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THE ENGLISH 


HisTorIcAL REVIEW 


NO. LXXXVI.—APRIL 1907 * 


The Ceremonial Book of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos 


HE treatise on the ceremonies of the Byzantine court, 
commonly known by the title De Cerimoniis, is ascribed to 
Constantine VII in the unique manuscript in which it is preserved.' 
It is clear that, if this attribution is true, it is not completely true 
of the text which has come down to us, since this text contairis 
some passages relating to events subsequent to Constantine’s death. 
These passages, which will be noticed below, led Reiske to throw 
out the conjecture that the original compiler was not Con- 
stantine VII, but his grandson, Constantine VIII.? As there is no 
evidence whatever to connect Constantine VIII with the work this 
suggestion, which Reiske only put forward tentatively, has met 
with no favour; and it is now generally admitted that the original 
compilation belongs to the reign of Constantine VII.’ A careful 
examination of the treatise leaves no room for doubt that this is 
the case; but there is considerable uncertainty as to the limits of 
the work in its first shape and the extent of the later additions. 
Thus Rambaud concluded that the greater part of book ii. dates 
from the end of the tenth century.‘ 
Besides the problem of determining how the work came to 


‘In the University Library at Leipzig: a handsome parchment, saec. xi/xii. 
First edited by Leich and Reiske, 1751-4; reprinted in Bonn Corpus, 1829-30. 

* Reiske’s Praefatio, ed. Bonn, p. xxiii. 

* So Rambaud, Krumbacher, Biel‘aev. 

* L’Empire grec au dixiéme Siecle, p. 136; but he also contemplates the reigns of 
Constantine VIII and Romanus III (p. 134). 


VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXVI. 
* All rights reserved. 
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assume its present form, the character of the original compilation, 
which consists largely of transcripts of older documents, presents 
a second problem to the critic. It is important to distinguish the 
compiler’s work from his material, and to discover the periods to 
which the various incorporated documents belong. In his book 
dealing with the ceremonies described in book i. cc. 1-37, Bieliaev 
has made several useful observations bearing on this question, and 
Diehl has recently made a valuable contribution.° 


I. GenpraL ANALYSIS OF THE TREATISE. 


§ 1. A comparison of the preface to book ii. with the preface 
to book i. shows that book ii. was part of the design of the original 
author. The preface to book i. announces as the subject 4 tijs 
Baotrziov takews ExOecis te nal trotvmwots, and promises to 
describe dca mapu tav TaraioTtépwy epevpéOn Kai Tapa Tov 
éwpaxotov SinyyédOn cal tap’ jpav aitav 2edOn Kal év apiv 
évnpy1)0n (p. 4). The preface to book ii. (p. 516) draws a distine- 
tion between two kinds of material—(1) written records, dca 
cuyypapis twapd ticw eErvyev; and (2) what has been handed 
down orally, rais prjpas Siacwloueva Kal rapa tov mpecBuTtépwv 
axorovOws tois vewrépois TapaTeuTropeva. It is stated that the 
former, hitherto scattered and disconnected, have been arranged, 
‘by our care,’ in logical order and included in book i. (é rH mpo 
tijode BiBdov) ; the latter are to form the content of book ii. (6ca 
% tapotca BiBdos éurepiéye). There can be no doubt that the 
two prefaces are from the same pen, as they profess to be; the 
style and tone are exactly the same. But the first preface does 
not announce, or seem to contemplate, a division of the work into 
two books, nor does it discriminate the two classes of material 
which determine that division. Hence we can conclude that the 
preface to book i. is a preface to the work as a whole, written 
before book i. was completed or perhaps begun, and that the 
second book was an afterthought.® 

ii is to be observed that, although in these prefaces the writer 


5 The chief literature on the De Cerimoniis is as follows: the Prefaces of Leich 
and Reiske (in vol. i., ed. Bonn), and the Commentary of Reiske (in vol. ii.,ed. Bonn) ; 
Rambaud, op. cit. (1870), pp. 128-36 ; H. Wiischke, Studien zu den Ceremonien des 
K. Porphyr. (1884); Krumbacher, Gesch. der byz. Litt.* pp. 254-7 (where references 
to works on special points will be found); D. Th. Bieliaev, ‘ Ezhednevnye i voskresnye 
piiemy vizantiiskikh tsarei i prazdnichnye vykhody ikh v khram sv. Sophii,’ v-ix-x 
v. 1893 (being the 2nd book of his Byzantina); Bieliaev’s preface deals with the 
origin and composition of the work, and is the fullest study of the question that has 
hitherto appeared. The first book of his Byzantina (‘Obzor glavnykh chastei 
bolshago dvortsa,’ 1891) is also indispensable. For the works of Markovich and 
Kanevski it is enough to refer to Bieliaev’s preface, p. xvi sqq. 1 cite his two voluines 
as Obzor and Priemy. Diehl, Etudes byzantines (1905), p. 293 sqq. 

* This conclusion is supported by the fact that while in the MS. book ii. is headed 7d 
Sedrepov BiBAiov (p. 509) book i. is not headed 1d wp@rov BiBA ov. 
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does not give any express indication of his identity, there is not 
only nothing to contradict, or cast suspicion on, the authorship of 
Constantine, but the general tone and soma particular phrases 
seem to bear out its imperial origin. For instance, p. 3: piv de 
kal Mav didrov Kail wepicrovdactov Kai Tov adXAwWY aTayTe@V 
oixerotepoy, ate dua rhs émaweris takews THs Bacidsiov dpyis 
Secxvupevns Kooptwtépas x... And the distinction between zap’ 
jpav avtav 20ed0n and év jyiv évnpyyOy (p. 4, 1. 15) seems a 
pretty clear discrimination of the reign of Romanus I, when Con- 
stantine was a subordinate basileus, from his own reign as basileus 
autokrator. 

§ 2. Book i. cc. 1-83 displays the orderly arrangement which 
is claimed for it in the preface to book ii. The ceremonies 
follow each other eipy@ tie wal takes AeXoyropevy, and there is 
nothing in these eighty-three chapters which points to a date subse- 
quent to Constantine VII. It is to be noted that there is a consider- 
able lacuna; a portion of the manuscript has been lost; and the 
chapters, which now number eighty-three, were- originally ninety- 
two. This lacuna will claim our attention subsequently ; for the 
present we may represent the arrangement of book i. as follows :— 


Book I, cc. 1-88=1-92*. 


cc. 1-37 (=46*) : processions and ceremonies on religious festivals. 
cc. 88-83 (=92*): secular ceremonies. 


The rest of book i. cc. 84-97 (or properly 93*-106") consists 
of material different in character : 


cc. 84, 85: ceremonies at the appointment of certain functionaries. 
c. 86: investitures of certain officers. 


cc. 87, 88: reception of ambassadors announcing proclamation of 
western emperor. 


ec. 89, 90: reception of Persian ambassadors. 


ec. 91-5: dvayopeioas of Leo I, Anastasius I, Justin I, Leo II, 
Justinian I. 


ce. 96: dvaydpevors of Nicephorus II. 
c. 97: ceremony of appointing proedros of senate. 


The two last chapters proclaim themselves as subsequent to the 
reign of Constantine. The office of proedros was first instituted 
by Nicephorus Phocas, and first filled by Basil the parakoi- 
momenos.’ Hence c. 97 cannot be prior to the reign of Nicephorus 
Phocas. C. 96 was written during his reign, for the writer refers 
to-him as 6 evasBhs nal pidrexpictos Bacireds judv Nixnddpos 


* Cedrenus, ii. 379, whww mpdrepov dvros tod afimuaros (cp. Leo Diaconus, p. 49). 
Reiske has drawn illegitimate conclusions (Comm. p. 465), and he is followed by Ram- 
baud (op. cit. p. 132). They both mistranslate the passage of Cedrenus. 


Cp. Bieliaev, 
Priemy, pp. 28-9 note. 


P2 
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(p. 484); and one might expect to find that c. 97 also was an 
addition of the same period. Internal evidence confirms this 
explanation. We find prominence given to the Caesar (rod 
evtuyeotadtov Kaicapos) along with the Bacidels adtoxpdtwp 
(p. 448, 7, 10, 18). This proves that there was a Caesar when the 
ceremony was held from which this description is generalised. 
Nicephorus Phocas, on his accession, created his father, Bardas, 
Caesar. After this reign there was no Caesar at Constantinople 
until the end of the reign of Michael IV, when his nephew, Michael 
Kalaphates, was adopted by Zoe and raised to the rank of Caesar. 
We are justified in concluding that c. 97 was based on the 
ceremony which promoted Basil to the office of proedros at the 
beginning of the reign of Nicephorus; and we note as significant 
that no account is taken of the pxpol Bacireis (Basil II and 
Constantine VIII). They are equally ignored in the acclamations 
of c. 96. The addition, then, of these two chapters points to a 
redaction of book i. in the reign of Nicephorus.° 

§ 3. Ce. 84-95 are documents dating unquestionably from the 
sixth century. This is abundantly evident from both style and 
contents. In particular c. 86 can be dated between a.p. 548 and 
565,” c. 87 (with 88) in the reign of Justinian. The series of 
avayopsvcets Was also compiled in Justinian’s reign and formed 
one whole, as is shown by the fact that all the emperors are 
referred to as deceased, except Justinian (rov edoeBéotarov hpyav 
’"lovertvavov).'' That the series is taken from the work of one 
writer, who looked back on the coronation of LeoI as ancient 
history, is proved by the last sentences of c. 91. 

As the evident origin of all these chapters in the sixth century 
is generally admitted it is unnecessary to enumerate the marks 
(offices, institutions, technical nomenclature) which differentiate 
them from the rest of book i. The only question which admits of 
dispute is their authorship. The lemmata in the manuscript state 
that ec. 84, 85 are taken é« tay Tod payiotpou Ilérpov. Hence we are 


® Leo Diaconus, p. 49. It is hardly necessary to observe that the passage in the 
preface to Nicephorus Phocas, De velitatione bellica, p. 185 (ed. Bonn), refers to this 
Bardas Caesar (BdpSas 6 waxapirns Kaicap), and not, as I have somewhere seen it 
explained, to the uncle of Michael III. 

® Rambaud (with Reiske) contemplates the possibility of c. 97 dating from the 
sixth century, the mpdéedpos being the old princeps senatus. But, apart from other 
objections, such a date is peremptorily excluded by the style (which is homogeneous 
with that of the ninth and tenth century ceremonies, in marked contrast with that 
of the sixth-century documents, cc. 84-95) and by later institutions which are 
implied. 

1 Theodora dead, 390, 9; Justinian still alive, 391, 17. 

1 P. 433, 1. I may observe that in this chapter, 433, 5, xouévroy should be 
corrected to xoBévrov (conventum). The mistake was due to the easy confusion of 
» and § in tenth and eleventh century MSS. So in De Adm. Imp. 74, 20, Nesoydpdas 
should be corrected to NeBoydpSas (Novgorod). 
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justified in assigning them to the epi rodutixijs Katactacews" of 
Peter the Patrician, whose position as magister officiorum explains 
his special interest in these ceremonies. It was a natural con- 
jecture of Reiske that not only cc. 84 and 85 but the following 
ten chapters also belong to Peter. This view was rejected by 
Wiischke,'* but probability, as Patzig has shown, is entirely in its 
favour.'* Otherwise we have to believe that these chapters, here 
juxtaposed, have been taken from two (or more) different works, 
dating from the reign of Justinian, similar in subject and uniform 
in style. 

The authorship, however, is unimportant for the present pur- 
pose. For that purpose, and in relation to Constantine’s work, all 
these chapters form a single group which stands apart from cc. 1-83. 
(1) Whereas 1-83 are a guide to the actual court ceremonial of the 
tenth century, 84-95 are of purely antiquarian interest. They not 
only describe ceremonies which had been changed in character, but 
concern obsolete institutions (e.g. the Augustalis of Egypt, the 
Kons cxod}s),and apply to circumstances which no longer existed 
(the Persian kingdom ; the Ostrogothic kingdom, or western em- 
perors, in Italy). (2) 91-5 describe ceremonies as performed on 
particular historical occasions. In 1-88 the descriptions are always 
generalised. (3) This group stands quite outside the arrangement 
of 1-88. If 84, 85 had been part of the design of book i. they 
should, in accordance with the principle of its arrangement, have 
followed 43-59. These considerations establish that 84-95 are an 
accretion, lying outside the homogeneous unity of the book. It 
does not follow, however, that they may not have been added by 
the author himself, just as in a similar case a modern writer might 
furnish in an appendix extracts of antiquarian interest. 

§ 4. Book ii., in contrast to book i., is a miscellany showing 
little attempt at arrangement. We learn from its preface (as we 
have seen) that it was taken in hand after the completion of 
book i., and that its aim was to describe ceremonies (ra£&evs) which 
had not been already committed to writing. Cc. 1-25 conform to 
this scheme, and are homogeneous with book i. 1-83, with the 
exception of c.17. They all describe é6ca Set rapadvAdtrey on 
certain occasions, and so continue and supplement the ceremonial 
of book i. Fol. 203 of the manuscript is missing ; it contained the 
end of c. 16, c. 17, and the beginning of c. 18. According to the index 
(p. 511) ¢. 17 described the dvayopevors of Romanus Il. We find 


'2 See Suidas swb Meérpos 5 phrwp. 

'3 Ueber das von Reiske vermutete Fragment der Exzerpte Konstantins Mept 
avayopevcews. Dessau, 1878. 

™ Patzig, Byz. Zeitschr. ii.436-7. On Peter’s use of colloquial Greek in a relation 
of his embassy to Persia see Menander, fr. 12, F. H. G. iv. 217. Cf. Krumbacher, 
Gesch. der byz. Litt. p. 339. Bieliaev also accepts Reiske’s view as probable (Priemy, 
p. xxxiii, note). 
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also, appended to ec. 15, descriptions of the particular proceedings 
on the occasions of the receptions of Saracen ambassadors and of 
a Russian princess in the reign of Constantine. Although such 
accounts, relating to specific occasions, are not found in book i., 
1-83, they can hardly be said, for this formal reason, to be inter- 
lopers or to imperil the unity of the group ec. 1-25. But it is 
only these first twenty-five chapters that can be said either to 
conform to the programme of the preface or to continue the subject 
of book i. 

Ce. 26-89 are antiquarian and historical, and must have been, 
for the most part, transcribed from written records. C.26 relates to 
Theodosius I (with reference to a life of St. Ambrose). Cc. 27- 
80 describe ceremonies in the reign of Heraclius, cc. 31-7 acts in 
the reign of Michael III; c. 88 recounts the enthronisation of 
Theophylactus as patriarch in a.p. 9388; c. 39, on the obsolete 
office of the praepositus of the patriarch, refers to an dogadea of 
Heraclius. 

§ 5. Thus ii. 26-39 bear a relation to ii. 1-25 similar to the 
relation which i. 84-95 bear to i. 1-83. The rest of book ii. is of 
a more miscellaneous character. C.40 contains an antiquarian 
explanation of the origin of the twelve A@spor worn on Easter 
Sunday by the emperor, magistri, &c., and an enumeration of 
treasures preserved in certain chapels; and c. 41, which seems 
closely connected, an enumeration of a\AdEma. C. 42 describes 
the imperial tombs in the church of the Holy Apostles. C. 48 
gives the acclamations of the army on the occasion of triumphs. 
Ce. 44, 45 are copies from official schedules of military armaments 
in the reigns uf Leo VI (a.p. 902), Romanus I (a.p. 935), and 
Constantine VII (a.p. 949), and are quite alien to the subject of 
the work. Cc. 46-8 form a group concerning the official style of 
address to be observed in relations with foreign and client princes. 
Ce. 49 and 50 contain respectively tables of the taxes paid by 
officials on their appointment and of the stipends of strategoi and 
kleisurarchai, in the reign of Leo VI. In c. 51 we have the 
description of a ceremony. Cc. 52, 58 consist of the Kletorologion 
of Philotheos, composed in a.p. 900; and c. 54 is a notitia episco- 
patuum by Epiphanius of Cyprus, which Philotheos added as an 
appendix to his work. C.55 defines the distribution of the fees 
paid by patricians on their elevation to that rank. The manuscript _ 
breaks off in this chapter, but the index shows that the book con- 
tained two more chapters, 56 being a life of Alexander of Macedon 
and 57 containing Tod duciodoyou 1) TOV ExaoTov Onpiov Oavpactixy 
Eis, mpos te Oedv avaywy? Kal Tav év Biw evapectovvT@v doyot v’. 

The titles of these two lost ‘chapters’ prove that book ii. of our 
manuscript includes matter which cannot have formed part of 
book ii. of the treatise on ceremonies designed by Constantine VII, 
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or. of any ceremonial book. The other chapters which have 
been enumerated fail to conform to the programme announced in 
the preface, but these two have not even the remotest connexion 
with the subject of the work. Hence we can conclude with cer- 
tainty that book ii. assumed its present form and compass by a 
purely mechanical process of stringing together and numbering as 
chapters documents which happened to be physically associated 
with the original book ii. of Constantine. 

§ 6. Setting aside 56 and 57, most of the other chapters of 
book ii. might be alleged to have some bearing, near or remote, on 
the theme of the book. The relevance of cc. 43 and 51 is obvious. 
Ce. 40, 41 might be considered as notes on certain costumes and 
churches mentioned in various ceremonies, while cc. 49, 50, and 
55 may be regarded as excursus to the ceremonies which pertain to 
the appointment of officials. Cc. 46-8 are also distinctly appro- 
priate as an appendix. The enumeration of the tombs in the 
church of the Apostles, c. 42, might be @ propos of the reference 
to certain tombs in that church in ec. 6 (p. 533). It is to be 
observed that between cc. 41 and 42 there was once another docu- 
ment, described in the index (p. 513) as a brief list of the emperors 
who reigned at Constantinople, beginning with Constantine the 
Great. A leaf seems to have been lost between ff. 216 and 217 of the 
manuscript (cp. Reiske, p. 754). The index numbers this list c. 42, 
and throws together as c. 43 the two chapters which are numbered 
c. 42 and c. 43 in the text. There was evidently a confusion in 
the capitular arrangement here ; and when we note that the para- 
graph which appears as c. 41 really belongs to the latter part of 
c. 40 we may conclude that the division ought to have been: 
41, list of emperors ;.42, imperial tombs; 43, eddnuia iro 
tev otpatoréswv. A list of emperors is an irrelevancy ; its occur- 
rence in this place may possibly have been determined by the 
adjacent list of the imperial tombs, to which it might have been 
intended to serve as a chronological guide. 

It is difficult to see how the descriptions of the armaments sent 
on various occasions to Crete and Italy in ec. 44, 45 have any 
relation to the subject of the book, or how a writer treating of 
court ceremonies could have thought of introducing them in any 
shape into his work. The fact that they contain some information 
about some military officials and their bureaux is obviously no 
justification. They must be placed in the category of irrelevant 
matter. 

On the other hand ec. 52, 58 are a document which is strictly 
pertinent and cognate, the Kletorologion of Philotheos. But can 
we suppose that the writer of the original book ii. intended to 
include in is work a complete treatise by an earlier writer ? 
Such a supposition would be in manifest contradiction to his 
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intention as declared in the preface, and seems in itself unlikely. 
It is not even as if this treatise of Philotheos had not been inde- 
pendently published. Written as a practical manual in a.p. 900, 
we should a priori expect it to have been disseminated, and this 
expectation seems to be confirmed by the discovery of a part of the 
treatise in a miscellaneous manuscript in the Patriarchal Library of 
Jerusalem.'> The document was identified, and the variants pub- 
lished, by Uspenski.'® Though it is not possible to demonstrate 
that this copy was not transcribed from a copy of the De Cerimoniis, 
book ii., there is nothing to suggest that this was the case; and the 
fact that the same manuscript contains another document dealing 
with the ranks and dignities of the Byzantine court, which is not in- 
cluded in the De Cerimoniis, may be urged as a positive indication 
that the book of Philotheos came to the scribe of the Jerusalem 
codex in another form. 

§ 7. The result of our analysis is that in the collection which the 
manuscript describes as book ii., and presents as a connected whole 
with capitular divisions, only ec. 1-25 can claim to be the original 
book designed by Constantine and announced in his preface. The 
rest is a miscellany of various documents, some perfectly irrelevant 
and extraneous, some more or less closely connected with the 
subject, others loosely hanging on to its outskirts. 

§ 8. It might be thought that c. 51 should be connected with 
cc. 1-25, since it describes a ceremony in a similar way and is at 
first sight homogeneous. The lemma is of the same form: 

dra det rapapvAadrrew Stray év dyjpate Bovdrerar mpoedOeiv 5 Bacrreds kui 
iseiv 7a dppia Tod orparyyiov. 

An examination of it, however, shows that it is a description not 
of a practice of the tenth century, but of an obsolete ceremony of 
the past. It belongs to an age when there was still a praetorian 
prefect of the east (700, 9; 701,10, &c.) and the old organisation 
of the domestics and protectors still existed (700, 2-5). The 
decurion has prominent functions (709, 17), as in the extracts from 
the work of Peter the Patrician incorporated in book i.;!’ in the 
ceremonial of the tenth century he has no place. The function 
performed by the silentiarius (699,17) is in keeping with sixth- 
century but not with tenth-century usage. The style of the 
chapter '* corresponds to these clear indications, and there can be 
no doubt that it is an extract from a sixth-century work, and is 


'S Papadopulos-Kerameus, ‘I:pocoAvmitixh BiBArobjnn, no. 39, p. 115 sqq. 

‘6 Th. Uspenski, Vizantiiskaia tabel o rangakh, p. 101 sqq., in the ‘ Izviestiia 
russkago arkheologicheskago Instituta v Kplie,’ iii. 1898. 

* See 390, 20; 397, 17; 403, 15; 407, 21. of rpiBotvor rod xpaicévrov (700, 1) 
is another indication. For the mpooxiynois by the domestics and protectors see 
397, 7. 


'* Compare also paratus and transfer, p. 699, loco p. 701. So transfer, p. 407, 20. 
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homogeneous in character with book i. ec. 84-95. We must there- 
fore place it in the same category not as ii. 1-25, but as ii. 25-89. 

§ 9. Some of the documents of this miscellany, as we have just 
seen, are extracts from works prior to the tenth century (viz. 
ec. 26-37, 39, 51). Ce. 49, 50, and part of 44 (651-60, 12) are 
official documents of the reign of Leo VI. C. 38 and the rest of 
ce. 44 belong to the reign of Romanus I. C. 45 is an official docu- 
ment of Constantine’s reign, describing the Cretan expedition of 
A.D. 949. That ec. 40 (which involves 41) was written in Con- 
stantine’s reign is shown by the form of the reference to him as 
living (640, 8); and a definite terminus a quo is supplied by the 
mention of the fourth indiction (641, 3), which can only have been 
a.D. 945-6. C. 48 was compiled in the reign of Constantine VII 
and Romanus II (686, 28 and passim) ; and there is no reason to 
dissociate cc. 46, 47. 

§ 10. There are only two chapters containing indications which 
point to a later date than the reign of Constantine. In ec. 42 
among the tombs at the Holy Apostles’, is mentioned that of Con- 
stantine himself, and in another place the same emperor is 
referred to as deceased. But these passages do not justify the 
conclusion, which is generally drawn, that the chapter, as a whole, 
dates from a period subsequent to Constantine. 


648, 7. év @ dadxerar Aéwy 5 doidipos oiv TG vig Kwvoravtivy torepov 
reXeutncavrt To Tloppupoyervitw. 

649, 1. Zwi 4} pyrnp rot Kwvoravtivoy rot Geoorérrov cai Toppupoyevvyjrou 
Tov paxapiov Baciéw; Tov éyyovoy BacrAciov. 


In the first passage the addition reXevryjcayts is without a 
parallel in the rest of the chapter, and obviously shows that the 
words were written not long after Constantine’s death. But if 
the whole chapter had been written then—say, in the reign of 
Romanus IJ]—the writer must have said dpriws, not torepov. 
totepov has no point in the sentence as it stands. It is impos- 
sible to suppose that ‘subsequently to the death of Leo VI’ can be 
meant.’® The only supposition which explains iorepov is that the 
chapter was compiled by Constantine, and that the clause civ to 
vio@—Tlopgupoyeryyjt@ was interpolated, or added in the margin, 
after his death. Thus éorepov becomes perfectly intelligible. The 
clause means, ‘ Constantine himself, who wrote all this, died since, 
and was buried with his fathers.’ 

In the second passage tod paxapiov Bacidéas similarly stamps 
itself asan addition. Anyone writing the whole sentence would not 
have used this form of words. He would have said, rod paxapiov 
Kovotartivey tod Toppupoyevyytou, or something of the kind. The 


'* Rambaud, op. cit. p. 133, translates erroneously ‘ enseveli, longtemps aprés 
son pére, dans le méme tombeau,’ 
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epithet @zoorémrouv suggests a living sovran. We may conclude 
that Constantine himself wrote Kwvoravtivov trod Oeoctérrov Kai 
Toppupoyevyytov, Tod éyyovov BaciAsiov, and that rod paxapiov 
Bacidéws was inserted by the same hand which added the notice 
of his sepulture. 

It is to be observed that throughout the enumeration of the 
tombs emperors are designated only by their names and the dis- 
tinguishing epithets necessary to identify them (e.g. the two 
Justinians are distinguished as yéyas and pixpos; Theodora, wife 
of Theophilus, by her official epithet uwaxapia). The sole exceptions 
to this rule are Basil I and Leo VI. Basil is described as. rod 
giroyplctov Seomorov (648, 12, 17, 24); Leo is o xipis Adgwov 
0 Bacireds (648, 2), rod kvpod Agovtos (ibid. 15),”” tod paxapiov 
Aégovros (ibid. 11, 17). This exceptional treatment conforms to the 
regular practice, which marks the writings of Constantine VII, of 
speaking of his father and grandfather with formal respect—‘ his 
majesty Basil,’ ‘his late majesty Leo.’ 

The form of the two interpolations can leave no doubt that 
they were added at no very long period after Constantine’s death. 
If they were added after the death of Romanus II one would 
suppose that the interpolator would have also inserted a notice of 
that emperor’s tomb.’ It is possible that such a notice was added, 
for there is a brief lacuna after 643, 22; *? but this question must 
be left open, In any case such a late date as the reign of Con- 
stantine VIII, suggested by Rambaud, is quite inconsistent with 
the character of the references to Constantine VII. Rambaud 
assumed, with Reiske, that the words Bacirews o dadedrpos 
Kaovotaytivov Tlopdupoyevvyrov (648, 19) could only refer to 
Basil II, brother of Constantine VIII.”* Basil II (whom one might 
expect to find distinguished as Bovd\yapoxrovos, if the reference 
were to him) was buried, as Reiske pointed out, in the church of 
St. John the Evangelist at Hebdomon.** (There is undoubtedly 
some corruption in the words which immediately follow: «ai 
Bapéas 6 vids Baoideliov rod wammov aitod—for Basil I had no 
son named Bardas: should it be Stephanos ?—but adrod evidently 
refers to Constantine VII.) I suggest that this Bao/Xevos, ‘ brother 
of Constantine Porphyrogennetos,’ was the son of Leo VI by 
Eudocia, who died in infancy.” 


7 Constantine speaks of the recent emperors, Leo and Romanus I, as xipis, gen. 
xupod, in De Adm. Imp. 200, 4, 18, 201, 4, &c. 

2! Recorded in the lists of tombs printed in Banduri, Imperium Orientale, i. 121. 
More will be said of this below, § 15. * Cf. Reiske, p. 766. 

*8 Rambaud, op. cit. p. 133. This is the only ground for the view that the greater 
part of book ii. was compiled in the time of Constantine VIII (p. 136). 

** Theoph. Contin. vi. c. 17, p. 364. 

*8 Cedrenus, ii. 480; Reiske, p. 764. ‘The objection to identifying this Basil with 
Basil II, furnished by the positive evidence of Cedrenus, is reinforced by the following 
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The conclusion is that c. 42 was compiled in the reign of 
Constantine VII, and that two interpolations were added, not many 
years after his death, in the reign of his son or of Nicephorus 
Phocas. It will be shown below (j 15) that this conclusion is sup- 
ported by certain marks of Constantinian compilation ; and it may 
also be remarked that, as we otherwise know, Constantine took a 
particular interest in the church of the Holy Apostles, which his 
grandfather Basil I had restored.** It was in obedience to his 
wish that Constantine of Rhodes wrote a description of the church 
in iambic trimeters, which has been published from a manuscript 
preserved in the Laura of Mount Athos.” It was written between 
931 and 944 a.p.,'* and the emperor Constantine’s interest in the 
church is emphasised in the lines (430-1)— 


Kai Tov daewov kai ceBaopiov dSopov 
avrav yepaipe: Kai robet SevorpoTws. 

§ 11. The other passage which contains marks of a later date 
than Constantine’s reign is the last section of ¢. 55. This section 
is entitled mwepi cuvnbedv tov mparrocitwv ev tH Taker Tod 
immodpouiov, and in Reiske’s text is numbered as a separate chapter 
(56). It is on the last folio of the manuscript, which is mutilated 
(as we saw) and terminates in the middle of a sentence. In this 
section the following words occur : 


‘ ‘ e > ‘ “a > , e , > , de ‘ 8 a > : 
Kal yap as ard madaiod exparer 4 cvvnbea, eEnipyrar bE Kai pera tadra eri Te 
> A ~ aA - ‘ e 

Iwond tpavrocitov Tov yepovros Kai THY mpd adrod ols Kai érerpaxTo. 


Joseph, the praepositus, is manifestly Joseph Bringas, patrician 
and praepositus, who held successively the posts of sakellarios and 
Spovyydpios tev mAolywv under Constantine VII,” who on his 
death-bed intrusted Romanus II to his care.** Under Romanus, 
who appointed him parakoimomenos, he was the most influential 
member of the administration (as tapadvvactevwv), and guided 
the counsels of the emperor.*! The accession of Nicephorus Phocas 
(a.D. 963) meant his fall,*? and he was banished to Paphlagonia, 


consideration : It is highly improbable that Basil II would have been simply 
described as the ‘ brother of Constantine’ in any other reign than that of Constan- 
tine VIII; but it is also highly improbable that a writer of that time, in the three 
years after Basil’s death (1025-8), would have designated him baldly as BacfAcios, 
without the addition of 6 uaxdpios or something of the kind. 

2 Theoph. Contin. (‘ Vita Basilii,’ c. 80), p. 323. 

7 By Legrand, with commentary by Th. Reinach, in Revue des études grecs, ix. 
32 sqq. 1896. . An edition by Begleri was also published at Odessa in 1896. 

28 When four BacAcis were reigning, vv. 22-6. 

29 Theoph. Contin. p. 445. % Ibid. p. 466. 

3%! Ibid. pp. 469, 474, 479, 480. The contrast between the favourable treatment of 
Joseph in this work and the disfavour shown to him in the chronicle of Skylitzes 
(Cedrenus) is marked. 

* Leo Diaconus, p. 31 sqq.; Skylitzes-Cedrenus, ii. 350-1. We have a contem- 
porary account in the relation of the avayépevois of Nicephorus, added to book i. 
of the De Cerimoniis (c. 96). 
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The form of the reference to Joseph in the sentence above quoted 
gives the impression that it was written after his fall, but not at a 
very much later period. He is not designated as o yépwy in any 
of our other sources, and it is natural to conjecture that this was 
the familiar way in which he was spoken of by his contemporaries 
in the reigns of Romanus II and Nicephorus. 

Further on, however, in this document (807, 23) we read 
xYavvoTnts TOV peta TadTa mpavrocitwy, and Reiske, referring 
peta Taira to the days of Joseph, draws the conclusion : ** 


debet codex hic ceremonialis multum aetate Constantini Porphyrogenneti 
senioris et Nicephori Phocae posterior esse. 


Even if this explanation of pera tadra is correct Reiske’s infer- 
ence—multum posterior—is not necessitated, for the mpa:rocurot 
were a body, and the period of their ‘negligence’ might have 
lasted only a short time, within the reign of Nicephorus. But it 
is important to understand the character of our document, as a 
whole, which Reiske has not considered. It has the authoritative 
character of an order, written by the direction of an emperor, to 
reform an abuse which had crept in. It begins in the fashion of 
an imperial constitution : 


éreinmep Tacw mpoKewTar 4 THs TepTVvAs immodpopias xappooruvos Oéa Kai 
dxpiBijs tov év airy Suaddpwv tragewv evdppooros yxwpia (leg. xopeia) Kai 
ciprvoa, deiravrws Kal tavryv ivayparrov Tais eis 7d éfis yeveais karadireiv 
onpaivoveay K.t.d.4 


The special purpose of drawing up the register (dvaypagy), for 
the regulation of the ra£is tod immodpopiov, was to put an end to 
an irregularity. The functions which properly belonged to the 
praepositi of administering and distributing the salaries (foya) of 
the woditixal tad€ecs of the Hippodrome had been partly taken out 
of their hands by a conspiracy between the chartularii of the 
factions and the military treasurer (AoyoOérns tod otpatiwrtixod), 
who on their own authority (yopis yrouns tov mpairocitar) 
nominated recipients of salaries, and of course profited by this 
traffic. This practice is here forbidden : 


. a «A 7 , = ’ a , ‘ - 
kai amd tod viv det waAw tots mparrogiros Taira Karéxew Kai dpborieFar, 
. a 
Kai pyxére pyre TOV OTpaTwTiKoY 7) TOs XapTovAapious Kai vorapious év éfovoig 
elvat K.T.A. 


We have clearly to do with an imperial ordinance, and in such an 
official document the description of Joseph as tod yépovtos would 


be distinctly strange. This sentence referring to Joseph appears 
to state that the fee to the praepositi was an ancient custom, but 


38 P. 903. So Rambaud, p. 133. 


** For the beginning, ére:dqrep, cp. the novel of Basil II, Zacharii, Zus Graeco- 
Romanum iii. 308, and that of Constantine VII, ibid. p. 257. 
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was intermitted and then reintroduced by the predecessors of 
Joseph. If, then, the ordinance dates from a period subsequent 
to Joseph we have four stages in the history of the cuvy@ea: 
(1) the ancient custom (2) fell wholly or partly into abeyance, 
(8) was renewed by Joseph’s predecessors, (4) was again en- 
dangered by the usurpations of the military treasury. There is 
nothing impossible in this; but I do not believe that it is the 
right interpretation. While 7o yap dxpdotyov (|. 14) follows on 
naturally to dmrapaddaxtws Tois apxaiois TUTos eaxodovOodow 
(I. 11) the intervening sentence («al yap ws—imémpaxto) comes in 
awkwardly. Its baldness gives it a distinct character from the 
rest of the document ; and its tone is incongruous. The ordinance 
is drawn up in the interests of the praepositi, to secure them the 
control of the poya: and their due cvvydea; but this sentence 
gives the impression that its writer was not particularly favourable 
to the claims of the praepositi. Besides the not very respectful 
designation of Joseph, the words 2&nvpntax and ols cal érémpaxto 
combine to convey this impression. We seem to have to do with 
a marginal note, not belonging to the original text, and intended 
as acomment on rois dpyaios tuTos (which is taken up by «ai 
yap ws amd twadawod).> If so the note was evidently added after 
Joseph’s disgrace, in the reign of Nicephorus; and the regulation 
itself was of older date, whether of the reign of Constantine VII or 
of an earlier emperor. 

§ 12. We saw that the only parts of book i. which imply a 
date later than Constantine VII were an addition made in the 
reign of Nicephorus II (cc. 96, 97). An examination of book ii. 
has led to the result that it contains no document that need be 
posterior to Constantine VII, but that there are three interpola- 
tions, two in c. 42 and one in c. 55 (56), of which the last dates 
from the time of Nicephorus,** while the others might belong 
either to his reign or to that of Romanus II. These results 
mutually susiain each other, and point clearly to the conclusion 
that the redaction of the De Cerimoniis, in the form in which it 
has come down to us, dates from the reign of Nicephorus. There 
is no proof of any alterations or additions subsequent to that time. 

Of what nature was this redaction? Constantine left his first 
book entire. Of his second book he succeeded at all events in 
completing a part (cc. 1-25). In the work of compilation he used 
a number of documents bearing on various parts of his subject, 
some of them describing ceremonies of a long past date. Bieliaev 
has well shown how such descriptions of actual ceremonies were 


™ There isno difficulty in raév wera radra wpa:tociray, ‘subsequent “ praepositi””’ 
(l. 23); they are contrasted with the ‘ praepositi’ of 1. 15. 

*° If it is not admitted that this is an interpolation I contend that we must 
ascribe the whole document to the time of Nicephorus. 
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used as.a basis for the prescribed ceremonies.” Thus the descrip- 
tion of the reception of a deputation by Michael III in c. 87 seems 
to have supplied the hint for the procedure prescribed in c. 1 
(522, 5 sqq.); and the directions in c. 14 (565) seem to be based 
on the ceremony described in c. 38. The reception in the 
Magnaura, ¢. 15, is based on the actual proceedings in the case of 
the Saracen ambassadors and the princess Olga, which are added 
as an appendix to this chapter. The practical. use of these extracts 
from history, ancient as well as modern, is indicated in some of 
the lemmata, as in c. 31 (was di mpochépew tov Baciréa év 
Meyadn éxxAnoia avaOjuata), where the title suggests the general 
application of a particular ceremony performed by Michael III. 
To this class of documents, some of practical use, others of anti- 
quarian interest, belong cc. 84-95 of book i. and cc. 26-39 of 
book ii. From the circumstance that cc. 84-95 are appended to 
book i. we can conclude that they were placed there by Constantine 
himself; for if all these documents had formed a separate dossier 
it is highly unlikely that the redactor would have inserted some of 
them in book i. and some of themin book ii. It seems clear that the 
original compiler, when he had completed book i., added the series 
of extracts from Peter as a sort of appendix. And it was because 
he found a series of dvayopevoes (91-95) at the end of book i. that 
the redactor added here (and not in book ii.) the dvayopevars of 
Nicephorus, with which he naturally associated further the cere- 
mony of the proedros. 

§ 18. It is further to be observed that cc. 26-39 of book ii. 
form a homogeneous series, whereas the rest of the book is a 
miscellany, showing no sign of ordered arrangement. This 
suggests that Constantine intended this series to follow book ii., 
exactly as the other series followed book i. It therefore seems 
possible that the true book ii. is complete, cc. 1-25 forming the 
body of the book and cc. 26-39 an appendix of illustrative material. 
The upper limit of date for its composition is the autumn of the 
year in which Olga visited Constantinople, a.p. 957, as recorded in 
c. 15; ** while the upper limit for the completion of book i. is 956, 
the year of the death of the patriarch Theophylactus, who is 
referred to as no longer alive in c. 28 (p. 160).*® 

” Priemy, pp. Xxxili-iv. 

% The date (falsely given in the Russian chronicle as 955) can be inferred from 
Constantine’s account, though he does not mention the indiction. Olga’s audience 
was on Wednesday, 9 September (p. 594), and there was a banquet to which the Russian 
retinue was invited on Sunday, 18 October. The only years in Constantine’s reign 
fulfilling these data are 946 and 957, of which the former is otherwise excluded. It 
would be unnecessary to call attention to this were it not that Rambaud (op. cit. 
p. 380) strangely says ‘ pas de date a tirer de Cérém. ii. 15,’ and leaves it open whether 
the year was 956 or 957. The true date is now currently accepted. There are good 
notes on Olga’s visit in Llovaiski, Istoriia Rossii, i. 294-5. 

* Book ii. c. 18 seems to have been compiled before the marriage of Romanus II 
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§ 14. On the other hand the incorporation of cc. 40-57 in the 
second book was the work of the redactor. These chapters are 
evidently the miscellaneous contents of a dossier or collection of 
pieces, which he found physically associated with the original manu- 
script of the De Cerimoniis. They are, in fact, literary papers of 
Constantine, partly excerpts, partly compositions of his own, some 
of which he may have intended to add to De Cer. book ii. (for 
instance, cc. 40, 43, 514°). The want of intelligence on the part of 
the redactor is apparent. The inclusion of such irrelevant docu- 
ments as the schedule of the military expeditions in cc. 44, 45 
shows that he had no discretion; but the inclusion of a life of 
Alexander and the contents of c. 57 proves that his procedure was 
purely mechanical. In the capitular divisions he also displays his 
incapacity. Thus c. 50 includes (1) a schedule of salaries of 
strategoi, and (2) a schedule of persons of certain classes exempt 
from, or liable to, service in military expeditions—two totally 
distinct subjects. On the other hand the separation of c. 53 from 
ce. 52 is indefensible. 

That a number of these diverse pieces were not merely used for 
consultation, but were designed for publication, whether in the 
De Cerimoniis or not, can be proved; for some of them either 
were compiled by Constantine or reveal his editorial hand. The 
formula which reveals his hand is ioréov dre (sometimes yp7 
eidéva). This formula is used uniformly throughout the treatise 
De Administrando Imperio (varied by the abbreviate érz), as I 
have shown elsewhere.*' (See further below, § 30.) 

§ 15. This test confirms our previous result, that the enume- 
ration of the tombs in the Holy Apostles’ (c. 42) was compiled 
by Constantine. ioréoy dre occurs repeatedly (pp. 642, 646-9). 
I pointed out above that this list might be considered @ propos of 
the reference to some tombs in book ii. c. 6; yet it does not seem 
probable that it was intended to form an addition to book ii. 
It followed, as we saw, a list of emperors (lost from our manu- 
script)*? which, whether compiled under Constantine or not, 
with Theophano. Cp. 603, 3, where only 7 aiyovora (Helena) appears. 
tion of Olga Theophano appears (7 viuon). 

* This chapter may have been already added to book ii. by Constantine himself ; 
I have treated it as disconnected, because 26-39 are homogeneous. 

! See my article ‘The Treatise De Administrando imperio,’ § 6, in Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, vol. xv. 1906. The formula is also used frequently in ii. ce. 1-25; and 
the notices in ec. 26-37 are all introduced by isréov St: or xp) cidéva. It was not 
used in the case of a literal transcription, and we can infer that the account of the 
xeiporovia of Theophylactus in c. 39 is an exact copy of an account written at that 
time (a.p. 933). 

* It may be observed that the list of emperors, which forms part of the Codinus 
collection (ed. Bekker, p. 149 sqq.), seems to have been originally compiled under 
Constantine VII. This is shown by the notice of the legislation of Romanus I 
(pp. 154-5), in connexion with which Constantine is described as 4 BaotAchs wipios K, 
(«xvpwos does not occur earlier in the list). 


In the recep- 
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was doubtless a separate opusculum. Now we possess another 
enumeration of the imperial tombs, published from different 
manuscripts by Ducange and Banduri.* It differs from c. 42 in 
several respects. It is briefer and less correct; ** and there are 
some deviations in the order. It also records the tombs of 
Nicephorus Phocas, Theophano, and Constantine VIII,* so that it 
must have been compiled or edited after 1028. But a comparison 
of the two documents shows at once that they are not independent 
of each other. The order is generally the same; the form of the 
notices is exactly the same,“ the variations mainly consisting in 
omissions on the part of the writer of the list. As an example of 
the correspondence take the notices of the first two tombs in the 
‘Heroon’ of Justinian. 


‘De Cer.’ ii. 42, p. 644. ‘ ANonymus’ (Bekker, p. 205). 


IIpos atryv tiv Koyynv Kara 
> ‘ a , > * 
dvatoAas mparos Adpvagé év @ 
dmoxettatTo copa Tod lovotivic- 
vov, amd AlOov Eévov kai dAXAoKo- 
TOV METHV XpoLav ExovTOS TOU TE 


Adpvaé cata d&varodas ard 
AlGovE€vovKaiddrAArAokdrov péonv 
xpotav éxovea rod te Bibvvod 
kai Xadrxndovirov mapa (?) AiPov 
botpérov év 7 dtoxertat ‘love- 


BiOvvod Kwai Xarxyndwvi 
tapatAnoiws ALOw ‘Oorpity. 

érepos AdpvafdroXNGov ‘lepa- 
modirov év odmoxettat Oeodupa 


Tov Ttviaves. 
érépaXrdpvag ard ALGov ‘lepa- 
, > e > , , 
moXirov év 9 dmoxertar Ocodupa 
} yvvy avrov. 


« ‘ a / » a 
 yvvy Tov peydAov Tovorwiavod. 
s 


The question to be determined is whether the work of the 
‘ Anonymus’ was derived from the Constantinian document or was 
based on a common source. In the latter case c. 42 would repre- 
sent not an original composition, but an edition of an older work. 
The former alternative must be accepted, because the characteristic 
ioréov Ste appears in the ‘Anonymus’ (p. 207,9 and 16; also 20, 
where the text gives ei 54 corruptly). Moreover the homo- 
geneity of the Constantinian document is notable; the stone of 
the sarcophagus is designated throughout, whereas in the late 
additions of the ‘Anonymus’ the stone is not described (simply 
étépa Napva®). 


** Ducange, Constantinopolis Christiana, bk. iv. pp. 109-10; Banduri, Imperium 
Orientale, i. 121, whence it was reprinted in Bekker’s Codinus (‘ Exc. de ant. 
Const. ’), p. 202, and (with Banduri’s commentary) in Migne, P. G. 157, c. 725 sqq. 

** Thus a tomb of Theodosius II is inserted after that of Theodosius I (Bekker, 
p. 203), and again rightly noticed in a different place along with that of Arcadius 
(p. 207). There is a similar duplication of Michael II (pp. 204, 206). 

8 Pp. 204-5. Also of Romanus II, which may have been in De Cer. c. 42. Observe 
that Constantine VIII is described as ‘the brother of the emperor Basil Bulgaro- 
ktonos,’ as we should expect, and nothing is said of a tomb of Basil II, who was buried 
elsewhere ; see above, § 10. 


** Curiously Adpyat is masculine throughout in ¢. 42, but feminine, according to 
the commoner usage, in the anonymous list. 
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The ‘ Anonymus’ has indeed one additional piece of description. 
It is noted that the stoa containing the tombs of Arcadius, Eudoxia, 
and their son is Ta viv doxéractos (p. 206) ; this is not mentioned 
in the Constantinian document. There are, however, certain other 
variations which suggest that this addition may not have been due 
to the ‘ Anonymus.’ 

(1) The notice of the casting out of the body of Constantine V, 
Grn’ #€e@On «.7.r. (p. 645, 4) appears in the ‘ Anonymus’ in an 
expanded form (contrary to wont), and is introduced by the 
Constantinian formula icréov dri (p. 206), which is absent here in 
the Constantinian document. 

(2) The last part of the Constantinian document (647, 20-649, 
6) is omitted in the ‘Anonymus.’ This does not prove that the 
anonymous list was left incomplete, for this omitted portion records 
the tombs of minor members of imperial houses, év tO edavipo 
pépes THs adths éxxAncias. No emperor was buried in this part 
of the church, and therefore a list of imperial tombs might have 
been composed without including it. 

It seems, then, worth while to suggest that the work was issued 
in Constantine’s lifetime without this latter portion, and differing 
in a few details from the generally fuller draft in c. 42; and that 
it was from this publication that the anonymous list was tran- 
scribed. The only objection to this hypothesis is that the tomb of 
the empress regent Zoe was in the omitted portion, and it may be 
asked whether Constantine would have allowed a description to 
appear which did not include his mother’s tomb. In any case it 
seems highly probable that the document of c. 42 was intended to 
be an independent work by itself. 

§ 16. It has already been observed (§ 6) that the list of a\rAaé:ua 
in c. 41 belongs to, and should not have been separated from, the 
lists which form the latter part of c. 40. On the other hand ce. 40 
comprises two heterogeneous documents, (a) the account of the 
origin of the ceremony of the twelve A@por and (db) the lists of 
church treasures. The division between cc. 40 and 41 ought to 
have been at the end of a. We saw that b contains internal 
evidence of its compilation in the reign of Constantine (above, 
§ 9); but it does not seem at all probable that he intended to 
append it to the De Cerimoniis. On the other hand a has no 
special marks of Constantinian origin, and the introductory 
sentence is unlike the general style of the De Cerimoniis.” It 
must be left open whether it was compiled by Constantine or is an 
extract from some older work. In any case it is closely connected 
with the subject of the De Cerimoniis, and would have formed a 
suitable adjunct to the treatise. 

" é« ply tav Kad’ quads vonudrov rijs eboeBelas, Kabws 5 euds Adyos, bwotuTdooua. In 
the prefaces Constantine does not use the first singular. 

VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXVI. Q 
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That the evdnyia on the occasion of a triumph (¢. 43) was 
meant to be incorporated somewhere is shown by the emperor’s 
ioréov Ste 7) adth evpnyia aderar x.T.r. (p. 649, 9). It would have 
been quite a relevant addition to book ii. 

The two documents combined in c. 44, relating to the expedi- 
tions to Crete under Leo VI, and to Italy under Romanus I, bear 
the marks of Constantine’s editing (/oréov drt pp. 656-7 repeatedly, 
660, 662; also 67s 668). And in the similar document of his own 
reign we also find the characteristic mark (669, 12, 671, 18). 
These pieces have nothing to do with ceremonies; their proper 
place would be in a treatise on military and naval organisation. 
The documents in ¢. 50, on the salaries of the strategoi and liability 
for military service, would also be appropriate in such a treatise. 
They too were edited by Constantine (compare 697, 10; 698, 
9, 22; 699, 1). It seems a not improbable inference that he had 
formed the idea of compiling a treatise on military administra- 
tion. 

§ 17. C. 47 is distinguished by a special title in majuscules, a 
distinction which it shares with c. 52 (the Kletorologion). This 
indicates that the yapetiopoi were, like the Kletorologion, an inde- 
pendent document, and internal evidence suggests that it may have 
been composed in the time of Leo VI.** CC. 48 seems also to be an 
older document, in which the names of Constantine and Romanus 
have been substituted in the formulae for those of earlier emperors. 
I conclude this from the retention of an obsolete formula for 
addressing the prince of Bulgaria side by side with the new form 
of address.*® Further traces of Constantine’s editing appear at 
p. 688, 16, and in the scholia on pp. 690 and 686. 

The schedule of fees, dating from Leo’s reign, in c. 49 has no 
signs of Constantine’s hand, but it is followed by notices relating 
to (1) subsidies and exemptions granted to Saracen captives who 
have become Christians and (2) the property of soldiers, which 
ought not to have been grouped either together or in the same 
chapter as the schedule. These notices are marked by the usual 
Constantinian formula. 


The Kletorologion of Philotheos, cc. 52, 58, with its appendix, 
54, is intact ; there are no notes or additions of Constantine. The 
schedule of ¢. 55 is introduced by the Constantinian formula. 

§ 18. Sorting these documents in accordance with our results, 


‘8 Tt looks as if the Bulgarian formulae on p. 681 were used in the first years of 
Leo, during Vladimir’s reign (the emperor is mdwros because Vladimir was son of 
Boris), and as if those following on p. 682 (uerauerpOévtos Tod dvéuaros) were introduced 
after the accession of Symeon (a.p. 893). Cf. Reiske, p. 801. 

“© Pp. 690. The first formula represents evidently the later usage of Leo’s reign 
(see last note), while the second, in which the Bulgarian ruler is entitled «vpios and 
Bacikevs, must have been introduced when the tsar Peter married Maria, grand- 
daughter of Romanus I. 
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we may draw up the following table of the contents of the collection 
known as De Cerimoniis :— 


A. Treatise‘ De Cerimoniis :’ 

Book i.=i. ec. 1-83 (92 *)+84-95 (93 *-104*) [84-95 contain 
matter which a modern author might include in an 
appendix). 

Book ii.=ii. cc. 1-25+26-40a [26-40a contain matter of the 
nature of an appendix. 51 seems also to belong to 
this series]. It is possible that 43, 48 (and 46) 
were intended to be incorporated. 


Subsequent addition in the reign of Nicephorus Phocas=i. 96, 97 
(105,* 106 *). 


Various opuscula composed or edited by Constantine VII : 
(1) repi trav ragwv tov BaorAéwv=ii. 42. 
(2) Military documents, perhaps for a treatise on military 
administration=ii. 44, 45, 50, and latter part of 49 
(694, 22-end). 
(8) xatperurpot of ambassadors=ii. 47, with which perhaps 46 
and 48 are connected. 
(4) Schedule of cvvjGear=ii. 55 (with Reiske’s 56). 
? (5) List of emperors=ii. 42 in index. But, as this is lost, we 
cannot say whether it belongs here or under C. 
Additions, not written or edited by Constantine VII: 
(1) Kletorologion of Philotheos=ii. 52, 53 (with its appendix 
54). 
(2) Schedule of fees in reign of Leo VI=ii. 49 (beginning- 
694, 21). 
(8) Life of Alexander of Macedon=ii. 56 (lost). 
(4) Documents of ii. 57 (lost). 


(As the most simple explanation of the appearance of the accretions 
B and C it is suggested that they were found in a dossier of Constantine 
along with material connected with the Ceremonies.) 


J. B. Bury. 
(To be continued.) 





a ee terse eeeeeeee-veeeneer 


Motes and Norman Castles in Ireland 


N a former paper I endeavoured to show, from an examination of 
the number and positions of townland names in Ireland in- 
volving the words ‘ mote’ or ‘ bretesche,’ that these townlands pointed 
to some of the sites of early Anglo-Norman fortresses and indicated 
their nature.' I now propose to approach the subject more directly 
by examining, so far as I have materials for doing so, the probable 
sites of those castles in Ireland the erection or existence of which is 
recorded, or in some few cases may safely be inferred, prior to the 
close of King John’s reign, and ascertaining whether these sites 
include earthworks of the type supposed. I shall arrange these 
castle-sites in groups according to the territories occupied and 
planted by the first great territorial lords. Thus the lordship of 
Meath—a district including East and West Meath, the eastern 
part of Longford, and portions of King’s County and North Dublin 
—granted to Hugh de Lacy, the greatest of our early castle-builders, 
will form one group; the lordship of Leinster, granted to 
Strongbow, another; the portion of Ulster planted by John de 
Courcy a third. These will cover the large majority of early castle 


1 Ante, vol. xxi. (1906), p. 417. Ihave since received information as to motes in 

several of the ‘ mote townlands’ where I had found no notice of one. Those at 
Killeagh and Kilbeg, in Meath, are mentioned infra, pp. 240,241. Itis not the fact that 
the mote townlands in Connaught do not generally point to a mote (in the sense of a 
fortified artificial mound). There is ahigh mote, called Rathdoony, within a quarter of 
a mile of Ballymote Castle (erected a.p. 1300), Sligo. It was formed on a ridge in quite 
a usual way, by cutting a trench in the ridge and piling up a flat-topped mound, eighty 
feet above the level of the neighbouring bog (Mr. H. T. Knox). I have little doubt the 
place received its name from this mote long before the Red Earl’s castle was built. In 
Galway the mote at Kilbegnet was almost entirely cleared away fifty years ago. At 
Ballymoat, Tuam, there is a low mote, with remains of a circular building, perhaps a 
columbarium, on the top. It is about 300 yards from the square fort, mentioned in my 
paper (p. 442), which is on a ridge. At Moat Hill Lodge, Moylough (v. ibid.), there is a 
mote sixteen feet high, with fosseandrampart. That at Moat, Killimorbologue, is on a 
declivity, and is fifteen to twenty-five feet high. The mote at Kiltormer, called Lissa- 
pooka, is thirty-eight feet high, and is surrounded by a fosse twenty-seven feet wide and 
seventeen feetdeep. In Mayo, besides the Annagh mote, there isin the mote townland, 
Ballintubber, an oval mote, much defaced, about twenty feet high at one end. (Iowe 
the above information to Sergeant Lyons, R.I.C.) Though these motes exist, and 
possibly one or two others, it is quite true, and in accordance with what we should 
expect, that high motes are most significantly rare in Connaught. 
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sites, and, I may add, of existing motes. Of the remainder I shall 
group the castles of the counties Tipperary and Limerick, mostly 
De Burgh and Butler castles, together, and distribute in minor 
groups those erected by John de Gray (1210-8), chiefly on the 
Shannon and in the west of King’s County; those in Waterford, in 
Kerry, and in Cork. This method will, I think, give a clearer picture 
of the nature and extent of the Anglo-Norman settlement than would 
be presented by an alphabetical or even a strictly chronological 
arrangement, more especially as we have not full materials for 
the latter. Doubtless there were many castles erected within the 
period which have not found their way into extant records, and 
some of these, especially in Ulster, might be guessed at with con- 
siderable confidence, but probably a sufficient number is recorded to 
enable us to form a correct judgment as to the nature and dis- 
tribution of the whole. I have limited the investigation to the 
period prior to 1216 partly because Mr. Westropp, who holds the 
anti-Norman, or perhaps I should say ‘ prehistoric,’ theory of motes, 
has adopted this date in the brief, but curiously inaccurate, list that 
he has drawn up; partly also because we have distinct evidence 
that about this period it became customary to build castles in stone, 
and while stone towers, replacing wooden ones, might be, and indeed 
often were, placed on the old mounds, it seems highly impro- 
bable that they would be placed on freshly made mounds. Hence 
after this date, if not before, in the more settled disiricts at any 
rate, it is improbable that any motes were erected. 

I have not been able personally to visit very many of these 
castle sites, but I have examined some of those in Meath, Leinster, 
Tipperary,and Kerry. In other cases I have taken the best descrip- 
tions available, or have obtained fresh information from the local 
secretaries of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. I am 
quite aware that a more accurate description, accompanied by care- 
ful plans, is in most cases a great desideratum, and I hope that this 
tentative list may soon be superseded by a work of a more final 
character. Meantime if it shows that there is a better foundation 
than is generally thought, at least in Ireland, for ascribing the 
motes to the Normans, and promotes a more critical examination 
of early castles and castle sites than has yet been made, it will have 
served its purpose. 

While I was still engaged in completing my list of castle sites 
two excellent papers by Mrs. Armitage, approaching the subject 
from a similar point of view and containing a somewhat similar 
list of castles, appeared in the July and August numbers of the 
Antiquary (1906). I felt at first that I had better leave the subject 
in such competent hands, but I have been encouraged by Mrs. 
Armitage herself to proceed with my list, and she has moreover 
most kindly placed in my hands her manuscript ‘ Book of Mottes,’ 
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containing plans and sections ofa large number of motes and castle 
remains in various parts of Ireland, most carefully prepared by 
Mr. Basil Stallybrass.2 My list of castle sites is considerably more 
extensive than that compiled by Mrs. Armitage; for while she 
limits herself to those mentioned in Giraldus, the Song of Dermot, 
and Sweetman’s Calendar, I have also ransacked the Irish annals 
and some contemporary charters, and have admitted a few castles 
in cases where only the creation of the manor is actually recorded. 
I have, moreover, included six of the castles mentioned in the 
Calendar and two from Giraldus which Mrs. Armitage failed to 
identify, and have been able to correct two or three mistaken 
identifications into which she was misled by the editor of the 
Calendar and others. I have aimed too at tracing from contem- 
porary sources the early history of each castle so far, and so far 
only, as it seemed to throw light on the date, nature, and site of 
the original structure. In this I have received little or no assist- 
ance from previous writers. I found so many wild statements, 
given without any authority, that I felt I could trust none of them,’ 
and I have sought out such facts as I have stated solely from the 
contemporary records available to me. My treatment of the sub- 
ject, therefore, is more complete, as well as more ambitious, than 
has yet been attempted, and, I hope, places the theory of the Nor- 
man origin of motes in Ireland on a still firmer basis. These at 
least are my excuses for dealing with a subject already so ably 
treated. Without the assistance of Irish antiquaries and the local 
knowledge and familiarity with Irish records which they alone are 
likely to possess it will be impossible to examine all these early 
castle sites in the light of the newtheory. It is, therefore, perhaps 
fitting that one Irish antiquary at any rate should make a com- 
mencement and contribute what he can, be it ever so little, to the 
solution of the problems raised. 

One or two general remarks pertinent to the question as it 
affects Ireland may here be made. In considering the origin of 
Irish earthworks we have at least one advantage over those engaged 
in the like problem in England. We need not ask were they the 
work of the Romans, nor need we inquire whether they were built 
by Saxon, Angle, or Jute. In short, we can only ascribe them to 
Northmen (Norwegians and Danes) in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
to Celtic (or pre-Celtic) tribes, or to the Anglo-Norman settlers 
after 1169. The theory that would ascribe Irish forts in general 


* Where I have relied upon the descriptions in this book or in the papers referred 
to, published in the Antiquary, I have appended Mrs. Armitage’s name or that of 
Mr. Stallybrass. 

* From this condemnation I must except Mr. Westropp’s papers on the Limerick 
castles now appearing in the Proceedings of the R.I.A. vol. xxvi. c. (May and 
September). In these he has begun a most praiseworthy survey of the castles of co. 
Limerick, with notes as to the records concerning them. 
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and the motes in particular to the Northmen, though for a long 
time a favourite one in Ireland, is now, however, among the learned, 
generally, but perhaps unduly, discredited. Fortified mounds 
of the mote type, to confine ourselves to them, appear to be at 
least rare in the countries from which the Northmen came, and 
they are certainly not found or recorded at the great seaport towns 
in Ireland where we have clear evidence that they chiefly settled. 
Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, and Limerick were walled towns in 
1169-70, but, with the exception of the Turris Raghnaldi, believed 
still to exist and to have stood at an angle of the walls at Water- 
ford, there is no mention of any fortress of the nature of a keep or 
citadel inside any of those towns. There is, indeed, good evidence of 
the existence in 1170 of a mound outside the walls of Dublin, ‘la 
Hogges desus Steine’ of the Song of Dermot; but this was probably 
not a fortress. 

Excluding, then, the Northmen the problem, as regards Ireland 
at all events, practically resolves itself into the alternative of 
ascribing the motes either to Celtic tribes or to early Anglo-Norman 
settlers. In endeavouring to solve this problem it is important to 
observe that this type of fortress was adopted in Normandy in the 
eleventh century, as the Bayeux tapestry incontestably proves, and 
that strong reasons have been put forward for thinking that the 
type was introduced by the Normans into England in that century, 
in some few cases perhaps before, and in many cases after, the 
year 1066.‘ On the other hand, so far as 1 am aware, no direct 
evidence has been adduced from the Irish annals or Irish literature 
or elsewhere showing that a Celtic fortress was ever constructed on 
a high artificial mound. The type, therefore, is known to be 
Norman and not known to be Irish. 

Inferentially indeed an attempt has been made to identify certain 
existing fortified motes with certain ‘duns’ or ‘lisses’ or ‘ raths’ 
mentioned in pre-Norman documents. But in the first place 
it is important to observe that the supposed Celtic fortress is in each 
case ascribed to some very early—often, indeed, to some prehistoric 
—period. Thus the mote near Downpatrick is claimed as being the 
rath of Celtchar, a hero of the Red Branch cycle of Irish story, 
referred to about the Christian era. Burgage or Ballyknockan 
Mote, ‘near Leighlin Bridge, is equated with the Dinn Righ, a fort 
of some entirely prehistoric kings of Leinster, said to have been 
abandoned even in prehistoric times. The mote at Slane is identi- 
fied with Ferta fer Feice (the graves of Fiacc’s men), in existence 
before St. Patrick’s time, and the mote at Donaghpatrick, also in 


‘I refer to Mr. Round, Quarterly Review, July 1894, pp. 27-57; Mr. George 
Neilson, Scottish Review, 1898; Mr. St. John Hope, Archeological Journal, vol. Ix. ; 
and Mrs. Armitage, Proc. of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. xxxiv.; and 
English Historical Review, vols. xix. and xx. 
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Meath, is assigned to the same period. The mote near Lismore is 
equated with Dunsginne, a fortress existing in the year 633. A 
somewhat similar claim is made for the motes near Rahugh and at 
Durrow. The mote at Naas is equated with a dun at the same 
place, supposed to have been built in the mythical period, afterwards 
the residence of some of the early kings of Leinster, but abandoned 
by them in the year 907. The motes at Knockgraffon and Kilfin- 
nane are said to be two of the forts of the kings of Cashel, which are 
mentioned in the ‘ Book of Rights,’ a work, to take the more moderate 
computation, ascribed to the close of the ninth century. It is a severe 
strain on our credulity to ask us to believe that a type of fortress, 
adopted in the eleventh century by the Normans, famous pioneers 
in the art of war, was known to and adopted by Celtic tribes through- 
out the first nine centuries of our era, and apparently then abandoned 
by them. In the next place the method of identification is faulty. 
It is virtually based on the fact that a mote is to be found at or near 
—generally only near—the place indicated in the early document. 
In some cases, indeed, the indication is so vague that the identifier 
hesitates between widely distant sites, and finally pitches on a mote 
site, because of the mote. But, unless it can be first shown that 
fortresses of this type were used by the Irish at these remote times, 
this method is at best begging the question atissue. Furthermore, 
in the case of several of these supposed identifications I think I am 
able to show positively that the rath, dun, or liss mentioned was in 
all probability situated elsewhere. 

Passing, however, from ‘ the prehistoric theory,’ it is, no doubt, 
a priori possible that the Celtic tribes adopted this method of castle- 
building in the century or so previous to the Anglo-Norman 
invasion, though nobody, so far as I know, has put this hypothesis 
forward. Against its adoption it may be noted: (1) There is no 
documentary description of any such Celtic fortress. (2) This type of 
fortress would seemingly not be suited to a people who did not use 
the bow or any weapon more deadly at a distance than a stone or 
a dart hurled by the hand. (3) We have the direct testimony of 
Giraldus Cambrensis that even the fossata and castella murata (by 
which I understand earthen entrenchments and dry-stone cashels), 
which he attributes to the Northmen, were in his time deserted. 
Hibernicus enim populus castella non curat. Silvis namque pro castris, 
paludibus utitur pro fossatis. (4) Though some few pre-Norman 
fortresses called caislein, a word undoubtedly elsewhere used to denote 
castles, are mentioned in the Irish annals (written in the form 
which has come down to us long after the event), no mote has been 
found at any of the sites mentioned, with the exception of Athlone. 
(5) Though we have two substantially contemporary detailed 
accounts of the Anglo-Norman invasion there is no mention in 
either of them, or in the Irish annals, of the siege or assault of an 
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Irish castle at that period. (6) The distribution of motes is seemingly 
inconsistent with any theory of their use by the tribes of Ireland 
generally, while, as 1 hope to show, it is entirely consistent with the 
supposition that they were erected by the early Norman settlers, 
and exactly what we should expect on that hypothesis. 


Tue LorpsHip oF MEATH. 


A Huge de Laci ad done 
Mithe tut en erite : 
Mithe donat li guerrer 
Pur cincquante cheualer. 


1174. Trim, co. Meath.—This was, perhaps, the first considerable 
fortress erected by the English in Ireland, and fortunately we can gather 
its nature from the description in the Song of Dermot. There we are 
told that Hugh de Lacy fortified a house (i.e. built a strong house) at 
Trim, and threw a trench around it, and then inclosed it with a stockade.° 
He then put a garrison in it, under Hugh Tyrell. Rory O’Conor, how- 
ever, led a large army against it, and Hugh Tyrell, unable to get help in 
time, abandoned it. The Irish then -burnt the house, which we may 
infer was a wooden bretesche, and levelled ‘the mote’ even with the 
ground,® from which it is evident that the bretesche was on the summit of 
a mote, or artificial mound of earth. Giraldus Cambrensis also mentions 
O’Conor’s advance into Meath and the destruction of the castles of Trim 
and Duleek.’ Hugh Tyrrell afterwards rebuilt the fortress at Trim.® 
King John came to Trim on 2 July 1210, and no doubt took the castle 
into his own hands, as he was then at war with the De Lacies. His 
writs are dated apud pratum subtus Trim, a formula which frequently 
occurs in John’s Irish itinerary. Ido not think it can be inferred from 
this formula that there was at the time no castle at the places mentioned. 
There were plenty of castles on the line of his route, and he would 
naturally arrange to stop where there was one. The formula rather 
points to the diminutive size of the castles, many of them even then 
perhaps mere wooden towers, with no great hall in which he could hold 
his court. Consequently he transacted his business—under an awning, we 
may suppose—in some neighbouring field. At any rate there was some 
sort of castle at Trim in 1215, when it was restored to Walter de Lacy.'® 
According to Ware’s Annals the castle of Trim (meaning, probably, the 


> E cil de Laci pus Hugun 
A Trym ferma une meisun, 
E fosse jeta envirun, 
E pus Venclost de hireson.—Lines 3222-6. 
It is afterwards called a chastel and the building a dongun. 
® La mot firent tut degeter, 
Desque a la tere tut verser, 
E la meysun tut premer 
De fu ardant estenceler.—Lines 3300-4. 
7 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. pp. 311-3. 
* Song of Dermot, ll. 3338-9. Sa forcelette referma. 
* The formula occurs at Dublin, Grenoge, Trim, Kells, Louth, Dundalk, 
Downpatrick. 
© Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, vol. i. no. 612. 
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first important stone castle) was built in 1220; and this agrees with a 
royal mandate, dated 30 March 1224, that Walter de Lacy should have 
‘the hall, houses, and chambers in the castle of Trim’ for himself and 
his retinue to dwell in while fighting the king’s enemies.'' From this 
time the castle appears to have been the principal one in East Meath. 
The extensive buildings, constructed at various periods, still standing on 
the high ground over the right bank of the Boyne, at the east end of the 
town, include, no doubt, the site of Hugh Tyrell’s mote.'? 

1174. DuveLEsceNsE Castrum: Duleek, co. Meath.— Mentioned 
by Giraldus as having been destroyed by Rory O’Conor at the same time 
as Trim, and repaired by Raymond le Gros.'* It too was one of John’s 
stopping places (9 August 1210). I have seen no reference to a stone 
castle here, nor are there any remains of one. According to information 
obtained on the spot by Mr. Stallybrass there was a steep mote here 
about eighty years ago, but it was carted away for sand. It was in the 
village, in an angle formed by a stream and the Nanny river, and some 
slight traces of it remain. 

1176. Suanz, co. Meath.— This castle was erected for Richard 
the Fleming, ancestor of the barons of Slane, in or previous to this 
year. Its destruction is recorded at length in the Song of Dermot, 
from which account we can glean its nature, and the date is supplied by 
the Annals of Ulster. The former tells us that wn mot fist cil (Ricard le 
Flemmeng) jeter pur ses enemis grever, but the Irish of the northern dis- 
tricts attacked him in large force, destroyed la meyson (the bretesche), and 
killed the garrison.'‘ We have here, as in the case of Trim, positive 
evidence that this caislén, as the Irish annalists call it, consisted of a 
mote and bretesche. There is at Slane, on the top of the hill not far 
from the monastery, a mote about twenty-eight feet high, formed of earth 
and rock splinters, girt by a fosse cut in the rock, from sixteen to eighteen 
feet wide and from six to ten deep, with a slight outer rampart, and an 
inclosure within a second slight fosse and rampart somewhat eccentrically 
placed. The level summit of the mote is ninety feet across, and has a 
very slight rampart.'° As I have already pointed out'® the townland 
immediately adjoining this part of the demense to the north is called 
Brittstown, which seems to be the Meathian form of Ballybrittas, the 
town of the bretesche, and to point to this mote as the earthwork on 
which the bretesche stood which gave rise to the name. Further con- 
sideration induces me to add that the fact of the fosse having been 
actually cut in the rock, and the mound largely formed of the rock 
splinters presumably so obtained, seems to point to a defensive purpose 
in the original erection of the mound. It is not easy to suppose that 
such an unnecessary labour would have been undertaken for a sepulchral 
tumulus. 

1176. GauTrmm: a townland and parish in the barony of Deece, 
co. Meath.—The Irish annals tell us that immediately after the destruc- 

" C.D.I. vol. i. no. 1176; ef. no. 1203. 

See Dean Butler’s Castle of Trim for many interesting notices, mostly from 
records, concerning the castle and its vicinity. 

8 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 313. '* Song of Dermot, ll. 3174-201. 

® For a full description and section of the mote see Mr. Westropp’s paper, Journ. 
R.S.A.I. 1901, p. 416. 6 Ante, vol. xxi. (1906), p. 424. 
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tion of Slane Castle the castles of Kells, Galtrim, and Derrypatrick, all in 
Meath, were razed or left desolate through fear of the Kinel-Owen.'’ 
The barony of Deece appears to have been granted by Hugh de Lacy to 
Hugh de Hose, afterwards Hussey, ancestor of the barons of Galtrim. 
There is a mote in the demesne of Galtrim House, in the townland. It 
is about thirty feet high. The top is a flat oval about 115 feet 
by 82 feet, with a rather deep depression, suggesting that there was a 
souterrain which has fallen in. No rampart or ditch is now traceable. 
There are no castle remains in the neighbourhood. Mulhussey Castle, 
about eight miles away, is a ruin of considerable extent, which has com- 
paratively recently been restored as a dwelling house (Mr. Joseph H. 
Moore, county surveyor, Meath). Mr. Stallybrass’s plan, however, shows 
traces of a fosse round three-quarters of the mote of Galtrim and traces 
of a heart-shaped bailey to the south-east. 

Crennanus: Kells, co. Meath.—An English castle was ‘in process 
of erection’ at Kells in 1176, but in the same year, after the destruction 
of the castle at Slane, it ‘was razed and left desolate.’'* No further 
early mention is made of it, so it was perhaps never completed. In 1210 
King John stopped at Kells, and his writs are dated apud pratum suhtus 
Kendles. He may have stopped at the monastery. O’Donovan says, 
‘ The Castle of Kells (or rather re-edification of it) stood not many years 
since opposite Cross Street, in the town of Kells, but no part of it now 
remains.’ '® There is now no mote at the town of Kells. 

CaAISLEN DOIRE Parraic: Derrypatrick, a townland in the parish of 
the same name, barony of Deece, co. Meath.—The site of a castle is 
marked on the map near the church ruins, but Iam told there is no 
mote here, and that the site is noticeable only by the roughness of the 
ground. This district appears to have been granted by Hugh de Lacy 
to Leonisius de Bromiard, who gave to the Abbey of St. Thomas, Dublin, 
a number of churches, including that of ‘ Derpatrick,’ or ‘ Derepatrick,’ 
and those of the neighbouring parishes of Kilmore, Cylmullin, and 
Kiltale.2° The caput of the manor was probably at Kilmore. I have 
found no further mention of a castle at Derrypatrick. 

Speaking of the year 1181, Giraldus says Hactenus enim Media 
plurimum, Lagenia parum fuerat incastellata. The only castles in 
Meath which he has hitherto mentioned by name are Trim and Duleek. 
In 1182, however, he says that Hugh de Lacy erected in Media vero 
castellum de Clunarech, castellwm de Kilair, castellum Adae de Futepoi, 
castellum Gileberto de Nungent, et alia multa quae singula per ordinem 
enumerare longum esset.*! 

1182. CaAsTELLUM DE CLUNARECH (or better, with some MSS., 
CiuNARET): Clonard, co. Meath.—This was the seat of a famous monas- 


“ The Irish word ro-fasaighti, translated ‘ razed’ by MacCarthy, ‘ left desolate’ by 
O’Donovan, and ‘deserted’ by Hennessy, simply means ‘ was laid waste’ (fasach = a 
wilderness or waste place) or destroyed. 

'* Ann, Ulst., Ann. Loch Cé, 1176. 

1 Four Masters, 1176, note t. It was in existence circa 1746; Journ. R.S.A.I. 
1892, p. 129. 

* Reg. St. Thomas, Dublin, p. 21. This charter was confirmed by Eugenius, 
bishop of Clonard (1174-94), and the confirmation witnessed by Hugo de Lacy, which 
fixes its date prior to 1186. 21 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 356. 
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tery in early times. It was refounded by the De Lacies in the twelfth 
century. In 1200 ‘ Clonard was burned to injure the English who were 
in it.’22_ This may refer to the new monastery, or to the castle. Clonard 
was one of the castles restored to Walter de Lacy in 1215, and in 1245 it 
belonged to Isabella de Beaufo.?* Not far from the church site and close 
to the river is a conspicuous mote, about thirty-three feet high, sur- 
rounded by a wide ditch and a rampart. The latter in one place takes 
the form of a low rectangular platform (bailey), forty-two by sixteen 
paces.24 There are no remains of a stone castle. 

1184. CasTELLuM DE Kimarr: now Killare, barony of Rathconrath, 
co. Westmeath.—it would appear from Hugh de Lacy’s charter to William 
le Petit that Killare was then retained in the hands of the former.”®» The 
erection of the castle of Cilldir, or Cellfdir, is mentioned in the annals 
under the year 1184, and its burning and destruction by the Irish in 
1187.7 Ihave seen no further record of a castle here. Nor are there 
any remains of a stone castle. There is, however, a conspicuous mote, 
about thirty feet high, on the spot, with well-preserved ditch and rampart, 
but no remains of a bailey. 

CasteLLuM ApDAE DE Furepor: Skreen, co. Meath.—Hugh de Lacy 
gave Adam de Feipo (afterwards written Phepo) ‘Scrin,’ now Skreen, 
near Tara, where Adam and his heirs afterwards lived as ‘ barons of 
Skreen.’ 27 There is a mote, with slight traces of a bailey, in the 
grounds of Skreen Castle (ir. Stallybrass). From the charter to William 
le Petit above referred to, it appears that Rauakonil (Ir. Rubhachonaill), 
now Rathconnell, Westmeath, was granted to Adam de Totipon (probably 
the Adam de Futepoi of Giraldus).** There is a mote at Rathconnell 
Court (Rev. H. W. White). 

CASTELLUM GILLEBERTO DE NuNGENT: Castletown Delvin, co. West- 
meath.—Gilbert de Nugent, ancestor of the marquis of Westmeath, was 
granted Delvin totam quam in tempore Hibernicorum O’ Finelani tenuerant 
for the service of five knights.2® At Castletown Delvin, in Westmeath, 
there is ‘a mote, with garden at the base, which may have been the 
bailey. Near it is the stone castle, a keep with round towers at the 
angles, probably not as early as John’s reign’ (Mrs. Armitage). This 
latter is probably the castle at ‘ Delven’ for the fortification of which one 
year’s service of Meath was ordered to be given to Richard de Tuit in 
1220.°° Such orders, of which there are several, seem to give us dates 
for the first stone castles. The Richard de Tuit mentioned was iwre 
uxoris third baron of Delvin. 

Five of the above mentioned castles, viz. Trim, Slane, Galtrim, 
Skreen, and Delvin, or at least the feoffees of the lands, are named in 
the Song of Dermot. If we go through the rest of the passage giving 
the subinfeudation of Hugh de Lacy’s lordship,*! and, where possible, 


22 Four Masters, 1200. * C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 612, 2762. ** Mr. Stallybrass’s plan. 

25 MS. Ayscough, 4792, Brit. Mus., transcribed Song of Dermot, p. 309. 

*€ Ann. Ulst. 1184; Four Masters, 1184, 1187. 

*7 Song of Dermot, ll. 3156-7 and note. 8 Ante, vol. xxi. (1906), p. 425. 

*® See the charter transcribed in Butler’s Trim Castle, p. 252, and translated from 
an old copy in the Clarendon collection in Lynch’s Legal Institutions, p. 150; compare 
Song of Dermot,1. 3158, and Four Masters, 1174, note w. 

* C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 884, 970. 3! Song of Dermot, ll. 3132-77. 
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identify the castle sites indicated, we shall obtain several other castles 
whose erection is attested, or I think may safely be inferred, within the 
eriod. 

. CHASTELKNOC : now Castleknock, a townland in the parish and barony 
of the same name, near Dublin.—It is probably the place called Cnucha 
in Irish literature and in the annals,®** but I do not think it was called 
Caislén Cnucha in pre-Norman times. It was granted to Hugh Tyrrell,** 
and the site of his fortress is described by Mrs. Armitage as ‘an oval 
motte, walled round the top, carrying a smaller motte (once ditched), on 
which stands the ruins of an octagonal keep. No other bailey; ditch and 
bank double for half the circumference.’ The Castle of Cnoc was more 
than once ordered to be prostrated by John and Henry III, but it appears 
that this was not done.** 

Mutuinear.—This was the caput baroniae of Magheradernon, co. 
Westmeath, corruptly written ‘ Macherueran’ in the Song of Dermot. The 
barony was granted to William le Petit, whose successors were known as 
‘barons of Mullingar.’ In 1207 William le Petit was granted a fair at 
‘ Admulingar,’ and in 1228 Nicholas le Petit was granted a free warren 
in the demesne of his manor of ‘ Admolinger.’** The remains of the 
castle of Mullingar, known as Petit’s Castle, and a large mote which 
stood near it were cleared away in 1828 to make room for the now dis- 
used gaol. 

RATHKENNY : a townland and parish in Meath.—This is one of the 
three places granted to William le Petit. The third, Chastel Brec, I can- 
not identify. In 1228-9 Nicholas le Petit was granted a weekly market 
at his manor of Rathkenny.** There are some remains of a late castle on 
a bank above a river at the village of Rathkenny, but no certain trace of 
a mote. A field across the river, however, is called the ‘ Moat Field,’ 
and just beyond, close to Rathkenny House, is marked on the map ‘ Site 
of Rathkenny Fort.’ This may have been a mote. There seems to have 
been another Rathkenny in Meath. A document in the Chartulary of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, dated 1246, is headed ‘ Rathkeni que nunc 
vocatur Teltyn in Machyrgalyn.’*’ This Teltyn is certainly Teltown, 
adjoining Donaghpatrick, on the northern bank of the Blackwater above 
Navan, and it may be that the great mote of Donaghpatrick was William 
le Petit’s fortress. I lay no stress on this conjecture, which indeed is not 
securely founded, but, as this is one of the motes for which Mr. Westropp 
claims a pre-Patrician existence, it may be useful to point out that the 
references he gives do not in the least support his contention.** The 
Tripartite Life says, ‘ Thereafter Patrick went to Conall, son of Niall. 
There was his station in the place wherein stands Domnach Patraic 


82 Four Masters, 3579, 726, 917. The name Cnucha is said to be derived from the 
wife of a Firbolg king who died and was buried there, let us say, nineteen centuries 
B.c. It does not follow that the earthworks any more than the stone castle have to 
be ascribed to that misty period. 33 Song of Dermot, ll. 3132-3. 

* C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 515, 841, 1046, 1047, 1139. 

% Jbid. vol. i. nos. 330, 1673. I owe this important information as to the mote 
and castle of Mullingar to Mr. James Tuite, M.P., a resident in the town. He got it 
when a boy from an old man named Ward, also a resident. The date is from Lewis’s 
Topogr. Dict. 

8° Ibid. no. 1673. 87 Vol. i. p. 199. % Journ. R.S.A.I. 1904, p. 327. 
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to-day. Then did Conall measure out a church for God and Patrick with 
60 feet of his feet.’*° The reference to the annals anno 745 also clearly 
refers to the church, and not, as Mr. Westropp contends, to the fortress— 
‘profanation (or forcible entry) of Domnach Patraic.’ A fortress could 
not be called domnach (dominica), the regular word for one of St. Patrick’s 
churches. Besides the word sarughadh, ‘ profanation,’ seems to be regu- 
larly used in the annals with reference to a church or religious sanctuary. 
It is so used even in the passages which Mr. Westropp quotes to prove 
the contrary. Finally the deeds referred to by Mr. Westropp in the 
Register of St. Thomas relate not to Donaghpatrick, but to Donagh- 
more near Greenoge, in the barony of Ratoath, and to Donaghmore on 
the Boyne, near Navan. I cannot, however, connect William le Petit 
with the mote of Donaghpatrick. The individual owner is of little con- 
sequence, but Donaghpatrick was an important manor in the possession 
of Roger le Poer before 1231, and embraced lands in the adjoining 
parishes.*° 

1192. ARDNURCHER: a townland in the parish of Ardnurcher, also 
called Horseleap, co. Westmeath.—This district was granted to Meiler 
FitzHenry. According to the Irish annals Caislen Atha an Urchair 
was erected in 1192, and in 1207 Meiler, after a siege of five weeks, 
was forced to surrender it to the sons of Hugh de Lacy, and ‘ was 
banished from the country.’ Lands here under the name of ‘ Atornoro- 
hor ’ were included in Meiler’s grant to the Abbey of Connall, which he 
founded.‘! The castle was, I think, restored to Walter de Lacy in 1220.47 
The castle site is well known. It is on the end of a ridge, from the back 
of which it is cut off by a double trench. It includes an oblong mote 
with flat top, 25 x 12 paces. The summit is about 30 feet above the 
ditch at the upper side, and 47 at the lower, where there is a railway 
cutting. There is a small high bailey at one side, with two pieces 
of a massive wall, one at each side of the ditch. These fragments of 
masonry are composed of large stones with big joints, and are probably 
Norman. They may be, as O’Donovan thought, the piers of a draw- 
bridge.** There are traces of another rectangular bailey at the opposite 
side of the mote.*4 

Nopser: a townland and parish in the barony of Morgallion, co. Meath 
(an obair=the work. The n of the article is incorporated with the name, 
as in Newry, the river Nore, &c.) The name is not, I think, mentioned 
in pre-Norman times. It seems to have been called ‘ Lober ’ or ‘ le ober’ 


89 The word translated ‘ station’ by Stokes is sosad. It simply means ‘a resting- 
place,’ ‘an abode,’ and does not imply a fortress at all. In the Lebar Brece homily 
the word used is still less definite, inad = locus. At any rate Donaghpatrick Church 
is not on the top or within the precincts of the mote. 

© See Chart. St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, vol. i. no. 242 (where Duuwenach Patric is 
absurdly identified by the editor with Downpatrick), and cf. nos. 171-3, 241. The 
tenement embraced Rathkeni or Rathkerni, Talten (Teltown), Lisgillan (perhaps the 
adjoining parish of Clongill), and other places. It is called the honor de Duuenach- 
patric (no. 171). 

| C.D.I. vol. i. no. 273 (confirmation grant a. 1205), and ef. no. 3082. 

2 Thid. nos. 952, 953, 1022 (Adamirthur or Armirthur). 

48 Four Masters, 1192, note w. There are entries of expenses for works and wage 
at ‘ Ardnoreucher ’ Castle in the Irish Pipe Roll for the 19th Hen. III. 

‘4 From Mrs. Armitage’s plans and notes. 
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with the French article,*® and is often called ‘the Obber,’ probably in 
reference to the Norman stronghold. The whole of ‘ Makerigalin,’ now 
Morgallion, was granted to Gilbert de Nangle, who gave the church of 
St. John of Nober to the Abbey of St. Thomas, Dublin. In 1196 Gilbert 
de Nangle was expelled from Meath, and the castle of Nober was one of 
those restored to Walter de Lacy in 1216.‘ At Nobber ‘ there is a motte 
about 25 feet high and a portion of bailey, with wing banks going up the 
motte. No stone castle’ (Mrs. Armitage). 

Le Novan: Navan, granted to Jocelin de Nangle, together with the 
land of Ardbraccan.‘? In 1215 his father’s land in Novan was confirmed 
to Philip de Angulo (Nangle) by King John.‘* The town grew up, was 
walled, and remained under the protection of the Nangles for many 
centuries. The abbey of St. Mary here is said to have been founded by 
Jocelin de Nangle, but there is no record or remains of any stone castle 
in the town. I have already described the conspicuous mote here with 
its lune-shaped bailey, due, perhaps, to the configuration of the natural 
hill.‘ 

1199. GranarD, co. Longford.—Erected by Richard de Tuit as a 
stronghold against O’Reilly in South Breifny.*° In 1210 Richard de 
Tuit founded the Cistercian abbey of Larha (Abbeylara), near Granard. 
In the same year, on 12 August, King John stopped apud Grenard, 
castrum Ricardi de Thuit. Next year, 1211, Richard de Tuit was killed 
by the fall of a tower during the building of a stone castle at Athlone.*! 
Grenard was one of the castles restored to Walter de Lacy in 1215, but 
I find no subsequent mention of a castle here. O’Donovan says, ‘The 
most remarkable feature of antiquity now to be seen at Granard isa large 
moat with a considerable part of two circumvallations around it. It is 
said that this moat was opened about fifty years ago, and that the arched 
vaults of a castle were found within it, built of beautiful square stones, 
which are well cemented with lime and sand mortar.’*? The mote is 
about forty feet high. There are traces of a shell keep on the top and of 
a small round tower in the centre. There is an ordinary fan-shaped 
bailey, and then this and the mote and a considerable space besides are 
almost surrounded by a large irregular earthwork.** There are no other 
castle remains at Granard. 

RaTHWIRE: & townland in the barony of Farbill, co. Westmeath.— 
‘Ratwor’ was given to Robert de Lacy.** King John stopped here on 
14 August 1210, apud Ratwer, and received hostages from Cathal Crove- 
derg O’Conor.*® Even in 1682 ‘some portions of the outwalls and heaps 
of rubbish ’ were all that remained of the ruins of what seemed to have 


* C.D.I. vol. i. no. 704, where ‘ Cnoc in the honour of Lober’ may be the parish of 
Knock in Morgallion ; cf. no. 625, and see ante, vol. xxi. (1906), p. 423. 

© C.D.I. vol. i. no. 719. 

” Song of Dermot, ll. 3144-5. * C.D.I, vol. i. no. 673. 

© Ante, vol. xxi. (1906), p. 438. 

8° Dublin copy of the Ann. Inisfallen, quoted in Four Masters, 1199, note z ; 
cf. Ann. Loch Cé, 1199. 

5! Chart. St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, vol. ii. pp. 279, 312, and Four Masters, 1210. 

5? Four Masters, 1262, note o. 

°$ Mrs. Armitage’s plan. 5! Song of Dermot, ll. 3150-1. 

8 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 407; Four Masters, sub anno 1209. 
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been ‘a strong, well-built fort.’°* Mr. Stallybrass recognised ‘ a motte and 
bailey, with considerable remains of foundations in the bailey, and one 
wing wall going up the motte.’ 

1192. Krisrx1: a townland in the parish of the same name in the 
barony of Moygoish, co. Westmeath.—This district was granted to Geoffrey 
de Constantine, who founded a priory of canons regular at Tristernagh, 
in the neighbourhood, and the Caislen Cille Bigsighe was erected in 
1192.57 O’Donovan in 1887 found here ‘the site of a castle, but no 
remains of its walls,’ and ‘a moat surrounded by one circular fosse.’ °° 
This mote is marked on the map, also the site of Kilbixi town in ‘ Burgess 
land.’ Sir Henry Piers, writing in 1682, says, ‘There is here a large 
piece of an old square castle called Burgage Castle, and forty acres of 
ground adjoining to it, called also the Burgage land.’*® We shall find 
this significant denomination in connexion with other motes. 

DoLLARDSTOWN : a townland in the parish of Painestown, barony of 
Lower Duleek, co. Meath.—There can be little doubt that this was the 
manor of Adam Dullard, who was given the land of ‘ Rathenuarthi’ by 
Hugh de Lacy.®® There is a mote at Dollardstown of the terraced type. 
It is 21 feet high, with a slight rampart round the top. About 
12 feet lower there is a terrace 20 feet wide, with a low rampart all 
round the mote. Then after another drop there is a second terrace 
15 feet wide, with a banking wall of cobbles on the outside.®! 

KinBEG: now @ parish in Kells Lower, co. Meath.—Adjoining the 
churchyard in the townland of Moat, in the parish of Kilbeg, is a very 
high mote (Canon Healy). I think this may be the site of a castle built 
by Thomas de Craviile, to whom Hugh de Lacy gave ‘ Emlagh Beccon, 
north-east of Kells.’ The parish of Kilbeg adjoins that of Emlagh and 
seems to contain the only church site. A commandery of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem was afterwards founded here by Walter de Lacy, 
and was made a cell of that of Kilmainham, near Dublin. Hence the 
parish has the alternative name of Kilmainham Beg. This identification 
is of course conjectural, and I only mention it to complete the list of 
names and places mentioned in the Song of Dermot. 

1191. RATHCUANARTAIGH : now corruptly Rathconrath, a village and 
townland in the parish and barony of the same name, co. Westmeath.— 
A castle was built here in 1191.5 It is the place corruptly written 
Ratheimarthi in the Song of Dermot, and correctly anglicised Rath- 
conarty in the ecclesiastical taxation of Meath. The name means ‘ the 
rath of the hounds.’®* I have not met with any further reference to a 

56 Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, p. 61. 

57 Song of Dermot, 3154-5 and note; Ann. Loch Cé, 1192. 

58 Four Masters, 1192 and note z. 

5® * Chronographical Description of Westmeath,’ in Vallancey’s Collectanea de reb. 
Hib. vol. i. p. 76. According to a plan supplied to me by Mrs. Armitage the mote is 
twenty-seven feet high, and contains on the top the foundations of a wall inclosing a 
rectangular space of 15 x 10 paces, with foundations of a building twelve feet square in 
the centre. 

6 Song of Dermot, ll. 3164-5, and see note. The adjoining townland of Paines- 
town, giving name to the parish, probably represents Paganstown, so called from 
Pagan Dullard or Dollard, Adam’s brother (Chart. St. Mary’s, Dublin, vol. i. p. 69). 

61 Mrs. Armitage’s plan. 

® Ann. Loch Cé, 1191. 8° Joyce, Names of Places, vol. ii. p. 43. 
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castle here. There is a mote marked on the map close to the church at 
Rathconrath. 

1186. Durrow, King’s County.—It was while viewing this castle 
immediately after its completion that Hugh de Lacy was murdered.® 
The site was that of an old Columban monastery. A plan showing the 
mote and the existing remains of the earthern inclosure, which latter 
may have been originally thrown up in the usual way around the monas- 
tery, was published in a paper by the Rev. Sterling de Courcy Williams.” 
The Castle of Durrow was ‘finished and aided’ in 1213. I find no 
further reference to a castle here. In 1282 the manor of Deruagh 
belonged to the bishopric of Meath, but it was partly waste owing to the 
Trish.*7 

CasTLE oF KintAmiun.—On 1 February 1214-5 a mandate was sent 
to Henry, archbishop of Dublin, ‘to distrain William de Tuit to render 
account of [to ?] the king’s exchequer, Dublin, or to come before the king to 
answer R. and H. de Tuit touching the money, rings, and gold found in 
the Castle of Killamlun.’ ** The question was evidently one of treasure 
trove, and the mention of rings suggests that the articles found were 
Celtic. I think Killamlun is now represented by Killallon, a parish in 
the barony of Fore, co. Meath. The parish adjoins part of Castletown 
Delvin, and Richard de Tuit was iwre uxoris third baron of Delvin. There 
is too a large mote at Killallon which, if the identification be correct, 
would seem to throw some light on the treasure trove; for there is a 
souterrain in the mote at Killallon which may possibly be of Celtic 
construction. Unfortunately permission was refused to Mr. Rotheram, 
from whom my information is derived, to reopen it. He examined, 
however, the mote in the townland of Moat, parish of Killeagh, near 
Oldcastle, where there is also a souterrain of dry stonework similar to 
the souterrains frequently found in Irish raths, except that the entrance 
passage is on the side of the mound quite low down, whereas usually you 
step into the opening from above and descend to the chamber. This 
induced Mr. Rotheram to think that ‘these two moat caves were not 
built by the same people who constructed those round Slieve na Cailliagh, 
or else they were made at a different period.’ ®® From drawings of the 
Killeagh mote, however, supplied to me by Mr. Rotheram I think it 
probable that the mote was thrown up inside a Celtic rath abutting 
against the embankment on one side, and that the souterrain, which is 
at the base of the mote on the outer side and on a level with the floor of 


*! See Four Masters, 1186, where all the authorities are collected in the note. 

*® Journ. R.S.AI. 1899, p. 232. The writer also gives a translation by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes of an interesting Irish poem, ascribed to St. Columba, which tells 
how the monks made ‘dykes (mounds) in Durrow, so that there might not be a 
breach therein,’ and how they put stakes‘ in a comely row on every side around the 
monastery.’ There is no mention of anything that could be called a mote. Evi- 
dently they surrounded the monastery with an earthen vallum surmounted by a pali- 
sade. 

* Ann. Clonmacnois, 1213; Ann. Loch Cé, 1214. * Trish Pipe Rolls, 10 Ed. I. 

* C.D.I. vol. i. no. 529. Killallon appears in the ecclesiastical taxation (C.D.I. 
vol. v. p. 267) as ‘ Killallwyn,’ a spelling pointing to an aspirated m. 

® Proc. R.I.A. 1894, p. 305. Mr. Rotheram did not reach a chamber at Killeagh. 
The souterrain was broken down and he was not allowed to excavate. 
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‘the rath bailey,’ may have belonged to the rath. The souterrain at 
Killallon, I understand, is in a similar position, but I have no drawings 
of it. A detailed examination is much to be desired. If the souterrain 
should prove to belong to a Celtic rath it might account for ‘ the money, 
rings, and gold’ found in the Castle of Killallon. 

In the year 1215, or soon afterwards, Walter de Lacy’s castles in Meath 
were restored to him, and a list is given in the Calendar. The following 
castles are mentioned: Drogheda (which, however, remained in the 
king’s hands till 1217), Laghelachon, Loxhundy, and Hincheleder; 
Clunard ; Grenard, Kilmore, and Favorie; Trum; Nober, Ratouth, and 
Typermesan.7° The castles of Clonard, Granard, Trim, and Nobber 
have already been dealt with, and in each case a mote is in existence or 
on record. 

DroGHEepA.—The Mill Mount, on the Meath side, is an artificial mound, 
and there is a circular bailey on the west side, against which the town 
wall abuts. This mote figures in Cromwell's account of the storming of 
Tredagh, where he describes it as ‘a place very strong and of difficult 
access, being exceedingly high, having a good graft, and strongly 
palisadoed.’ 

LoxHunpy—wmore correctly written Logseuethy (Cal. no. 698)—is now 
known as Loughsewdy, or Ballymore Loughsewdy, or Ballymore, and the 
lake appears on the map as Lough Sunderlin, in the barony of Rath- 
conrath, co. Westmeath.”' There is a mote at Ballymore (Rev. H. W. 
White). This was the chief manor in Westmeath after the partition, when 
it belonged to Theobald de Verdun.” 

LACHELACHON.—This place has not been identified. Can the name 
now be represented by Loughan, a parish, also called Castlekieran, on 
the border between Meath and Breffny?’* At any rate there is a 
remarkable mote with a high bailey here, called by Mr. Westropp 
Derver Mote. 

HINcHELEDER.—This name appears as Inchelefyre and Incheleffer in 
the Calendar. It was perhaps an island fortress, but I have not 
identified it. 

Kitmore.—I think this place must be Kilmore near Lough Oughter, co. 
Cavan. A royal letter of the year 1224 enables us to identify it.”> It 
was written by William Mareschal the younger, earl of Pembroke, who 
was made justiciary and sent over to Ireland to cope with Hugh de Lacy, 


7 C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 596, 612, 719. 

™ See Four Masters, 1450, note p. 

™ C.D.I. vol. ii. no. 2303, where the name is printed ‘ Loxinedy ’ and equated by the 
editor with Lough Shinny (co. Dublin), where Mrs. Armitage, thus misled, in vain 
looked for a mote. 

7 The name seems to represent Loch na Lachan, ‘the lake or pool of the ducks.’ 
This name has become Loughloughan,in Antrim. See Joyce, Names of Places, vol. i. 
p. 488. It may have been shortened into Loughan, in Meath. 

™ C.D.I. vol. ii. nos. 1635, 2303. 

™% Ibid. vol. i. nos. 1208, 1204; and ef. nos. 1174, and 1184, where the king of 
Connaught complains of William de Lacy’s occupation of this district. Walter de 
Lacy (the loyal brother) appears to have attacked the Crannog O’Raighilligh in 1220 
and taken hostages (Ann. Loch Cé), and the same annals call the crannog con- 
structed by William de Lacy in 1223 Inis-Laodhachain. This was, perhaps, the same 
¢rannog as that nientioned in the royal letter, or if not was probably near it. 
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the dispossessed earlof Ulster, who had come to Ireland to attempt toregain 
his position by force of arms. The letter tells how Hugh de Lacy’s 
relations and adherents were captured in a castle called Cronoc Orauly 
(Crannog O’ Raighilligh, a stockaded island in Lough Oughter), and in the 
castle of Kilmore, which must have been in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Westropp records a mote here,’® which would be hard to account for, were 
it not for this royal letter. As it is, the existence of this outlying mote at 
the site of this outlying castle is very significant. The Castle of Kilmore 
was presumably in existence before 1215, when it was ordered to be re- 
stored to Walter de Lacy, and it was probably to secure his position here 
that he made a hosting to O’Reilly’s crannog and took hostages there in 
1220. The castle was, however, ‘broken’ by O’Reilly in 1225 or 1226,77 
and we hear no more about it. The attempted encroachment of the 
English in this direction failed. 

Favortg, or rather Favoria, is a latinised form of the Irish Fabhar 
or Fobhar [Feichin], now anglicised Fore, a townland and barony in 
Westmeath. It was the site of an ancient priory founded by St. Fechin, 
which Walter de Lacy made a cell of the Abbey of St. Taurin, in Normandy. 
The castle was probably erected before 1210, when Four was one of John’s 
halting places, possibly not long after 1176, when it ‘was wasted by the 
Foreigners and by the Ui Briuin.’"* I do not find any other early notice 
of a castle here after 1215. There is a mote here, marked on the map 
with a square-shaped bailey, the walls of which appear to be continued up 
the mote. 

RatoutH: Ratoath, a townland (Ratoath manor) giving name to a 
parish and barony in Meath.—The church here, with a free messuage and 
burgages, was granted to the Abbey of St. Thomas by Hugh de Lacy the 
younger about the year 1200.7° The castle is frequently mentioned down 
to 1226, but not, I think, afterwards. A mote is marked on the map near 
the church. 

TyPERMESAN: perhaps Kilmessan, co. Meath, where there is a mote 
marked on the map. It is at the back of the houses in the village, and is 
now nearly all cut away (Canon Healy). I find no other mention of this 
castle. 

I have made the foregoing list of early attested castle sites in the lord- 
ship of Meath as complete as I can, and with hardly an exception I find 
a mote, or good evidence of the former existence of a mote, close at hand in 
each case. Moreover the list covers the large majority of motes that I 
can find mentioned in Meath. Of the remaining motes on my list those 
at Moylagh and Diamor (0.8.15) have the ruins or foundations of castles 
on their summits, and that at Castlelost (0.8. 88) in the bailey,®° while 
others, such as Castletown Kindalen (0.8. Westmeath 82), Oldcastle 


* Ancient Forts of Ireland, appendix with map, p. 145. 

” Ann. Loch Cé gives both dates (Ann. Ulst. 1226). 

** Ann. Ulst. 1176; ef. Gir. Cambr. pp. 134, 354, where the name is spelled 
Fovera. 

Reg. St. Thomas, Dublin, p. 8, probably in confirmation of a grant by his father. 
It was an important manor of the De Lacies. 

® For Moylagh and Diamor my authority is Canon Healy of Kells. See too for 


Moylagh, R.S.A.I. 1870-1, p. 574, and for Castlelost, Irish Penny Magazine, 1833, 
p. 393. 
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(0.8. 9), Cruicetown (0.5. 5), Dunsany (0.8. 37,) and Dunsoghly (0.5. 
Dublin 14) were at the capita of early manors.*! 

It is, I think, evident that Hugh de Lacy’s lordship was plurimum in- 
castellata even before the close of the twelfth century, with fortresses of 
the mote and bretesche type. In the words of the Annals of Loch Cé 
(1186), ‘ Meath, from the Shannon to the sea, was full of castles and of 
Foreigners.’ Trim, in the centre of East Meath, seems to have been 
the caput, as it certainly was after the erection of the stone castle: 
In the main the other sites were probably chosen with reference to each 
manor, but some on the frontiers seem to have had a wider strategic 
purpose. These perhaps were Drogheda, Nobber, Derver, Oldcastle, and 
Granard on the northern border, and Moate, Ardnurcher, Durrow, 

_ Rahugh, Castlelost, and the Pass of Kilbride on the southern. Athlone 
and Clonmacnois, closing up the circuit to the west, were perhaps a little 
later, and will be mentioned by-and-by. 

Turning now to the lordship of Leinster we may first notice two very 
early fortresses, built before the arrival of Strongbow, and before any 
part of the country can have been regarded as conquered. As will be seen 
they were of a different type. 


Tue Lorpsuie or LEINSTER. 


Li quens de grant valur 
Homage fist a sun seignur : 
Leynistere lui ad grante, 
Li riche reis en herite. 


1169. Karrecu: Carrick on Slaney, or Ferry Carrig, co. Wexford.— 
This was the first (recorded) fortress erected by the Anglo-Normans in 
Ireland. Giraldus Cambrensis tells us it was constructed by Robert Fitz 
Stephen soon after the arrival of Maurice FitzGerald. He calls it a 
municipium, and says that it was built ‘on a steep rock called Karrech, 
about two miles from Wexford, in a place strong by nature and 
strengthened by art.’** There can be no doubt that this is the rock on 
the right bank of the Slaney two miles above Wexford, in the parish of 
Carrick. The Song of Dermot speaks of it asa chastel sur Slani at 
Karret (read Karrec).** The rock descends steeply on the river-side, and 
the platform on the top is cut off on the land side by a deep fosse banked 
on the inner side.“ FitzStephen was deprived of Wexford and the 
adjacent lands by Henry II in 1171, and the place appears to have been 
given up to Strongbow in 1178.*° A stone castle was afterwards erected 


*! Castletown K. is ‘ fifty feet high, with crescent annexe’ (Westropp) ; Oldcastle 
similar, but smaller (see Tomb of Ollamh Fodhla, by E. A. Connell, p. 4) ; Cruicetown 
is marked on the map in the demesne near the church; Dunsany is ‘ very large, de- 
faced by later buildings ’ (Westropp). 

82 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 245; cf. p. 270. 

%* Song of Dermot, |. 1397, where the fortification is attributed to Maurice Fitz 
Gerald, and 1. 1778. 

** For a description of the place and the subsequent history, with plans and de- 
scription of the existing tower on the opposite or left bank of the river, see a notice by 
the present writer in the 5th vol. of Hore’s History of Wexford, pp. 22-34. 

8° Gir. Cambr. vol. v. pp. 278, 298. 
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on the spot and became the caput of the manor of Carrick in the hands 
of the Mareschals and the De Valences and other lords of the liberty of 
Wexford. Probably, however, considering the natural strength of the 
position, no high mote was at any time thought requisite. Giraldus 
further describes FitzStephen’s fort as a municipium immunitissimum 
virgis tenuiter et cespite clausum,*®* and the Irish abridgment of the 
Expugnatio Hibernica in the parallel passage says that FitzStephen was 
‘without any fortress save a dyke of clay and a hedge of thorn and a 
single low wall of lime.’ *7 

1170. Dun Domunatni: now Baginbun Headland, on the south 
coast of Wexford.—About 1 May 1170 Raymond le Gros landed 
at a sea cliff to the south of Wexford, called by Giraldus Dundunnolf 
and in the Song of Dermot Dundonuil, Domdonuil, or Dundounil.* 
I have already given my reasons for identifying this place with the 
headland of Baginbun.*® Here, according to Giraldus, he erected a 
castrum, tenue satis ex virgis et cespite. The Irish abridgment of the 
Expugnatio Hibernica gives the correct name of this place, Dun 
Domhnaill, and adds, ‘ [There Raymond] made a trench of stones and 
clay, and then they wrought a wondrous work, to wit, a fortalice of wood 
(caislén crainn).’°° This caislén crainn was evidently a bretesche, and 
the expression used regarding it indicates that it was a novelty in Ireland. 
There is a townland called Cashlancran in the parish of Kilmolara, near 
Ballinrobe, co. Mayo, and not far from the Brittas townland in the parish 
of Kilcommon. It probably derived its name from a similar structure. 
The ‘trench of stones and clay,’ with double rampart, about 240 yards 
long, may still be seen cutting off the whole headland at Baginbun, while 
the remains of an earlier Celtic fort, presumably that known as Dun 
Domhnaill, can be discerned cutting off a minor point of the headland.°' 
Here Raymond remained until the arrival of Strongbow on 23 August 
1170, and here he successfully resisted an assault by the men of Waterford 
and their Irish allies. As this was only a temporary fort of the ‘ cliff 
castle’ type it is improbable that there was ever a mote at Baginbun. 

Next we may consider and try to identify the castles in Leinster 
mentioned by Giraldus. They were built by Hugh de Lacy in his 
capacity as chief governor after Strongbow’s death in 1176. Before this 
Lagenia parum fuerat incastellata. 

1177. Castrum LecHuiniAE, super nobilem Beruae fluvium (the 
Barrow) a latere Ossiriae (i.e. on the west bank) trans Odronam in loco 
natura munito.®*—The castle was not, therefore, close to Old Leighlin, 
which is more than two miles away from the river; nor was it, as is 
usually supposed, the Black Castle at Leighlinbridge, for that is on the 
east bank and not in a place naturally strong. The position exactly 
suits the fort called Ballyknockan, or Burgage Mote, in the parish of Old 


*° Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 266. %” Engl. Hist. Rev. vol. xx. (1905), p. 90. 

* Gir, Cambr. vol. v. p. 248; Song of Dermot, 1. 1405, &c. 

® R.S.A.I. 1898, p. 155, and 1904, p. 354. 

© Engl. Hist. Rev. vol. xx. (1905), p. 88. 

* The difference in present appearance between Norman earthworsk and earlier 
Celtic or Scandinavian (?) ones is well illustrated in these two ‘ cliff castles.’ 

* Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 352. 
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Leighlin, about a quarter of a mile south of Leighlinbridge. This mote 
is situated on a sort of promontory on the west side of the river-cutting, 
with very steep slopes towards the Barrow on the east’ and towards a 
stream on the south, and was formed by doing little more than digging a 
deep trench round it and throwing up a rampart, especially on the west 
side. I must add that I was in error in doubting that it was a real 
mote.*? I have since visited it, and find that it is always called Burgage 
or Ballyknockan Mote.. The name of the adjoining place is Burgage 
House, a significant name, indicating that there was once a burg or 
English borough there, such as generally grew up in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the more important early castles, and often vanished 
with them.‘ The top of the mote is raised some ten feet above the level 
of the land on the west, and is sixty-nine feet above the Barrow. I 
thought too that I could trace a large square bailey towards the west. 
There is a shallow fosse on the top of the cutting made by the stream to 
the south ; the road to the west is in a cutting, and may occupy the fosse 
here, while there is a rather large field fence on the remaining side, 
though here the fosse, if it ever existed, has been filled up. O’Donovan’s 
identification of this mote with the Dinn Righ of legendary fame is not 
satisfactory.°> It was based on a statement of Keating’s that ‘Dumha 
Slainghe, otherwise called Dionnriogh, was on the bank of the Barrow 
between Carlow and Leighlin, on the west side of the Barrow.’ % Bally- 
knockan Mote, however, is not between Carlow and Leighlin, but is south 
of Leighlin Bridge. Again, Tighernach says that Dinn Righ was in 
Magh Ailbhe, but O’Donovan elsewhere places this plain in the south of 
Kildare.°’ However even if Ballyknockan Mote was the fortress whieh 
Keating had in view Slainghe is said to have died 1,900 years B.c., and 
Dinn Righ is said to have been abandoned in entirely prehistoric times, 
and I think few people will now believe that the earthworks at Bally- 
knockan can possibly be so old or that Keating’s identification was more 
than an uncritical guess. 

Then Giraldus says that just before Hugh de Lacy was superseded 
in 1181 several castles were built in Leinster. Hrectwm est igitur 
apud Fotheret Onolan primo Castrum Reimundo, et aliud fratri 
eiusdem Griffino: tertiwm in Omurethi, Gualtero de Ridenesfordia, 
apud Tristerdermoth: quartum Iohanni de Clahulla super aquam 
Beruae, non procul a Lechlinia: quintum Iohanni Herefordensi apud 
Collacht.** 

FoTHERET ONoLAN.—I have elsewhere % given my reasons for iden- 
tifying this castle, erected for Raymond le Gros, with Castlemore Mote, 


% Ante, vol. xxi. (1906), p. 437. 

** In Ireland, at any rate, the words burgus, burgagium, &c., which we often find 
in connexion with mote sites, do not indicate a Saxon burh. 

*% Four Masters, anno mundi 3267, 4658. 

*© Keating’s Hist. of Ireland (Irish Texts Society), vol. i. p. 31. 

* Four Masters, 526. In the Book of Rights, p. 16, note, O'Donovan makes Magh 
Ailbhe include the northern part of the barony of Idrone, but I suspect that he had 
no grounds for this southern extension except the supposed site of Dinn Righ. 

* Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 355. 

* Journ. R.S.A.I. 1906, p. 368. Castlemore Mote is about thirty feet high and is 
surrounded by a large fosse. The site of a square bailey can be distinctly traced. 
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near Tullow, co. Carlow, and although this case is a very important 
one I shall only briefly refer to them here. Raymond and his wife, 
Basilia, endowed the church of Radsillan, near their castellum of Rad- 
sillan, with a carucate of land, and afterwards granted the church and 
carucate to the canons of the Abbey of St. Thomas, Dublin. In the 
register of this house are contained a number of charters and documents 
which prove the identity of the castellum of Radsillan with the castle of 
Fotheret Onolan'!® and with Castlemore Mote. The boundaries of the 
parish of ‘ Villa Castri, in Foorthynolan,’ are there given, and I have 
shown that they are, substantially at any rate, identical with those of the 
present townlands of Castlemore, Cannonsquarter, and Tullowbeg. 
Further, the boundaries of the carucate ultimately assigned with the 
advowson of the church of Radsillan to the canons of St. Thomas are 
partially given, and, as far as they go, they exactly agreo with the town- 
land of Cannonsquarter (which ought, however, I suspect, to be written 
‘Canonsquarter,’ as having belonged to the canons of St. Thomas for 
many years). These boundaries start a magna petra que est in oriental 
parte cimitertt secus viam in boriali usque ad foveam quam prefatus 
Reimundus perambulavit.'°' The present boundary of Cannonsquarter 
goes from the graveyard called Lemaneh (Leim an eich=Horseleap), on 
the eastern side of which may be seen the remains of a great rock, which 
cropped up here, but which has been largely quarried away; it then 
follows the road from Tullow to Carlow, on the north of the graveyard, to 
the ditch of Castlemore Mote, about thirty perches distant. If I am right 
in taking the word fovea as equivalent to fossa, or at least as denoting 
some defensive earthwork in connexion with the mote,!°? it would seem 
to follow inevitably that the fortifications here were Raymond’s work and 
surrounded his castle. 

Castrum Grirrtn1, Raymond’s brother.—Gerald’s words would seem 
to imply that Griffin’s Castle was in the same district as Raymond’s. 
From an inquisition in the year 1290 it appears that Raymond ‘ enfeoffed 
Griffin FitzWilliam, his brother, of Finnore and Kells in Fothered, for 
the service of two knights and suit of his court at the castle of 
Fothered.’'!®> Kells, in Fothered, is now represented by Kellistown, a 
parish and townland close to Castlemore. I could see no trace of a mote 
close to the church of Kellistown, but there is a mote in the townland 
near the road from Tullow to Leighlin Bridge, though no bailey is now 
traceable. I doubt, however, if this was the place intended by Giraldus. 
It may have been Knocktopher, in Kilkenny, a manor which belonged to 
Griffin’s son, Matthew, and of which Griffin was probably the original 
grantee.'** Thereis a large mote at Knocktopher, forty feet high. ‘There 


100 « Futhered’ was afterwards one of the manors of the Mareschals. 

0 Reg. St. Thomas’s Abbey, Dublin, p. 114. 

2 Giraldus uses the word fovea for some kind of defence which FitzStephen 
made in a woody fastness not far from Ferns: puteis altis foveisque profundis 
campos exasperans (vol. v. p. 237); and there is an inspeximus of a charter by 
Henry II to the burgesses of Maudon [i.e. Maldon] by which (inter alia) he granted 
them quittance de operationibus castellorum et fovearum (Cal. Charter Rolls, vol. ii. 
352, 6 June 1290). 

3 O.D.I: vol. iii. p. 294. 

'°* See Journ. R.S.A.I. 1893, p. 185. 
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are no remains of the castle, but the mount and the fosse are still 
entire ’ (Lewis). 

TRISTERDERMOTH (Disert Diarmada): now Castledermot.—Twenty 
fees were given by Strongbow to Walter de Riddlesford in Omorethi, a 
large district in the south of the county Kildare including Castledermot. 
No mote nor castle remains can now be traced in the town, which was 
the site of an early ecclesiastical settlement. There was, however, a fort 
called Rahard (rath ard, i.e. the high rath) close to the town on the west. 
It is marked on the six-inch ordnance map, but has been levelled. 
From the name and position it is possible that it was the site of 
Riddlesford’s fortress. He had another manor at Kilkea, about three 
and a half miles distant, where there is a mote, quite close to the later 
castle and a little nearer to the river. Close at hand on the other side of 
the castle is the old graveyard of Kilkea Church. In the early English 
versions of the Expugnatio Kilcae or Kilca is put instead of Tristerder- 
moth as the place where Walter de Riddlesford’s castle was built, and it 
is quite possible that this was the place intended by Giraldus. 

Castrum IoHANNIS DE CLAHULLA.—The site of this castle is unknown. 
According to the Song of Dermot John de Clahull’s land lay entre Eboy 
e Lethelyn. Eboy I take to be the Obowi of Giraldus, mentioned below, 
and Lethelyn is now Old Leighlin. The castle site should, therefore, be 
looked for on the west of the Barrow between these two places. 

Cottacut.—This place name is unknown, but it is noteworthy that 
the oldest English versions of the Expugnatio have, instead of Collacht, 
Tyllagh yn Felmeth, i.e. Tullagh in Offelimy, now Tullow or Tullow- 
phelim, co. Carlow.’ TI suspect, therefore, that we have here an example 
of the common copyists’ error, c for ¢, and that Tullow is the place in- 
tended. There was a Castellwm de Tulach (Tullow) in 1185,'" but 
I cannot connect it directly with John of Hereford. The surrounding 
lands to the east of the Slaney belonged to Theobald Fitz Walter in the 
twelfth century, and John of Hereford’s son, Thomas, married Theobald’s 
daughter, Beatrix,’°* but this only proves a connexion between the 
families. There are no remains of even the later Ormond castle at 
Tullow.'® 

Hugh de Lacy was again entrusted chief governor in 1182, when he 
built more castles. Inter quae Meilerio castellum in provincia de Leis 
erexit apud Tahmeho. Castellwm quoque Roberto de Bigarz ibi prope, 
scilicet apud Obowi : castellum Thomae Flandrensi non procul ab hoc, 
in ulteriore videlicet Omurethi parte, Beruensis fluminis interlabentibus 
undis: Castellum Roberto filio Ricardi, apud Norrach.'" 

TauMEHO (Teach-mochwa): now Timahoe.—There is ‘a motte, 
called the Rath of Ballynaclogh, half a mile west of the village. The 


1 The Rev. W. Carrigan (Hist. and Antiquities of the Diocese of Ossory) says 
that the earls of Ormond had a residence called Garrison Castle, on the summit of 
Knocktopher Mote. ‘A huge piece of masonry still projects from the N.W. side of 
the mote over the fosse.’ 

106 See the two versions published by the Early English Text Soc. (1896) ; cf. ‘Book 
of Howth,’ Cal. Carew MSS., Misc., p. 98, and the ‘ Conquest of Ireland,’ ibid. p. 809. 

17 Register St. Thomas, Dublin, p. 113. 8 Ibid. p. 197. 

9 Lewis, Topogr. Dict. 10 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 356, 
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bailey is circular, and its banks are carried up the mote like wing 
walls’ (Mrs. Armitage). 

Osow1.—This district appears as Obboy in the partition of the lands 
of William Mareschal. It was the Irish Ui Buidhe, equated by 
O’Donovan with the barony of Ballyadams, Queen’s County.''! On the 
west bank of the Barrow, opposite Ardree (Berwensis fluminis interlabentibus 
undis), is a low circular mote with fosse and vallum, but no bailey. A 
piece of Norman red pottery with green glaze was found by Mr. Stally- 
brass one foot below the ground on an old surface. This may have been 
the mote of Robert de Bigarz.!!? 

CastruM THomar FranpRensIs.—Ardri was given by Strongbow to 
Thomas le Flemmeng.''* Ardree is now the name of a small parish of 
823 acres on the east side of the Barrow, one mile south of Athy. There 
is no stone castle here, but Ardree House stands on a levelled platform 
above the river, with an old mill below. Separated from the house by the 
road on the east is an old graveyard on an artificial mound, but I could 
see no remains of a church. It is circular except where cut into by the 
road, and has faint signs of a trench round it. It has a mote-like appear- 
ance, but was, I suppose, the church site. A terrace of earth between 
the house and the road is reputed to be haunted. The church of Ardria 
was given early in the thirteenth century to the Abbey of St. Thomas at 
Dublin by Milo de Stanton, whose principal manor was Moone, in the 
adjoining parish, also tithes of the mill and fishery. The charter proceeds : 
et dedi eis [canonicis Ecclesiae Saneti Thomae] in augmentum fundum in 
quo castrum sitwm fuit cum orto totali; also two burgages at Ardria,'' 
I suspect that Ardree House now occupies the bailey of the castrum, and 
that the mote was used as the burial ground of the church. 

Norracu.—The name is preserved in the townland and parish of 
Narraghmore, in the barony of Narragh and Reban, co. Kildare. There 
is no mote at Narraghmore House, but it is not certain that this was the 
site of Robert FitzRichard’s castellum. There is a large double-ringed 
fort close to the village of Narraghmore, but it has been used as a gravel 
pit, and it is impossible now to say whether it included a mound or not. 

If we turn now to the passage in the Song of Dermot giving the 
subinfeudation of Strongbow’s lordship we shall find some other early 
manors indicated. The exact sites of the castles of Hervey de Montmorenci, 
Maurice de Prendergast, and Gilbert de Boisrohard are too uncertain to 
be dealt with here, but the remainder can be identified with some 


™ Book of Rights, p. 213, note n. 

"2 Mrs, Armitage took this for Ardree, but it is on the wrong side of the river. 
The castle and church of Tullomoy (=Tul-O-mBuidhe, Joyce, Names of Places, vol. ii. 
p- 211) is marked on the map in the barony of Ballyadams, five miles from the Barrow, 
but nearer Timahoe, which may prove to be the true site, but I have not visited it. 

"3 Song of Dermot, 1. 3112. 

™ Reg. St. Thomas’s Abbey, Dublin, p.162. Thomas Flandrensis also held Moone 
(ibid. p. 167), and Avicia, wife of Milo de Stanton, may have been his daughter (ibid. 
p. 161). Close to Moone Abbey there are remains of a castle; also an artificial 

_mount, in which Councillor Ash was interred by his own desire (Lewis). This mote 
may have been erected by Thomas Flandrensis before Ardree was given to the 
church. ‘Mon’ (Moone) was the most lucrative manor of the Mareschals in Kildare 
at the time of the partition. 
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confidence. Besides Fothord, which we have identified with Castlemore 
Mote, Strongbow gave Odrono and Glascarrig to Raymond le Gros. 

ODRONE is now represented by the baronies of Idrone, co. Carlow. 
Raymond’s principal tenant here was his nephew William de Carew, 
whose chief manor was Dunlech (Dunleckny),!!® where there is a large 
mote about forty feet high, and a half-moon bailey, fashioned out of a 
detached esker in the demesne of Dunleckny House. 

GuaskKARRIG : Glascarrig, on the east coast of Wexford.—Here, on a 
cliff a little north of the slight remains of the later priory, is piled up a 
fortified mote with an irregular bailey following the lie of the land. 
Raymond appears to have granted this district to one of his Cantitun 
(Condon) nephews, who or whose successors introduced the Benedictine 
monks.!!6 There is no other castle site known here. 

Naas, co. Kildare.—‘ Le Nas’ was given by Strongbow to Maurice 
FitzGerald,'!7 and the castle (castrum, or in some manuscripts castellum) 
is incidentally mentioned by Giraldus.'!* King John confirmed this grant 
to William, son of Maurice,!!® and he and his successors were known as 
‘barons of Naas.’ There is a remarkable mote in the town of Naas. 
There are many records of a Celtic dwn at Naas, and it was the residence 
of many of the early kings of North Leinster, but it is stated to have been 
abandoned as a royal residence after the year 904.'?° 

Karesri: the barony of Carbury, in the north-west of co. Kildare.— 
This district was soon taken from Meiler FitzHenry,'*! and was a manor 
of the Mareschals at the time of the partition. Some time afterwards it 
was in the hands of the Birminghams. The castle here is first mentioned 
in 1234,'? by which time a stone castle may have been erected. At 
Castle Carbury ‘the motte remains, with the ruins of a fifteenth-century 
castle built against it’ (Mrs. Armitage). 

Wrinxrnto: Wicklow.—The Castellwm Wikingelonense, together with 
the town of Wexford, was given by Henry II to Strongbow just before the 
latter’s return to Ireland in August 1173.'*> It was evidently in existence 
at that time, and, as the name indicates, was perhaps a Scandinavian 
stronghold, situated on the rocky point where the remains of the Black 
Castle are still to be seen. It was afterwards given by Strongbow to 
Maurice FitzGerald, who died in 1176, and in that year was taken (fraudu- 
lently, according to Giraldus) from his sons by William FitzAldelm on 
the king’s behalf.'*4 There is no direct evidence for the statement usually 
made that either Maurice FitzGerald or his sons built or rebuilt a castle 
here. The remains of the Black Castle are situated at the extreme point 
of the headland, about sixty feet above the sea. They consist of portions 
of walls from three to five feet thick, with joints of coarse mortar three- 
quarters of an inch thick. One corner loophole remains. The point on 


"3 Chart. St. Mary’s Abbey, vol. i. pp. 112-3. It appears from these charters. 
that William de Carru had also a villat‘ Techmulin,’ now St. Mullins, on the Barrow, 
where there is a remarkable mote with stone foundations on the top and a large 
rectangular bailey. There were burgages at both places. 

"6 Journ. R.S.A.I. 1905, p. 164. "7 Song of Dermot, ll. 3086-91. 

"8 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 100. N° Chartae Privilegia et Immunitates, p. 5. 

120 Four Masters, 904, note o. 

‘2 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 355; cf. p. 314. '* C.D.I. vol. i. no. 2175; cf. no. 2989. 

123 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 298. 124 Toid. pp. 314, 337. 
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which they stand’is separated from the rest of the headland by a deep 
trench cut in the rock, and the space thus isolated, a rough equilateral 
triangle of thirty paces, may be regarded as a rock mote. Further back 
a large portion of the headland at a lower level is fenced off by a vallum 
and fosse, so as to form an outer bailey.'*° 

Ferns, co. Wexford.—This place, the residence of Dermot MacMur- 
rough, was given to the sons of Maurice FitzGerald by way of compensa- 
tion when they were deprived of Wicklow. Here they set about 
constructing a castrwm, but again, through the machinations of Walter 
‘ Alemannus,’ FitzAldelm’s nephew, the castrwm was destroyed. From 
Giraldus’s words we may infer that this was done from a sense of fair- 
ness to Murrough MacMurrough (Murchardus), the late king Dermot’s 
brother and (by the Irish) recognised successor. He and his son Mur- 
rough probably continued to live in the old royal dun at Ferns. Cer- 
tainly we hear nothing more of a castle at Ferns until the place had 
settled down into a manor of the bishop. Except on the supposition that 
the Irish kings used the mote type of fortress we cannot be surprised that 
there is no mote at Ferns, though there are the ruins of a castle of the 
time of Henry III. The castle was probably built by William Mareschal 
the younger, after 1224, and is first mentioned in 1282, when it was 
offered in part dower for his widow.'*® 

KinKenny.—The origin of this castle is rather obscure. Graves and 
Prim, the historians of the cathedral, give some slight grounds for 
thinking that Strongbow had ‘a fortress of some kind here, probably 
a stockaded mound,’ prior to the defeat at Thurles in 1174. The Dublin 
copy of the Annals of Inisfallen and Ware’s Annals state that a castle 
was erected in Kilkenny in 1192; and this is probably correct. At any 
rate Graves and Prim refer to a charter of a date prior to 1202 which 
mentions the castle. This castle was probably built by William le 
Mareschal. In an extent of the lands of Joan, countess of Gloucester 
and Hereford (1307), to whom this portion of the lordship of Leinster 
descended, it was found that Joan held in the vill of Kilkenny a castle in 
which were ‘a hall, four towers, a chapel, a moat, and other divers houses 
necessary to the castle.’'*? I presume the word moat is mota in the 
original, in which case I think it must denote a mote. 

AGHABOE, in the barony of Clarmallagh, Queen’s County.—Strong- 
bow’s charter to Adam de Hereford of half the vill of Achebo and the 
whole half-cantred of land in which the vill is situated is still pre- 
served.'28 Achkbo was one of the Mareschal manors at the par- 
tition. Henry III refused to give its custody to the bishop of 
Ossory, of whose predecessors it had been held, as forming a bad pre- 
cedent.'29 ‘To the north of the church is a large artificial mount, sur- 
rounded by a fosse and encircled with a wall near the summit’ (Lewis). 
The space on the summit is square, and there appears to have been an 
irregularly shaped bailey to the N.E., with marshy ground beyond.'*° 


1% From Mr. Stallybrass’s plan and notes. 

126 C.D.I, vol. i. no. 1950. 127 Tbid. vol. v. no. 653. 

28 Facsimiles of Nat. MSS. of Ireland, vol. ii. no. lxiii., from the Ormond archives, 
Kilkenny Castle. 

129 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 2827. 1390 Mrs. Armitage’s plan. 
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PorTNASCULLY: a townland in the parish of the same name in the 
barony of Iverk, co. Kilkenny.—Miles or Milo, son of David, bishop of 
Menevia, was granted the barony of Iverk, in Ossory, by Strongbow, and 
was living in 1215. A charter by David FitzMilo, probably his son, 
to the nunnery of Kylkelchin (Kilculliheen) grants, inter alia, the chapels 
of the castle of Polsculi (Portnascully) and of the new castle of Clone 
(Clonmore), also the tenth of his mills of Posculi and Clone.'*! These 
are the only castles mentioned. At Portnascully is one of the most 
remarkable motes I have visited. It is situated on the high ground above 
@ little river that flows into the Suir. The mote is about thirty feet high, 
with a flat, circular top twelve paces indiameter. There is a bailey to the 
east about fifty paces by forty. There is a wide ditch and high bank 
round the mote, and a wide ditch banked on both sides round the bailey, 
except on the north side, where the ditch is wanting, as here the land 
descends steeply towards the river. There is a marked depression on the 
top of the mote on the same side as the bailey.'*? 

John, when in Ireland in 1185, is said to have built castles at Tib- 
beraghny, Ardfinnan, and Lismore.'** The two last were on the frontiers 
of the district of the Decies (co. Waterford), and were well situated to 
protect it. They will be dealt with in connexion with the Waterford 
group. Tibberaghny, however, being on the north side of the Suir, may 
be regarded rather as similarly protecting the barony of Iverk. 

1185. Castrum apup TipracctAm (Tipraid Fachtna, ie. St. 
Fachtna’s Well): Tibberaghny, a townland and parish in the barony of 
Iverk, co. Kilkenny.—The Castle of Tibrach’ was granted to William de 
Burgh (provisionally) in the year 1200 to hold of the king in fee.’ It 
afterwards appears as one of the De Burgh manors.'** There is a well- 
preserved peel tower at Tibberaghny, with Tudor windows, probably 
inserted. A corner loophole, which seems to be original, has an ogival 
head. About 200 yards away, on high ground, is a remarkable mote. 
It is about thirty feet high, with flat circular top eighteen paces in 
diameter. It is surrounded by a fosse and vallum. The bailey appears 
to have been mainly to the north, following the natural shape of the hill, 
with faint traces of a levelled fosse and rampart. I suspect, however, that 
it virtually inclosed the mote, for I think the ditch of the latter shows 
clear marks of having joined the (levelled) ditch of the bailey at the 
south-east and south-west points, for it widens here so as to form a sort 
of triangle with arc base to the mote. This is best seen in the south-east 
corner. I have observed this feature in the case of more than one mote 
where the fosse of the bailey has been more or less completely obliterated, 
e.g. at Castlemore, near Tullow, and Motabeg, near Enniscorthy. 

Rrpan: Reban (pronounced like ‘ ribbon’), on the west bank of tho 
Barrow, above Athy.—The castle here is mentioned in a grant by David 


131 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 2485, and compare extent of barony of Owerke, Cal. Caréw 
MSS., Misc., pp. 367-8. 

182 Compare the description in Journ. R.S.A.I. 1889, p. 87. 

88 Gir. Cambr. vol. v. p. 386 ; Ann. Loch Cé, and Four Masters. 

4 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 122. 


88 Ibid. no. 2607, and Irish Pipe Rolls, 1 and 10 Edw. I (36th Rep. Dep. Keeper, 
pp. 22 and 62). 
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de Seint Michel and Margery, his wife, about the year 1200.'*° Probably 
Robert de St. Michel, David’s father, was the first grantee. There is a 
mote (now nearly all removed for gravel) and a square bailey at Reban, 
near the (late) castle. This mote has absurdly been equated with the 
‘Rhaiba’ of Ptolemy, but, to say nothing else, neither name nor position 
suits. 

The castles of Leaa (Lea, barony of Portnahinch, Queen’s County) and 
Gersit (Geashill, King’s County) were in existence at the death of Gerald 
FitzMaurice in 1201.'*7 The existing ruins of Lea Castle are built on a 
mote, and were surrounded by a wet ditch.'** The castle is believed to 
date from about the year 1260.'*° Geashill Castle ‘ consists of a fourteenth- 
century keep standing on the remains of a motte. ... The motte is 
clear, though mutilated’ (Mrs. Armitage). 

Dumas: Dunamase, Queen’s County.—Probably the site of the Celtic 
fort called Dun Mase, pillaged by the Gentiles in 843."° The castle was 
repeatedly ordered to be given to William Mareschal in 1215-6.'*' It 
remained an important manor of the family,'*? and with its ‘burg’ was 
the caput of Roger de Mortimer’s (i.e. Eva Mareschal’s) share on par- 
tition. The castle is described by Mrs. Armitage as of the mote and 
bailey plan, where the mote is a natural rock ditched off, with three 
baileys descending the hill. This is a type rare in Leinster (where such 
sites are rare), but not uncommon in co. Limerick and the west. 

Batimore : now Ballymore Eustace, co. Kildare.—Seisin of the castle 
here was given to John Comyn, archbishop of Dublin, in 1203.'43 There 
seems to have been a dispute between him and the king with reference 


to the forest of Coillach, a mountainous district in the west of Wicklow, 
and the king had in consequence disseised him of his castle. Balymor 
afterwards appears as one of the most valuable of the manors of the arch- 
bishop.'44 Mrs. Armitage fixes on ‘a motte called Close Hill, with no 
bailey’ now, as the site. I do not know the district. 

Apart from the early forts at Carrick on Slaney and Baginbun I have 


1386 Chart. St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, vol. i. no. 99. Margery, David’s wife, was 
daughter of Thomas Flandrensis, of Ardree. She appears to have married threetimes: 
(1) Robert de Bigarz, of Oboy (ibid. charter no. 98; and cf. nos. 97 and 99), (2) David 
de St. Michel, (3) Roger Waspail (ibid. charter no. 100; and cf. C.D.I. vol. i. 
no. 1392). 

187 C.D.I. vol. i. nos. 101, 195. 

18 Dublin Penny Journal, 1835, p. 293. Hence it was called ‘ Port na hinch,’ or 
the Fort of the Island. 

489 In 1297, however, John FitzThomas got a grant of 401. to fortify his castle of 
Leye (C.D.I. vol. iv. no. 438), and again in 1298 (ibid. p. 269). 

40 Ann. Ulst. 843. 

41 C.D.I. vol. i. no. 644 (where it is printed ‘ Damas’), &c. 

2 Thid. nos. 1872, 2151. M3 Tbid. vol. i. no. 180. 

Mt Trish Pipe Roll, 138 Hen. III, 35th Rep. Dep: Keeper, p. 32; ibid. 5 and 7 
Ed. I, 36th Rep. pp. 36 and 41. The receipts of the manor include rents from Tobyr 
and receipts from the mills of Holywood and Dunlovan. It is noteworthy that there 
are motes at or near all these places. That at Tober is defaced by modern terraces ; 
that at Holywood is fashioned out of a ridge or esker with a long inclosure on the 
top of the ridge, the whole ditched round at the bottom; the one near Dunlavin is 
known as Tornant Mote. The number of motes and of Brittas districts encircling the 


Wicklow mountains ere eloquent witnesses of the dread which the dispossessed tribes 
in the mountains inspired. 
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endeavoured to identify some twenty-four early castle sites in Leinster, 
and though some of these identifications may possibly not be final, in 
nearly every case where one can be confident of the site there is a mote to 
be found. Indeed, the only exceptions are Ferns, Tullow, and Castle- 
dermot, but at such towns we cannot be surprised if the motes have been 
cleared away. Furthermore, when the theory supported in this paper is 
established it will be important to examine several motes, or at least 
mounds, at the capita of manors known to have been created before the 
close of John’s reign—for example, in the co. Kildare Cloncurry and 
Kill (granted to Adam de Hereford), Mainham (John de Hereford), 
Old Connell (Meiler FitzHenry), Rathmore, perhaps heaped on an 
old sepulchral mound (Maurice FitzGerald); in Wexford Old Ross 
(William Mareschal, or earlier); in Kilkenny Inistiogue (Thomas 
FitzAnthony), Listerlin, Callan, Castlecomer, and others. I have, how- 
ever, found no express mention of a castle at any of these places within 
the period. 
Gopparp H. Orpen. 


(To be continued.) 





England and the Ostend Company 


HE emperor Charles VI played an incidental if unattractive 
part in English history. He is for all time the ungrateful 
ally of the war of the Spanish Succession, but for whose lethargy 
the work done at Blenheim might have been completed at Madrid. 
Yet he had an original mind and an intelligence above the usual 
levelof his house. Living at the head of a bigoted aristocracy in 
the golden age of etiquette, he saw dimly beyond the barriers of 
caste, and though far beneath his great servant Eugene as a man 
of action he stood above him in imagination. Notwithstanding 
permanent want of money and the diversions of a tortuous dynastic 
diplomacy his reign was marked by efforts to foster industry and 
to give his people’s sluggish ambitions something of England’s 
golden touch. In Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia Charles’s 
endeavours bore little fruit and his aims remained unappreciated 
until education was wrested from the Jesuits and intellectual 
capacity enriched by toleration of the Jews. At Trieste and 
Fiume fortune was more kind.' Both became prosperous ports 
and the headquarters of an efficient navy, in spite of the indifference 
of Charles’s German advisers, who deemed Austria’s interest in 
such developments inconsiderable and remote. 

The dream of trade and sea power under the Austrian flag was 
pursued most ardently in the Low Countries and was embodied in 
the formation of the Ostend Company. The impulse which led to 
this revival of Flemish commerce was a spontaneous national 
movement, not the artifice of a sovereign, and in this lay its promise. 
Charles indeed realised its possibilities and tried to forget for the 
moment Eugene’s practical prudence and the grinding lack of ways 
and means, but the sequel showed that he dared not sustain it 
when diplomacy faded before the last logic of kings. It is therefore 
with good reason that patriotic Belgians disclaim for the Ostend 
Company any obligations to Vienna. They alone were its creators, 


1 See the Granard MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Report ITI. pp. 212, 217 (1871) ; Vehse’s 
Mem. of the Court of Austria, ii. 1389-40 (Engl. tr. 1896) ; Mayer,‘ Zur Geschichte der 
ésterr. Handelspolitik unter Karl VI,’ Mittheilwngen des Inst. fiir dsterr. Gesch. xviii. 
129 (1897) ; Keysler’s Travels, iv. 119-30 (ed. 1760). 
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and they alone have vindicated its lawfulness, deplored its fall, and 
told its story.” 

On the passing of the Spanish Netherlands beneath the 
Hapsburg yoke by virtue of the Treaty of Utrecht and the Barrier 
Treaty of 1715 their inhabitants were subject to grave disabilities. 
Antwerp was still debarred under the Treaty of Minster from using 
the Scheldt for seagoing vessels, and its consequent decline had 
been accompanied by that of Ypres and Tournai.*’ The heavy 
burden of meeting the expenses involved in garrisoning the 
barrier towns rested upon Flanders and Brabant. While England 
and the United Provinces paid low duties on the admission of their 
own goods they deferred their promised grant of reciprocity. 
Spain had never allowed Belgians to share in the benefits that she 
drew from the possession of lands across the sea. Taxation was 
severe, the currency complex. Two-fifths of the 85,000 troops 
who garrisoned the country’s fortresses in pursuance of the 
Barrier Treaty were Dutch, whose ‘unheard of and intolerable’ 
arrogance tormented the people.° 

Yet the provinces themselves were ripe for larger commercial 
ventures. Although partially excluded by tariffs from neighbouring 
states there were thriving industries at Antwerp, Mechlin, and 
Brussels, where lace, velvet, thread, fine cambrics and tapestry 
were manufactured, while Ghent and Bruges produced linen ‘for 
shifts and sheets,’ and Oudenarde tapestry. It was natural to look 
to the east for an outlet for energies confined at home. As 
early as 1698 an East India Company had been projected, and the 
Antwerp capitalists recognised the help to be derived from the 
flotsam of British Jacobitism cast upon the Flemish shores by the 
whig triumph of 1714. On the roll of seamen who in the ensuing 
years carried the flag with the lion of Brabant to every market on 
the coasts of Asia we find the names of Ray, Acton, Tobin, Naish, 
Harrison, Hume, Sarsfield, Browne, and Savage. In 1714 permits 
to fit out vessels for the Indies were obtained at Brussels but 
apparently not exercised by Ray, a naturalised Irishman, and by 
Gheselle and Maeleamp, merchants of Ghent.’ A year later one 
ship left Ostend for Surat and another for Canton. 

Eugene had been named governor and captain-general of the 

? This is the claim of Huisman in La Compagnie d’Ostende (1902), the leading 
monograph on the subject, but as Saint-Léger has pointed out (Revue d’hist. mod. et 
contemp. iv. 474 [1902]), its chief promoters were all British, French, or Dutch. 

% Huet’s View of the Dutch Trade, p. 75 (1722); Defoe’s Plan of the English 
Commerce, p. 30 (1728). 

* Hubert, Les Garnisons de la Barriére, p. 31 (1902). 

5 Ibid. p. 249. 

® Burrish’s Batavia Illustrata, p. 351 (1728); Huet’s View of the Dutch Trade, 
p. 66 (1722) ; Defoe’s Plan of English Commerce, pp. 205-8 (1728) ; Defoe’s Compleat 
English Tradesman, ii. pt. 2, p. 169 (1726). 

7 Huisman, pp. 83-4. 
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Low Countries on 25 June 1716,° and his deputy Konigsegg soon 
found that the interest of the Flemings in the new vista of trade 
had become an enthusiasm. Ships were bought in England’ and 
Zealand, and in October 1716 the first note of coming trouble was 
sounded in a petition’’ to George I from the English East India 
Company in protest against such interlopers as ‘ the ship “ Victoria ”’ 
of Ostend,’ which had arrived at Surat under the emperor’s colours 
with an Irish captain ‘ Haver Sandfield,’ probably to be identified 
with Xavier Sarsfield of Limerick, whom James ‘III’ had admitted 
to noblesse at St. Germain in 1712." Lucrative freights were 
carried to Ostend by such Jacobite adventurers and by French 
sailors engaged by Merveille, a Malouin settled at Ostend but 
formerly ‘an English sea commander.’'*? Between 1718 and 1721 
at least fifteen ships were navigated from Ostend to the east. One 
factory was established at a place known as Coblom or Cabelon on 
the Coromandel coast between Madras and the Dutch settlement of 
Sadras, and another and more profitable one at Canton. 

This expansion of Belgian commerce could not pass unheeded 
by the Austrian governors. Konigsegg had no sympathy '* for the 
people whom he ruled, but his stay was short. On 19 November 
1716 Eugene’s permanent deputy, Turinetti, marquis de Prié, 
arrived at Brussels with the title of minister plenipotentiary, and 
was at once asked to give passports to the adventurers who would 
otherwise be the prey of foreign monopolist companies. Prié 
would not have won his high place but for the influence of a lady 
who then guided Eugene’s patronage, and unhappily he saw in the 
dawn of Belgian trading aspirations merely opportunity for his 
ownenrichment. To the Flemings his name soon became ‘ Pillé.’ 
Thomas, earl of Ailesbury, who lived over thirty years at Brussels 
during this period, describes him as a tricky Savoyard gamester 
‘who could fish well in troubled waters.’’* His career had run 
almost entirely in the turbid channels of Italian diplomacy, and ‘ no 
Norfolk attorney ever came up to his reach as to disputing inch by 
inch.’** Prié’s small mind might have rejected the Belgian schemes 
altogether but for the advice of a brilliant Irishman, Patrick Mac 
Neny or Nanny.” Settling at Brussels as a boy of sixteen after 

® Gachard, Lettres écrites par les Souverains des Pays-Bas, p. 8 (1851). 
® Arneth, Prinz Eugen, iii. 125 (1858). 

’ Townshend MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Report XI. iv. 133 (1887). 

" Stuart Papers, Hist. MSS. Comm. Report for 1902, i. 243. 

2 Boyer’s Political State of Great Britain for May 1732, xliii. 482. 


18 Delescluse, ‘Les Archives de Vienne,’ Acad. Roy. de Belgique, 5™° sér. vii. 
514, 517 (1897). 

“ Gachard, Hist. de la Belgique au commencement du XVIII* siécle, p. 44 (1880). 

1 Ailesbury Memvirs, ii. 656 (ed. 1890). 

16 Tbid. 

'" Ibid. ii. 655. Interesting details as to MacNeny’s family will be found in 
D. Boulger’s History of Belgium, pp. 369-70 (1902). 
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the battle of the Boyne, MacNeny had risen from the ranks of the 
Brabant bar to be chief adviser to the Austrian governors. He 
was afterwards appointed ‘ secretary of state and war,’ an office of 
great trust, as while on the one hand he had to counsel Prié, on 
the other he had daily to report in cypher to Eugene the exact 
bearings of Belgian politics without reference to the deputy.'* Mac 
Neny urged Prié to grant licences to the Ostend seamen, and the 
latter sold his sanction to the charterers of almost every ship which 
put out from Ostend for the east between 1717 and 1721 for sums 
ranging between 700/.and 1,000/. He refused to allow the cargoes 
of three vessels returned from China to be sold in May 1721 until 
their owners satisfied his greed. 

The drift towards maritime enterprise was however far too strong 
to find adequate outlet in Prié’s concessions. In that commercial 
age no comity of nations was recognised beyond the confines of 
Europe, and the Ostend seamen required a stronger safeguard than 
passports granted capriciously and disavowed at discretion. It was 
fortunate for them that Charles VI was a true child of that day of 
castles in the air, and that they soon saw the possibility of detach- 
ing him from the influence of Eugene’s indomitable scepticism. 
They were led to appeal to the emperor himself by the advice of 
‘some English and other stockjobbers,’’® and the conception of 
winning Charles to father a Flemish aspiration wholly alien to 
Austrian ideas can be ascribed to one John Ker of Kersland. 
This man, whose name had originally been Crawfurd, after acting 
as government spy among the Scottish Jacobites, had been plunged 
into ‘inexpressible difficulties for money by the practice and violence 
of his enemies.’*” He tried to retrieve his fortunes by earning the 
favour of the electress Sophia, but being warned that Ker was 
‘a very dangerous person and a spy . . . one of the worst of men, 
though he pretends to be a presbyterian,’ *! the Hanoverian court 
cast him adrift. He then turned to the emperor who received him 
graciously,” and in 1720 he proposed that a chartered company 
should be formed in the Austrian Netherlands,” a plan which 
found capable adherents in two Belgian speculators, Peray and 
Marsaut. Ker advised Prié to direct traders to the West rather 
than East Indies, in order to minimise the drain of specie from the 
Low Countries, and suggested the foundation ofa state bank. As the 
deputy shrank from organisation on a large scale Ker concerted 
with Windischgratz, the emperor’s commissioner at the congress of 
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Cambrai, ‘a perfect Austrichian, proud and ignorant,’** and with 
Field Marshal Wehlen, two leaders of a clique opposed to Prié and 
connected with the party at Vienna then striving to dislodge 
Eugene from his supremacy in the Austrian councils. They knew 
that the promise of commercial greatness would appeal strongly to 
Charles VI. 

Ker’s help was discarded during his absence in England, and he 
died five years later in a debtor’s prison, but his place was amply 
filled by John Colebrooke, ‘a cunning man and a perfect master in 
the art of stockjobbing.’ ** During 1720 and 1721 he enlisted 
many Englishmen in the service of the projected company, who 
were described to a committee of the house of commons which sat 
in 1728 as sea captains, supercargoes, and linendrapers.”* Cole- 
brooke was sent to Vienna by Windischgritz to press Charles to 
break loose from Eugene’s too prudent tutelage and to act decisively 
in the interest of trade and sea power. It was suggested that the 
emperor should receive as commission the first 70,0001. that might 
be subscribed towards a company,” and Colebrooke was assured 
that he had the goodwill of the Flemings who longed to escape from 
Prié’s avarice and to embark upon organised if tardy rivalry with 
other nations in Asiatic markets. He felt he might become the 
Law of Belgium. 

There is abundant evidence of Charles’s want of real sympathy 
with the Austrian Netherlands,” but their new ambition commended 
itself to his own opinions. Their main obstacle was Eugene’s 
stubborn policy of laisser faire. The same tendency which has 
depicted him as an apostle of religious rationalism in defiance of 
history ** has bestowed on him. the reputation of a pioneer of empire 
and commercial expansion.*® In reality however he gloried in his 
apathy to Charles’s expensive foibles. In a measure he was as great 
a statesman as a soldier, great in his tolerance, in his thrift and 
common sense, in his want of that originality which is the making 
of heroes but the ruin of politicians; yet he was no seer. Though 
his attitude alienated the emperor and embittered the people whom 
he nominally governed he never relinquished his determination 
that Austria should not risk war and bankruptcy for subjects alien 
in thought, language, ideals, and interests. 

* Ailesbury Memoirs, ii. 676 (ed. 1890); cf. Rec. des Instructions données aux 
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Several reasons confirmed his aversion to the Belgian project. 
Experience had taught him the intolerable burden of national 
poverty which had weighed pitilessly upon all his campaigns, and 
he dreaded the mad finance then desolating England and France. 
He could put no trust in Ker and Colebrooke, as the credibility of 
British company promoters had been wrecked by the Mississippi 
crash and South Sea Bubble. ‘If I were powerful enough to afford 
being ruined,’ said Victor Amadeus of Savoy to Law, ‘I should not 
hesitate a moment in giving you the preference.’*! ‘I have no 
liking,’ said Dubois after Law’s fall, ‘ for those Scots faces strongly 
characterised by tawny eyes and red hair.’ Eugene had no 
greater confidence in the honesty of British financiers. Secondly, 
though he resented foreign attacks upon the defenceless Flemish 
merchantmen * Eugene had too deep a sense of the necessity of 
peace to risk with a light heart a struggle with the maritime 
powers. He took pains to avoid arousing their jealousy and 
deemed it essential to dissociate Austrian policy from any sus- 
picion of Jacobite connexions. Thus in 1716 Mar wrote to Lord 
George Murray that it was ‘labour lost’ for him to offer his 
services in Hungary,** and in 1717 Prié was instructed to give no 
naval commissions to Jacobites. The derelicts of Irish nationalism 
deplored the indifference of a co-religionist, so ‘supercilious and 
morose,’ *° but Eugene thought the support of England far more 
vital to the state than the approval of a handful of exiles. Nor 
ought it to be sacrificed for the sake of a foreign dependency whose 
people were described by Prié in 1718 as animated by a ‘spirit of 
sedition.’*® 

It is indeed probable that personal antipathy also influenced 
his resistance to the Belgian cause. Ailesbury alleges that Eugene 
was ‘never with any design but to strip the country of what he 
could get.’*” This is perhaps unjust, as his immense correspon- 
dence with Prié discloses interest in its concerns,* and he sought 
information as to the eastern trade not only from Prié and Mac 
Neny but in 1722 from the Merveilles of Ostend,*® whom Prié dis- 
liked, and also from the Dutchman Cloots. Yet in general he desired 
but to draw as large a revenue as possible from provinces whose 
attachment to Austria was only a diplomatic contrivance and for 
whom no Austrian interest ought to be endangered in return. He en- 
couraged Prié in measures which won him the undying hatred of the 
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people and enabled him to rule the country ‘like a Turkish pasha.’ *” 
Happily for Ostend Eugene’s influence waned at the moment when it 
was most to be feared. Between 1719 and 1724 his long ascendency 
suffered partial eclipse and Charles accepted the tempting projects 
laid before him by Eugene’s enemies. He was reminded that 
before the Low Countries became Spanish they were ‘the ancient 
patrimony of your most august house,’ *' and abandoning Prié’s 
prejudices, the royal visionary wrote letters of recommendation to the 
Great Mogul, granted unappropriated concessions in Bengal and 
Madagascar, and planned colonies in the Solomon Islands and 
Tobago.“ His decision to risk English and Dutch hostility and at 
whatever cost to organise imperial commerce over sea can be dated 
late in 1721, for on 1 January 1722 Colebrooke wrote from Vienna 
that the octroi was signed and that its publication was only 
delayed by the emperor’s consideration as to the choice of directors.“ 
Not until 16 June 1722 was information given to the magistrates 
of Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, and Ostend that the foundation of a 
company was assured, and even after that date negotiations as to 
the form and scope of its charter were prolonged with ponderous 
Austrian deliberation. Eventually a scheme drafted by MacNeny, 
and modified first at Vienna and afterwards by Prié and the 
Flemish merchants, was disclosed to the world on 19 December 1722, 
seven directors having been appointed. 

The capital of the Imperial and Royal Company of the Austrian 
Low Countries ** was fixed at six million ‘ florins of silver,’ ** divided 
into six thousand shares of a thousand florins each. For thirty 
years the company was to enjoy, to the exclusion of other subjects 
of the emperor, the right to trade with the East and West Indies 
and the coasts of Africa ‘on both this and the other side of the 
Cape of Good Hope.’ Factories might be established and treaties 
made with natives. Goods to be exported and cargoes to be 
imported were to be bought and sold only at Ostend and Bruges, 
while general meetings of shareholders were to be held for the first 
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three years at Antwerp, and thenceforward in cycles of three years 
at Ghent, Brussels,and Antwerp in turn. Aliens could hold shares 
with certain limitations, but had no voting power. Directors were 
debarred from private trade. To be concerned in the company was 
not to derogate from nobility. Its ships were to be built in the 
Austrian Netherlands, and materials for their construction were to 
be admitted free of duty. Three per cent. on the proceeds of all 
sales before December 1724 and six per cent. after that date was 
reserved to the emperor, to whom and to whose successors was 
also granted the right to receive from the company the figure of a 
lion with a gold crown, holding in its paws the company’s coat of 
arms and weighing twenty gold marks.*® 

The charter was a model of its kind, On 23 January 1728 
Charles named as directors Pret and Ray, who were already im- 
porters from Bengal, Maelcamp the head of a large Spanish house at 
Ghent, Proli the leading merchant and banker of Antwerp, and three 
others, Conenck, Kimpe, and Baut. The services of Colebrooke, 
an alien, a gambler, and a protestant, were dispensed with, but his 
‘indefatigable care and industry’ *’ ended in a not unprofitable deal 
in shares. On 11 August, encouraged by the very lucrative results 
of the timely sale of a cargo from the east, the company offered 
5,500 of its shares to the public. Before a day had elapsed they 
were over-subscribed. The remaining 500 were reserved for 
Charles’s officials, and of these Eugene took sixty, worth 5,650/. in 
English money, explaining that he was too poor to subscribe for 
more.*® It is to be observed that he was the richest subject 
in Europe. He accepted however the inevitable with his usual 
fidelity. ‘The hope of gain,’ he told MacNeny in September 1723, 
‘has no part in my resolve. As governor of this country I cannot 
remain a stranger to an enterprise which interests it so nearly.’ * 
Far warmer sentiment moved the people of Brussels and Ghent, 
Ostend and Louvain, to whom the bulk of the shares were allotted 
and who revelled in the dream of a‘ Greater Belgium.’ Prohibitions 
issued by the governments of England, France, and the United 
Provinces prevented most foreign capitalists from subscribing and 
intensified the national character of the company. J. B. Rousseau, 
the lyric poet and friend of Eugene, was one of the few alien 
investors.*” 

The early days of the venture were full of promise. Its shares 
rose above par,®' and Charles VI blinded himself to the growth of 
overwhelming opposition in England and Holland. He had no 
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idea of yielding to any hostility to his plans which might be evoked 
at the congress of Cambrai. Displacing Eugene by his sister 
Elizabeth as governor of the Austrian Netherlands in December 
1724, and appointing Daun interim governor in January 1725, he 
assured the estates of Brabant that he would never abandon the 
company to its foes. He accepted joyfully the overtures of Spain 
upon the pope’s suggestion that the two most orthodox of powers 
should be reconciled.** The court of Madrid was far more conscious 
than that of Vienna as to the consequences of their headlong 
diplomacy, but Elizabeth Farnese and Ripperda, the man ‘with 
great views rather than great parts,’ * were too impatient to be 
wise. The motives and conduct of Ripperda’s mission to Austria 
have been often described, and the treaty of Vienna of 30 April 
1725, by which the two states agreed to support each other by 
mutual succour and guarantees of dynastic succession, needs no 
comment here. The Ostend Company however was immensely 
affected by a second treaty dated 1 May 1725,°° whereby Spain 
agreed to open her ports in America to ships bearing the directors’ 
certificate and to buy from them for cash all manner of merchandise 
from the company’s settlements aut ‘factories’ ut vocant in the 
East Indies. Its seamen were to be on the same most favoured 
footing as those of the maritime powers. Although England sus- 
pected that far wider designs were embodied in a secret treaty 
negotiated at the same time, all that Charles VI seems to have 
conceded in return was his support to Don Carlos’s claims and 
benevolent neutrality towards Spanish attempts to reconquer 
Gibraltar and Minorca. 

It may be said at once that German opinion ran counter to 
Charles’s sudden alliance with his old Bourbon enemy. Eugene 
only signed the treaties under great pressure,” and the general 
aversion felt even by Rialp’s party might have restrained the 
emperor but for the promise by Spain of a yearly subsidy of three 
million florins and the cherished lure of the Spanish American 
trade for Ostend. Indeed, apart from the diplomatic troubles which 
it involved, the company was fully justifying Charles’s optimism. 
A general meeting on 4 December 1725 empowered the directors to 
equip expeditions to the North Sea fishery and the whaling grounds 
of Greenland, to open trade relations with the West Indies and 
build factories on the Coromandel coast and in Bengal. Instead of 
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paying an immediate dividend the company could apply the amount 
available for distribution towards the extension of business.** 
‘ These are not the resolutions,’ said a critic in England,* ‘ of men 
that are likely to quit this trade.’ The directors established the 
first reserve fund ® known in the history of chartered companies, 
and in 1726 retained further accrued profits and treated them as 
the final call *' upon the shares, of the nominal value of which only 
three-quarters had been paid up in 1723. The China trade proved 
particularly successful. To sustain this great and growing organis- 
ation the emperor trusted entirely to the phantoms of Spanish sea 
power and subsidies, the one a nullity since the battle off Cape 
Passaro, the other the vanity of a country richer, as Montgon said 
at the time, ‘in éclat and projects’ ® than in treasure and industry. 
He disbanded a large portion of his army in spite of Eugene’s 
warnings, and failed to replenish his empty treasury. Against 
him was ranged the might and common interest of England and 
the United Provinces, the ill-will of France, ascendency in sea 
power and wealth. ‘ Without talking @ la gascoigne or by way of 
bluster, like a tar,’ said Defoe, ‘twenty-five sail of good English 
third-rates’ were competent to annihilate the whole Spanish navy.™ 

Historians have attached more weight to Dutch than to British 
resistance to the company in determining the causes of its ruin. 
Then, as is still the case with Belgian writers, continental critics 
were far more familiar with the Dutch pamphlet literature of the 
day, which was either composed in or translated into French or 
Latin, than with that of England, which never passed out of the 
vernacular. Moreover the Dutch controversialists were lawyers of 
European fame and dwelt entirely upon the,aspects of the case in 
international law, whereas the British merely borrowed their essays 
in jurisprudence from Holland as a garnish to far more homely 
arguments for the company’s destruction. It will however be 
seen that their onslaughts were no less effective, and readers of their 
polemics will recognise how early in the eighteenth century was 
foreshadowed that mercantile enthusiasm which animated England 
in the Seven Years’ War and in her long resistance to the American 
revolution. It is true that the first alarm reached London from 
the states-general, which called upon the government to help in re- 
pressing what was alleged to be a breach of the Barrier Treaty,® 
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but the jealousy of the country was as spontaneous as it was 
violent, and to it more than any other agency is to be ascribed the 
downfall of the Ostend Company. 

In 1714 the English East India Company remonstrated with 
Ray for inviting aliens to compete with his own fellow countrymen 
in China. In 1716 the company, as we have seen, petitioned 
George I to protect its monopoly, and in 1719 St. Saphorin was 
instructed to protest at Vienna against the Ostend interlopers.” A 
statute * was passed that year imposing penalties on British subjects 
trading in the Indies under the commission of a foreign state, and 
in 1721 the penalties were enhanced, in order further to secure the 
London company’s monopoly.” In April 1723 a committee of the 
house of commons investigated rumours as to intended Austrian 
rivalry, and its report was of an alarmist nature.” It was resolved 
in May that the whole scheme was antagonistic to British interests, 
and a third statute was enacted ‘to prevent his majesty’s subjects 
from . . . encouraging or promoting any subscription for an East 
India company in the Austrian Netherlands ;’” offenders should 
forfeit their interests in the company and should pay a fine of three 
times the value of such interests. Interlopers actually found in 
the East Indies were declared guilty of a high crime and mis- 
demeanour. Some of the British traders in the east had indeed 
already taken the law into their own hands.” 

The Jacobites, who at first had attacked the government for its 
alleged apathy towards the danger of Belgian competition, and who 
had asserted that George I was working for England’s impoverish- 
ment,”* were forced to strike a different note of antagonism in view 
of the strong diplomatic pressure brought to bear on Charles VI 
after the treaty of Vienna. In July 1725 Harrington presented 
British demands to Spain, and in August St. Saphorin to the 
emperor. Townshend, who then guided English foreign policy, 
suspected that the Austro-Spanish alliance involved not only the 
Ostend attack on the East India Company’s monopoly but offensive 
co-operation to recover Gibraltar and restore the Stuarts, and he 
whipped public opinion into panic. By 285 votes to 107 the 
commons voted that the treaty of Vienna was ‘calculated for the 
entire destruction of the British trade.’”*> George I himself as 
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elector of Hanover had no animus against the emperor, as the 
latter’s elevation of the duchess of Kendal to the title of princess 
of Eberstein in 1728 more than atoned for his commercial 
offences. Yet as king of England he felt obliged to concur in 
Townshend’s feverish activity. The treaty of Vienna was answered 
on 8 September 1725”° by that of Hanover between England, 
France, and Prussia. Frederick William I, unlike his famous son, 
was a thorough German, but Charles had alienated him by his re- 
fusal of help towards the Julich-Berg succession, while the allies 
had bribed Grumbkow and Borck and given a few giants to swell 
the ranks of his beloved ‘children in blue.’ 

Townshend’s energy only echoed the nation’s feelings. The 
new journalism which Addison and Steele had created, and which 
Swift had turned so powerfully to political ends, woke to the 
opportunity. Charles Forman’s Letter to Pulteney, written in 
1725, showed, said its title page, ‘how pernicious the imperial 
company of commerce and navigation, lately established in the 
Austrian Netherlands, is likely to be to Great Britain.’ It pleaded 
for the crushing of the company while in its infancy” and while 
unprotected by a single war ship.”* Forman pointed out how well 
it was governed and how excellent was its charter. Unlike the 
English East India Company’s directors, its managers were content 
with 3701. a year. Only 2,100/. was spent annually in business 
administration at home, and the total annual expenditure was under 
6,000/7. No money was wasted in bribes, and contracts were given 
fairly. Victualling was cheap, and in order to make the area on 
board ship available for goods as large as possible, the chests of 
captains and supercargoes were limited to six feet in length and 
three in depth and breadth.” Against such strenuous interlopers 
the government should enforce its laws. 

The author of the Importance of the Ostend Company Consi- 
dered spoke with even greater severity. ‘Destroy this cockatrice 
whilst young ’ * was the keynote of a tract by no means flattering 
to ‘the Austrian and popish interest.’*' The East Indies were the 
preserves of the two maritime and protestant powers,*’ and the 
English company was the nursery of our seamanship and enriched 
the state.** The raw silk that it imported required manufacture 
by English hands. The nation should not tolerate a rivalry in 
identical products smuggled within its borders by ten-oared rowing 
boats from Ostend.** Already the encouragement of Charles VI 
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had revived every industry in the Low Countries* which might 
defeat England in competition owing to our dearness of living and 
higher rates of wages. Capital flowed to Antwerpand Brussels from 
Amsterdam, and the brains which employed it so cleverly were 
those of Clermont a Dutchman and of one Capel of Stroud, ‘ forced 
out of England by his creditors, who refused the composition of 
ten shillings per pound which he offered, though it was his all.’ 
The Ostend Company after the manner of ‘the late czar of 
Muscovy’ * enticed seamen from England, Holland, Hamburg, 
and Danzig. ‘Delenda est Carthago,’ exclaims the writer in the 
ancient language of empire-builders. Unless Britons wished 
Austria to ‘have the world at her beck’ * the company must be 
crushed. Otherwise ‘the liberties of England will be no more and 
the protestant religion destroyed.’ 

The bitterness of London was intensified by the East India 
Company’s loss on account of the novel competition. Its March 
and September sales in 1724 and 1725 were unprofitable,** and 
the public was entreated to support its trade at a time ‘when 
the Ostenders can do so much’ to undermine ‘the wealth and 
grandeur of the kingdom.’ ** Its dividends, which stood at ten per 
cent. between 1712 and 1722, remained at eight per cent. from 1728 
to 1782,” while its shares depreciated fifteen per cent.*’ The Ostend 
settlement of Coblom was hated at Madras® and the Ostend 
Company’s success in China neutralised the recent English 
efforts at Canton, Amoy, and Ningpo® to obtain tea, porcelain, 
and far eastern curios, of which ‘most charming gold and silver 
fishes, all alive,’ ** were not the least attractive. In 1728 Defoe 
described the London company’s prosperity as ‘little to boast of.’ ™ 
Moreover the injury was wide-spread, as many other industries 
benefited indirectly from the East India Company’s fortunes, 
1,200,000/. of the 2,000,000. worth of its imports being re-exported 
from this country.” 

The British ministry delighted to identify its policy with the 
current commercialism. The king’s speech in January 1726 
stated that the Hanover alliance was to curb the Austro-Spanish 
attempt ‘to threaten my subjects with the loss of several of the 
most advantageous branches of their trade,’ *’ and in the ensuing 

> Importance of the Ostend Company, p. 40 (1726). 86 Ibid. p. 44. 

* Ibid. p. 54. 

“8 A Letter to the Chairman of the East India Company by a Proprietor in the 
Company’s Stock, p. 19 (1727). ® Ibid. p. 37. 

* Mill’s British India, ii. 16. 

* Arneth, Prinz Eugen, iii. 135. * Huisman, p. 359. 

* Portland MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Report for 1899, v. 196; Defoe’s Plan of 
the English Commerce, p. 187 (1728). 

* Portland MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Report for 1901, vi. 40. 

*® Defoe’s Plan of the English Commerce, p. 144 (1728). 

°° Philips’s State of the Nation, p. 6 (1726). %? Cobbett’s Parl. Hist. viii. 492. 
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debate the destruction of the Ostend Company was called a matter 
‘of national concern,’* essential to trade and ‘the protestant 
religion.’ °® The decline in Indian imports involved that of 
customs,’”’ and Austria should be forced to transfer its company 
from Ostend to Trieste, where Algerine corsairs would act as 
England’s uninvited but effective allies.‘°' Conscious of whig 
unanimity behind him, Townshend acted boldly abroad. On 
9 August 1726’ the Dutch joined England and France in a 
treaty which denounced the Ostend Company. Their tardy 
adherence was prompted ‘by no love or friendship,’ '? but by the 
driving force of commercial greed. On the other hand Seckendorf 
detached the Prussian king from his allies by appealing to his 
‘German loyalty,’*°* and on 12 October 1726°” the treaty of 
Wusterhausen confirmed his defection. It had been difficult for 
Iigen and the English party at Berlin to make headway against 
one who hated the enemies of Germany’ and saw in their 
complaints against the Ostend Company but the wrangling of 
cheesemongers.’” Russia engaged to help Austria on 6 August 
1726,'* and some of the lesser German states were ‘ bullied, cajoled, 
or bought’'”® into the same cause. Townshend replied by 
securing promises of help in case of war in March 1727 from 
Sweden,’ and in April from Denmark,'!' in consideration of 
subsidies. 

The unity of England and her allies was far more formidable 
than the emperor’s loosely knit coalition. None of his adherents 
were interested in the maintenance of the Ostend Company, and it 
was on this point that British and Dutch diplomacy found most 
accord. Public opinion still ran high in England, a crusade 
against commercial competition being the only essay in offensive 
foreign politics which appealed to her sordid imagination. Wal- 
pole even yielded to Townshend’s plan of taking 12,000 Hessians 
into British pay. The ‘ patriot’ whigs were forced by his acqui- 
escence in the forward policy to belittle the danger of the Belgian 
rivalry in trade. ‘The Ostenders are but an upstart company ;’ '” 
the alleged plot against the Hanoverian dynasty was but ‘ Rip- 


8 Cobbett’s Parl. Hist. viii. 531. %® Ibid. viii. 507. 100 Thid. viii. 538. 

1 Portland MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Report for 1901, vii. 421. 

102 Lamberty, wt swpra, pp. 163-7. 

108 Boyer’s Political State of Great Britain for April 1726, xxxi. 351. 

104 Recueil des Instructions données aux Amb. de France, ‘ Prusse,’ ed. Wadding- 
ton, pp. lxxiii. 340-2 (1901). 1% Dumont, ut supra, p. 139. 

106 Waddington, wt supra, p. 72; Vehse’s Prussia, p. 51 (Eng. tr. 1854). 

7 Gerba, Die Feldziige des Prinzen Eugen, xviii. 250 (1891). 

108 Lamberty, wt supra, p. 168; Dumont, wt supra, p. 131. 

108 Hervey’s Memoirs, i. 86 (1884). 
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2 Some useful Remarks on a late seditious Libel, p. 16 (1731) ; Fénelon’s Con- 
versation between two Englishmen, pp. 11, 39, 48 (1781). 
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perda’s chit-chat.’ ''* Pulteney’s school argued that the emperor 
could allow his subjects to trade where they wished, that the 
British consumer would only benefit by the decline in the prices of 
eastern goods,’ and that with regard to Charles’s ill return for 
former English help we had no mandate to punish the ingratitude 
of princes."'> Ignoring George I's unwillingness to displease 
Charles and endanger Hanover, the Craftsman denounced the 
government for its German motives,"® and showed that the 
Spaniards had given the Flemings no privileges which Britons did 
not themselves possess.’ The support of Sweden and Hesse 
Cassel cost this country 1,500,000/. a year, and that of ‘ his serene 
highness the duke of Wolfenbuttle’ 100,0007.:"* why incur such 
liabilities out of fear of ‘embarkations which were never made 
and armaments which were never assembled?’'® The Jacobite 
menace was as fictitious as the danger of England’s ruin at the 
hands of the Ostend Company. 

Yet the star of Walpole was then in the ascendant and the con- 
duct of the Jacobites gave a useful bias to the fierce commercialism 
of the hour. If Charles VI was innocent of Jacobite connexions, 
Catherine I gave the Stuarts open encouragement.’ In 1725 
Ripperda was deep in real plots of invasion,’ and Atterbury’s 
letters reveal a plain intention to barter future tolerance of Ostend 
for present assistance from Austria. He tells the Old Pretender 
that he should promise anything as to the Belgian company, ‘ one 
of the emperor’s favourite views,’'*? and Wharton is not to refrain 
from similar tactics to ‘awaken and inspirit’ Austrian friendship.'** 
The English government was thus able to blend fear for church and 
state with fear of trade rivalry in its call to the nation for support. 
‘Treaties the most solemn are broke,’ writes a typical partisan in 
1726, ‘commerce invaded, and the two former land powers are 
endeavouring to be maritime in a secret conspiracy with Rome at 
the head on’t.’'** No patriot could suffer his country to be deprived 
of sea power, and the East India Company of high dividends, by 
reason of ‘the tyranny of an infallible and king-deposing priest 
on the banks of the Tyber.’'* The opposition lacked signally the 
service of such masterful casuistry. None of its pamphleteers could 
write as artfully as the whig writer who in 1726 reminded his 

13 Politics of both Sides, p. 14 (ed. 1735). 

4 Reasons against War by an Old Whig, p. 8 (1727). "5 Tbid. p. 11. 

6 State Trials, xvii. 629. 

7 A Short View of the State of Affairs, p. 6 (1730). 

"8 A Critical History of the Admin. of Walpole, p. 412 (1743). "® Ibid. p. 408. 
20 Transactions of Royal Hist. Soc. N.S. xiv. 161. 
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countrymen that the founder of the Ostend Company was descended 
from men ‘ who have bathed their hands in the blood of protestants 
and made them seal their faith with their lives.’ Bishop 
Hoadly also entered the field. ‘At Ostend,’ he wrote, ‘ the present 
and future fatal effects of the new establishment are too visible.’ !27 
Charles VI had created a prosperous Belgium and a trade rivalry 
keen ‘enough to awaken all Britons who have been used to esteem 
their commerce as their darling good.’ '** Such competition made 
it harder for England to meet the interest on her national debt,'® 
and a war to crush it would help her shipping, preserve her trade, 
and confirm the protestant faith.” The fear of the Pretender was 
‘no political bugbear or scarecrow.’**' An army of contro- 
versialists joined in reprobation of ‘imperial gratitude”? and 
urged the danger of tolerating ‘the foundation of a new naval 
power.’ 

It is to be observed that the legal aspect of the question which 
looms so largely in the contemporary Dutch criticism is all but 
neglected in the pamphlets described above. British selfishness 
was too honest to base its dictates on law, which fills considerable 
space only in the well-informed Batavia Illustrata, written by 
Onslow Burrish in 1728 after the issue had been decided. Even 
this work borrows its juristic weapons from that of the more learned 
Dutch writers and its interest lies in its national prejudice. The 
emperor is blamed for rewarding the English people’s help against 
Philip V by ‘an endeavour to tear out their bowels.’'** The 
development of Belgian industry will reduce our eastern imports,'** 
our manufactures,’** and our fisheries. ‘It is impossible for the 
Flemings to become a trading people without the utmost danger 
to the commerce of England and Holland.”*’ Their rise might 
lead to the liberation of Antwerp from the fetters placed upon it 
by the jealousy of the maritime powers.'* 

Relying upon such propaganda the government raised the army 
from 18,000 men to 26,383 in 1727," and in March 1727 it 
required Palm the Austrian resident to leave the kingdom for pub- 
lishing a memorial with a covering letter from Sinzendorf, which 
denied that the treaty of Vienna embodied any provision for assist- 
ance to the Jacobites."“° Though Walpole shrank from declaring 
war even after the Spaniards laid siege to Gibraltar, he had already 
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127 Enquiry into the Reasons of the Conduct of Great Britain, p. 54 (1727). 

128 Ibid. p. 58. 129 Ibid. p. 79. 1%” Ibid. p. 101. 1 Ibid. p. 41. 
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sent one fleet to the Baltic, another to the Spanish coast, and a 
third against Porto Bello to remind Europe of British supremacy 
on the sea. The storm of popular indignation which thus 
moved even Walpole to action has never been adequately recorded. 
To foreign authorities like Huisman England’s part is always 
secondary, and Townshend’s foreign policy has been treated as less 
determinate than that of the states-general. The insularity of 
the British dialectic of the day deprived it of recognition abroad, 
while the official memorials of the Dutch at once required most 
eager criticism and reply. It is however reasonable to believe that 
the defeat of the Ostend Company was really due to the relentless 
energy of the middle-class whigs, whose opinions found expression in 
the tracts with which we have dealt. 

It is clear that they won for Townshend the lingering support 
of Walpole, and the former was thus enabled to act without a 
moment’s hesitation. His implacable resolve to destroy the 
Belgian project involved also the opposition of France. That state 
should perhaps have doubted the expediency of upholding English 
trade interests, but it recognised that its own East India Company 
was affected by the growth of Ostend factories at Bankipur near 
Chandernagar and at Coblom near Pondicherry," and that the 
necessary peace of Europe rested on an alliance with Great Britain. 
In 1728 du Bourg, its ambassador at Vienna, was directed to act 
in concert with the representatives of the maritime powers,'*? and 
French subjects were prohibited from taking part in the formation of 
the Ostend Company. When Fleury came into power in 1726 he was 
averse to the English suggestion of a blockade of Ostend, but other- 
wise he deferred to Townshend’s views during 1726 and 1727, 
and Richelieu gave them steady support at Vienna.’* ‘ The king,’ 
wrote Townshend, ‘ expects France to use its utmost efforts against 
the emperor.’'*® The adherence of that state indeed was decisive 
of ultimate success and it was far from being caused by the 
attitude of the dilatory and pacific United Provinces. England 
and England alone “* was determined to kill the Ostend Company 
at all costs. 

Nevertheless a story of this least worthy of British triumphs 
would be very partial if it minimised the effects of the assistance 
of the Dutch. Ker said truly that they ‘ would stick at nothing by 
fair or foul means to destroy a trade that interfered with them,’ '” 


41 Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, vi. 373. 
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and they found in Barbeyrac and Westerveen lawyers who were able 
to cloak their envy with the trappings of juristic principles. When 
reading their subtle interpretations of the meaning of treaties we 
have to consider that the eastern trade of the Netherlands was in 
decay and to remember how frankly their true motive appears in 
the remonstrance of the East India Company’s directors in March 
1728, wherein they complained that ‘ your petitioners are daily 
more and more sensible of their loss by the fall of the price of their 
goods.’ 4° Yet the actual memorial presented by Pesters to Prié in 
April 1728 and the official papers of the West and East India 
Companies rely entirely on alleged breaches of treaties.'*° 

The sixth article of the treaty of Munster limited the rights of 
‘ Castilians ’ trading with the East Indies to the extent to which 
such rights had been previously exercised and deprived them of the 
power to extend their trade beyond its then limits.° It was 
argued that in view of the context ‘ Castilians’ meant all subjects 
of the king of Spain, including the people of the Spanish Nether- 
lands. Such subjects were also excluded from the Dutch East 
India Company’s sphere of influence. The Barrier Treaty, while 
passing sovereignty over the Spanish Netherlands to Charles VI, 
restricted his rights to the manner in which they had been previ- 
ously enjoyed by kings of Spain. Consequently if (as had been 
the case) Flemings had been disqualified before from Asiatic 
commerce they remained so under the emperor. The treaty of 
Vienna was itself a breach of the Barrier settlement, as it altered 
the status of the Belgian people. 

To rebut the Dutch allegations Charles turned to MacNeny, 
whose offices included that of jiskaal or attorney-general. 
Describing the heavy logic of the enemy as ‘airy, empty dis- 
courses,’ *' that sagacious Irishman argued that the treaty of 
Minster did not apply to any Spanish subjects but in Spain 
proper,'®’ and if the emperor now ruled the Low Countries it was as 
successor to Charles IT in his capacity as duke of Brabant or count 
of Flanders, not as king of Spain. Even ifthe Dutch construction 
was correct the Ostend Company did not aim at trading outside the 
limits of Spanish enterprise in 1648."° The Barrier Treaty did 
notaffect the Flemings beyond the boundaries of the Low Countries,™ 
and the right to trade in any part of the globe is inherent to all 
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sovereign peoples.’® On the question of law MacNeny was probably 
right,'®* but his tract is dull. 

Pattyn’s Maritime Commerce is a far more spirited work in the 
same cause. The writer appeals to the eternal natural law, by 
which God alone has dominion over the deep and no nation can 
stay the actions of another on the seas. References to the Psalms 
and Gaius jostle illustrations from Grotius and from those Dutch 
authorities who had themselves upheld the same doctrine of mare 
liberum against Selden’s ‘frivolous distinctions.’'*’ Except within its 
own possessions no state can prohibit another’s trade.’* Pattyn 
holds that the phrase sans se pouvoir étendre plus avant’ in the 
treaty of Munster can only refer to new conquests by Spaniards 
and was never intended to apply to the Belgian provinces.’™ 
After mentioning Charles’s offers to limit the number of ships '® 
sent from Ostend or the nature of their freights, he begs his ‘ dear 
compatriots’ to defend their own rights and the liberties of all 
mankind.'” 

Unhappily for the company the emperor was unable to support 
his literary defenders by force of arms. Spain alone of his allies 
desired war, and between January and June 1727 she flung 
her troops against Gibraltar. In the empire there was general 
reluctance to lose the goodwill of England and Holland for a cause 
in which Germans had no interest. In December 1726 Bavaria 
intimated that she would not regard as ‘imperial’ a war waged 
on behalf of the Ostend Company.'® Efforts were indeed made 
to raise the Austrian army to a war footing,’ but the queen of 
Spain’s ‘ mad prodigality’ '** had already spent itself and Charles 
had to fulfil his own promises of subsidies without her help. His 
troops remained ill-paid and ill-clothed. His plans of campaign 
could not be executed for want of available men. His navy was 
negligible. The death of the empress Catherine in May 1727 ended 
his hopes of Russian support, and sustained conflict with the great 
powers arrayed against him was as much beyond his intentions as 
beyond his capacity. 

Moreover Eugene had regained his former influence. Vicar- 
general of Italy, president of the aulic council of war, commander- 
in-chief of the empire, principal member of the council of confer- 
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ence, he pressed steadily for concession with all the assurance of 
justified pessimism.’ Indifferent to Belgian aspirations, and 
‘attaching perhaps undue importance to foreign recognition of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, he induced Charles VI to offer to suspend the 
company’s exercise of its rights under his charter first for two 
years and then for three. The emperor, as he told the diet in 
March 1727, made ‘ all imaginable offers to end the misunderstand- 
ing of which the Ostend Company was the cause or rather the pre- 
text, in a Christian and amiable spirit.’'*” The allies refused to 
relieve him in return of the monetary burdens imposed by the 
Barrier Treaty '® and insisted on a longer suspension. Villars and 
Richelieu were more lenient '** and Charles’s pride was saved by the 
avoidance of the term ‘suppression’ in the preliminaries of peace 
signed at Paris on 31 May 1727.'” The synonym of a seven years’ 
suspension of the privileges ‘commonly called the octroi’ of the 
company was accepted and all commerce closed between the 
Austrian Netherlands and Asia. The ships then actually at sea, 
twelve in number according to the emperor’s claim, were to be 
allowed to bring their cargoes home, and outstanding questions 
were to be submitted to a congress at Soissons. 

It is remarkable that after May 1727 ships continued to sail 
from Ostend in defiance of these terms. In May 1730 two large 
Belgian vessels flying Polish colours were discovered off the coast 
of Bengal,'”' which with another fell victims to English vigilance in 
September.'”? Charles VI however was driven further than ever 
by political necessity from the idea of renewing his support. On 6 
March 1728 '”* preliminaries of peace were concluded between Great 
Britain and Spain at the Pardo, and France was a third party on 
9 November 1729 '* to the formal treaty of Seville. Anxious to 
secure Italian lands for Don Carlos at the emperor’s expense, and 
indignant at his desertion in 1727, the Spaniards disclaimed the 
intention to grant any privileges by the treaties of Vienna contrary 
to subsisting treaties. They won Townshend’s active help by their 
abandonment of Ostend, and Eugene’s effort to procure permission 
to send two ships from that port every year was therefore foiled.'” 
He and Sinzendorf, than whom Austria ‘never had two more able 
servants,’ '’° realised that Charles was isolated and that persistence 
was hopeless. The emperor during 1730 still clung to the vision 
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of commercial expansion and Eugene remained ‘ out of character ’!” 
at court. Yet when Robinson came to Vienna in June 1730 the 
battle was all but lost. Germans recognised that British friendship 
was worth more to them than Belgian prosperity. Kinski the im- 
perial ambassador in London threw off the restraint imposed upon 
him by a government on the verge of conversion, and went ‘ in great 
mirth ’ to Tunbridge Wells in July ‘ with a troop of foreigners,’ and 
spent eighty pounds ‘ in presents and raffles."* In February 1731 
Walpole persuaded George II to allow the British demands to be 
pressed without reference to Hanoverian claims. On 16 February 
Sinzendorf said definitely that ‘the emperor has given up the 
Ostend trade by which the Netherlands will be ruined.’'” In 
March 1731 Robinson reported that ‘the business is now done,’ '*’ 
and on the 16th the second treaty of Vienna '*' was concluded with- 
out Fleury’s concurrence. Its fifth article provided that the 
emperor would ‘cause to cease instantly and for ever’ all trade 
carried on under his charter to the company. Two vessels only 
might put to sea once again and might return with cargoes. A 
commercial treaty should be negotiated in accordance with the 
provisions of the Barrier Treaty. Four days later Robinson wrote, 
‘They all complain here that I have sucked them to the very 
blood,’ '** but in general Charles’s German subjects were not dis- 
satisfied. They had alienated England from Spain, if not from 
France, and had won her support of their dynastic aims merely by 
acquiescing in the inevitable sacrifice of two Italian duchies and of 
the alien Ostend Company, ‘ the original cause of all the jumble 
among the princes of Europe.’'® 

We have now to see how far the actual work of the company 
justified British jealousy. In spite of molestation by British and 
Dutch, by so called ‘Moors’ ‘** in India and by ‘the Turks of 
Barbary,’ ‘ it was far from being the ‘mere paper company’! of 
accepted history. Its most remunerative trade was with Canton, 
whither eleven vessels penetrated during the period of its existence. 
The chief depots in India were those of Coblom, already mentioned, 
and Bankipur or Banky-bazar on the Hugli between Calcutta 
and Chinsura.'*? Another Bengal station was at Kasimbazar or 
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Casembazar on the western branch of the Ganges.'* Trade 
relations were also established under treaties with the princes 
of Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers.'*? In the seven years following 
1723 the sum of 576,800/. was distributed in dividends on a paid- 
up capital of some 420,000/.' Silk, tea, coffee, chintz, neckcloths, 
ginghams, and pepper were imported, but not nutmegs, cloves, and 
other spices, of which the Dutch enjoyed a monopoly. The mar- 
vellous growth of Ostend and of Belgian shipping, of customs 
and general wealth during the life of the company is described in 
Huisman’s patriotic pages. Subsidiary undertakings throve upon 
the work of the parent body, and the fertile mind of Ker of Kersland 
found its last inspiration in the idea of forming a company to 
supply the heathen with ‘ good English brewed beer’ '*' at twelve 
times its price in Europe. The Ostend shares stood at 1222 early 
in 1727; they fell to 47 after the treaty of Paris, but rose to 120 
in 1730'*? in view of a possible amalgamation with some foreign 
company.'% 

Charles’s final abandonment of the scheme in 1731 did not 
stifle all enterprise at Ostend. In March 1732 the two ships 
authorised by the treaty of Vienna sailed respectively for China and 
Bengal,'* their return according to an exultant critic in England 
being the last ‘arrival at that port from the East Indies for many 
years to come.’'® Yet as early as September 1731 British suspi- 
cions as to the due observance of the treaty were kindled by the 
voyage of an Ostend ship to the east under Prussian colours,'® the 
captain being a Dunkirk seaman ‘who in the year 1715 carried 
the Chevalier de St. George to Scotland and back again.’ '”’ 
Another Ostend vessel captured by the English bore the colours of 
Poland. In November 1732 a Belgian merchantman ‘ with all the 
signs of an interloper ’'** excited fresh suspicion, and a dividend 
of twelve per cent. was paid in 1735. The Coblom factory still 
existed in 1750, that of Canton in 1785. Thecompany itself was 
not extinguished till 1793. Yet Charles VI never admitted any 
intention of reviving his sanction,'*® and the assets of the company 
shrank in actual fact to insignificance in 1731. Its seamen 
migrated abroad and Ostend only possessed six vessels when 
Charles died in 1740. 

Belgian writers have denounced Austria for throwing away 
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the reality of Flemish welfare for the mirage of a recognition of 
the Pragmatic Sanction. The company was a financial success ; 
unimpeded its future might have been politically brilliant. The for- 
tunes of Ostend were abandoned for the sake of dynastic interests, 
and the futility of the sacrifice was proved abundantly in the sequel. 
As to Eugene, something can be said to justify the accusation. He 
was the patron of Prié and the despoiler of the Austrian Nether- 
lands. Ailesbury’s charge that he ‘never spent a shilling in the 
country ’ **° is not literally true,” but it suggests his attitude with 
sufficient accuracy. He enriched himself from its revenue and 
made his favourites its officials.” His only recognition of its 
popular privileges was to set up the plea of the Joyeuse Entrée to 
defeat the English attempt in 1721° to extradite Knight, the 
South Sea Company’s- absconding cashier, ‘a little criminal small 
in his character but great in his crime,’ *°* whose escape was con- 
nived at by Prié for a consideration. Knight, ‘in all appearance 
a fair, obliging man,’ *® wasthus enabled to keep a great table at 
Paris, where ‘ being both generous and rich ’ he was ‘ much visited 
and esteemed,’ *°* while Eugene figured for a moment as champion 
of Belgian liberties. In every other case he stood remote from 
Flemish thought and refused to load Austria with fresh liabilities 
on behalf of a people whom he distrusted. 

Nevertheless much can be said for tne policy which Eugene 
advised and which Charles VI was driven to adopt. Persistence 
in what is now called ‘ empire-building’ could only involve Austria 
in everlasting conflict with England and Holland, and in money 
difficulties from which no escape was possible. The war of the 
Polish succession found the emperor destitute of ways and means 
and his state demoralised, and this notwithstanding Eugene’s 
leadership and a British loan. A few years later Austrian ex- 
haustion and incompetence were even more appalling. Under 
such circumstances surrender was inevitable, whether with or with- 
out fighting. Eugene, though himself an accomplished soldier, never 
preferred the possibilities of glory to the concrete boon of political 
security. Charles’s conduct stands on a different footing, for the 
visions of sea power and the wealth of the Indies were very dear to 
him. He had however too little of the heroic to do battle for his 
dreams. It is ironical that he should be singled out for blame as 


200 Ailesbury Memoirs, ii. 659. 

2°! For his purchases of Brussels tapestry see Keysler’s Travels, iv. 177 (ed. 1760); 
Péllnitz’s Travels, i. 235, iv. 47 (1737). 

202 J. B. Rousseau, Qwvres, v. 43. 

23 Cobbett’s Parl. Hist. viii. 707-9, 757-9, 791-6; Boyer’s Political State of 
Great Britain for April 1721, xxi. 403; Onslow MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Report XTV., 
ix. p. 507 (1895). *4 Trenchard’s Letter in the London Journal, 1721, p. 62. 

25 Carlisle MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. Report XV., vi. p. 28 (1897). 

6 Ibid. p. 77. 
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the deserter of Belgium, for he held out long against the pressure of 
overwhelming necessity. It is clear that war could not have saved 
Ostend from the hatred of the powers who ruled the sea. All that 
can be said against Charles VI is that he did not dare to be great. 

Nor is it right to condemn Austria herself. Her indifference 
to the whole venture was throughout obvious and deep-rooted. 
Commerce was then scorned at Vienna, and even the emperor’s 
protection was barely able to preserve the small Jewish colony in 
his capital from the bigotry and avarice of the Jesuits and the 
aristocracy. Rialp and his Catalan coterie had helped the Belgians 
against Eugene and Prié for their own ends alone,” and except 
for Eugene who sold his comparatively small stake in the Ostend 
Company as early as 1725,7°* and for Windischgriitz who sold out in 
November 1728, no Austrian official applied for shares at the first 
allotment. Beyond the Low Countries hardly one of Charles’s sub- 
jects had any financial interest in a cause for which they were 
asked to embroil Europe. It was of course unfortunate that a 
small but enterprising race should have been linked in subjection 
to a callous and inefficient empire, but it would be unjust to blame 
Austria for refusing to face in the field the great forces arrayed 
against her, to contend for long against the influence which always 
attaches to maritime ascendency and supremacy in wealth. The 
historian however, while recognising the wisdom of prudence, may 
feel a lurking regret that Eugene so plainly feared to grasp ‘ the 
skirts of happy chance.’ The struggle for self-preservation which 
Austria had to endure in 1741 would hardly have been more bitter 
or disastrous in 1727, when Russia, Spain, and Prussia were her 
allies. The path which Eugene and Charles VI felt obliged to 
tread did not lead to the skies. 

As for England’s share in effecting the Ostend Company’s 
downfall, there is room for much controversy. It was regretted in 
after years on two grounds. In the first place it meant the per- 
petuation of the East India Company’s monopoly, and therefore of 
its arbitrary prices. As early as 1731 °° it was suggested that the 
consumer lost by the system, and in 1732 one writer declared that 
‘ underselling is the only natural method of engrossing a trade ’ ?!° 
and a far better one than the state-aided annihilation of com- 
petitors. Secondly, it was alleged by Pitt in 1742 that ‘ the abolition 
of the Ostend Company was a demand we had no right to make, 
nor was it essentially our interest to insist upon it’ *" in view of 
the family compact between France and Spain, which he considered 


207 Recueil des Instructions données aux Amb. de France, ‘ Autriche,’ ed. Sorel, 
i. 228. 28 Huisman, p. 357. 

2° Boyer’s Political State of Great Britain for October 1731, xlii. 405. 

210 Ibid. for September 1732, xlv. 586. 
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the direct result of England’s violence against Spain in 1725 and 
of her bargain with Austria in 1731. On the other hand the 
material advantages derived from the defeat of Belgian ambitions 
over sea were recognised by the mercantile class ; ‘I never heard,’ 
writes a whig of 1729, ‘that any man was wild enough to affirm 
that the trade carried on at Ostend was of no consequence whatever 
to us.’*? Monopoly, however unsound economically, was a natural 
phase in the development of both our colonial and East Indian 
policy. Of course, England’s conduct was dictated by the candid 
selfishness of the age of Walpole. In 1726 Defoe laid down three 
postulates for public policy. ‘Weare the greatest country in the 
world; our climate is the most agreeable to live in; our English- 
men are the stoutest and best men in the world.’ *" . It followed 
that in the struggle for supremacy among the nations nothing was 
to be allowed to stay the race from falling to the swift and the 
battle to the strong. After the company’s suspension of business 
in 1727 one British writer drew attention to the likelihood of 
Asiatic goods entering western Europe by a new route through 
Russia.”“* He therefore urged the country to follow up its 
diplomatic triumph over Austria by prohibiting trade with St. 
Petersburg ; ‘ or if you will go a shorter way, commence a war and 
beat the Muscovites out of Livonia and Ingria, and so give them no 
ingress to the Baltick Sea.’?"* The suggestion is typical and shows 
how little care was taken by eighteenth-century Britons to veil 
their greed by an idealism they could not feel. The story of the 
attack upon the Ostend Company has no trace of the self-sacrifice 
and public spirit which go so far to disarm criticism of more 
familiar chapters in the history of English expansion. 


GeraLp B. Hertz. 


"2 The Craftsman Extraordinary, by John Trot (1729); cf. Bruce’s Conduct of 
the Emperor, p. 14 (1733). 
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Frederic Wilham Maitland 


+ 21 Decemper 1906. 


GREEK myth tells us of a king at whose touch all objects, 
however homely, were turned into gold. We do not see such 
transformations nowadays, but we know another king at whose 
touch every living being, however noble, is turned into dust. King 
Death has touched with his wand one of the most subtle and 
profound thinkers of our time, and stores of patiently accumulated 
knowledge, marvellous designs of a creative intellect have dis- 
appeared for ever from this world of ours. The best thing we have 
to do is to look for moral support to the example of the 
fallen champion, to his indomitable energy and absorbing devotion 
to his task through a life of pains and forebodings which might 
have crippled a less courageous nature. Of late years he was 
walking in the shadow of death in a more manifest sense than 
most of us, but he was too proud and strong to slacken in his 
efforts. 

It is not my intention in the present notice to give anything 
like a complete account and estimate of Maitland’s achievement ; 
it is too early yet to condense its value in a short summary, and in 
one way or another all students of English law and history must 
realise constantly the importance of his bequests in the course of 
their own work. I should like merely to tell the readers of this 
Review of some impressions created by his personality and his 
writings in the mind of one who has had many opportunities to 
study both. It has been my privilege to stand very near Maitland 
in the early stage of his career, and since then our friendly inter- 
course has never been interrupted, in spite of the fact that I lived 
most of the time in another country and our personal interviews 
were not very frequent. I met him the first time at a friend’s 
house in London in the beginning of 1884. It was at a dinner 
party, at which Sir Henry Maine was present. Maitland did not 
take much part in the talk, and listened modestly, but when we 
went home together we had some interesting conversation on the 
subject of our studies. He said, among other things—and he often 
repeated to me afterwards—that he would much rather devote 
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his life to the historical study of English law than watch in his 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn for the footsteps of the client who never 
comes. Since that day we met often, and I always look with a 
peculiar feeling on the Gloucester Pleas of the Crown, the Note Book 
of Bracton, the Rolls of King’s Ripton, and many pages of my own 
book on Villainage. They recall to my mind endless talks on 
remote problems of legal and social history; there are many 
personal traits about them which the duty of addressing a large 
audience of strangers has not entirely wiped out, 

I am, perhaps, dwelling too long on these recollections, which 
concern chiefly myself. To his ever increasing public of readers 
and pupils the great scholar stood also in a kind of special, 
personal relation through his style, the literary presentment of 
his subject. The French saying, Le style c’est ’ homme, seems true 
in more ways than one. A writer’s style is not only a significant 
expression of his character and moods; it constitutes a sort of 
medium between him and his andience; it may attract and 
electrify, or, on the contrary, it may jar on them. It is 
not for me to speak of the idiomatic pith, the boldness and 
picturesqueness of Maitland’s style; but I may be allowed to 
dwell on a feature which has been often noticed by more competent 
judges : one of the qualities which contributed most to attract his 
readers and to dispose them towards admiration and persuasion 
was the wealth of humour that pervaded all his writings, in spite 
of their severe aims and their highly technical details. It is 
certainly not of smoothly polished classical patterns that one is 
reminded when reading brilliant pages on Anglo-Saxon hides, 
medieval modes of pleading, or German juridical theories. The 
poignant sense of the irony of life makes one rather think of 
Shakespeare, the continual shifting of colour and light of Sterne, 
the coruscating epigram of Meredith. One may take illustrations 
almost at random, and I do not try to select an especially happy 
one by quoting a passage from the introduction to Gierke’s Political 
Theories of the Middle Age. 


The Realist’s cause would be described by those who are forwarding 
it as an endeavour to give scientific precision and legal operation to 
thoughts which are in all modern minds and which are always displaying 
themselves especially in the political field. We might be told to read the 
leading article in to-day’s paper and observe the ideas with which the 
writer ‘ operates’: the will of the nation, the mind of the legislature, the 
settled policy of one State, the ambitious designs of another: the praise 
and blame that are awarded to group-units of all sorts and kinds. We 
might be asked to count the lines that our journalist can write without 
talking of organisation. We might be asked to look at our age’s 
criticism of the political theories and political projects of its imme- 
diate predecessor and to weigh those charges of abstract individualism, 
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atomism, and macadamisation that are currently made. We might be 
asked whether the British Empire has not yet revolted against a Sovereign 
that was merely Many (a Sovereign Number as Austin said) and in no 
sense really One, and whether ‘the People’ that sues and prosecutes in 
American courts is a collective name for some living men and a name 
whose meaning changes at every minute. We might be referred to 
modern philosophers: to the social tissue of one and the general will, 
which is the real will, of another. Then, perhaps, we might fairly be 
charged with entertaining a deep suspicion that all this is a metaphor: 
apt perhaps and useful, but essentially like the personification of the 
ocean and the ship, the storm and the stormy petrel.! 


One of the most marked peculiarities of such a style is its 
vividness, the power of closing abstract reasoning into forms taken 
from the living world of shapes and sounds. The wealth of con- 
crete illustration was not suggested in-.this case merely by 
artistic taste. It corresponded to a constant striving of the mind 
to obtain a full and.close grasp of the subject studied. Powerful 
though he was in abstract speculation and dialectic analysis, what 
Maitland wanted most was to trace ideas to their embodiment in 
facts, to sketch their ramifications and complications in practice. 
Therefore he never fell a prey to those scholastic formulae in 
which analytical jurists often delight. It is interesting to watch 
him in close proximity to prominent German jurists. 

He much admired the work of Gierke, for instance, and fully 
appreciated the part played by the ‘ Germanists ’ in the remodelling 
of their country’s private law. Of late years he had begun study- 
ing very attentively the German civil code,? and even, I believe, 
to translate portions of it in his spare moments. But the reading 
of his preface to the Political Theories of the Middle Age sug- 
gests interesting comparisons with the main text of the German 
writer ; the latter is, after all, a masterly exposition of formulae 
and principles, while the English introduction tries to reduce all 
theories to their practical consequences, and to sketch their 
evolution in all the complexity of their natural environment. 
Of Jellinek’s dogmatic constructions and of his deductive ‘ Study of 
the State’ Maitland never had occasion to speak ; but in a recent 
production of one of Jellinek’s pupils, Hatschek’s Handbook of 
English Public Law, much is said about coincidences with Mait- 
land’s views in regard to English public bodies as representing 
‘passive unions’ (passive Verbdnde) in contrast with ‘active’ 
ones.* There is good reason to believe that this pitting of 
abstract categories against one another did not meet with 


' Political Theories of the Middle Age, pp. xl, xli. 

* See, e.g., the address published in the Independent Review, August 1906. 

* E.g. Englisches Staatsrecht, vol. i. For a thoroughly competent estimate of this 
book see Law Quarterly Review, xxi. 309-313, 1905. 
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Maitland’s approval, and the latter’s masterly analysis of the 
life of English townships and parishes, boroughs and counties, 
certainly does not lend itself to such scholastic distinctions. He 
laid stress on their responsibilities in regard to the State, but did 
not consider them as produced by outside pressure or void of 
active interests and life. In this case, as in the study on trusts,‘ 
Maitland was chiefly concerned to show by what legally imperfect 
and clumsy means the need for corporate organisations is some- 
times met in practice, and how slowly a clear conception of the 
principles of an institution ripens in the course of its historical 
life. A London club or an Inn of Court serves the purposes of a 
social or collegiate group, although the technical principle of the 
corporation is absent in this and in many other similar cases. 
Even so the vill and the county were certainly groups with inde- 
pendent cohesion and real interests; but it was important to show 
to what extent their self-government was determined, among other 
things, by the requirements of central government. It may 
perhaps be urged that Maitland’s statements are somewhat 
eccentric in form and influenced by his desire to avoid common- 
places, but they do not fit into the pigeon-hole of the passiver 
Verband. 

Even so the attention bestowed on the concrete, the interest 
for first-hand evidence, the disinclination to deal in other people’s 
words made it impossible for our scholar to sympathise either 
with the old-fashioned doctrines of Austinian jurisprudence which 
he found to be ‘nature-rightly’°—that is, outside the frame of 
space and time—or with grandiloquent ‘ sociology,’ piling up hollow 
terms and pretentious generalisations on very slight foundations of 
fact. He was emphatically an historian, a student of actual develop- 
ment in the past. Although his work never stuck in details for 
their own sake, it will always remain an example of what a thorough 
grasp of details and keen investigation of all the particulars of a 
case can mean in the research of scientific truth. For a teacher 
of this kind the drudgery of special disquisitions did not exist, 
because every minute observation connected itself with other 
observations on the lines of a profound insight into general 
processes. He shared the enthusiasm of the naturalist who is not 
repelled by the mean or the insignificant, for whom such terms 
have, in truth, no meaning; so he thoroughly realises that a 
microscopic study of tissues, a patient observation of the structure 
and doings of infinitesimal protozoa is as essential as the description 
of mighty and beautiful specimens. And Maitland was not scared 
when, in order to read and to publish Year Books, he, the jurist, 

* *Korporation und Trust,’ in Griinhut’s Zeitschrift fiir das Privat- und 


iffentliche Recht der Gegenwart, 1903. 
® Political Theories, p. xliv. 
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had to build up a grammar of corrupt law French and to fathom 
the inadvertences and blunders of fourteenth-century legal students 
taking hurried notes in court. 

On the other hand he was not likely to rest content with 
supposed juridical notions of a permanent nature. Wielding the 
sharp scalpel of the lawyer with consummate ability within given 
surroundings, he was never oblivious of the relative and changeable 
character of the first principles from which legal analysts have to 
evolve their arguments. The most fascinating task of the legal 
historian was to watch the gradual modification of legal rules, the 
half-instinctive adaptation of legal theory to the promptings of 
business or to the interests represented by conflicting social forces. 
We should claim on behalf of the Year Books that 


. . . they show us a marvellous deal of the play of those moral and 
economic forces of which legal logic is the instrument, and, often, if we 
may say, the reluctant instrument. Our old lawyers were fond of declaring 
‘ that the law will suffer a mischief rather than an inconvenience,’ by which 
they meant that it will suffer a practical hardship rather than an incon- 
sistency or logical flaw. But... we are forcibly told where the mischief 
lies, where the shoe pinches, even when we are also told that the uncon- 
formist foot that will not fit the shoe is a bad foot and ought to be pinched. 
And then, as we compare case with case, we see that more commodious 


shoes are made for growing feet: logic yields to life, protesting all the 
while that it is only becoming more logical.® 


The touch of irony so characteristic of Maitland’s style is 
certainly not the product of literary mannerism. 
depends on habits of mind, which led him to approach most subjects 
in a sceptical mood. He seems to be wandering in a strange world, 


Its effectiveness 


crowded with fancies and shams. He is constantly on the alert 
against traditions kept up out of sheer indolence of mind, against 
political and religious prejudice, against complex theories devoid 
of foundation in reality. And his criticism generally illustrates 
the maxim, Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. With all reverence to 
acknowledged authorities he is often able to show that many of 
their constructions are hollow, and do not stand a searching 
examination. In the essays on Canon Law, for instance, Maitland, 
though dissenting from all churches, supports in substance the 
contentions of Roman catholic scholars against a kind of ante- 
dated Anglicanism favoured by Bishop Stubbs. The genuine 
respect felt by Maitland for this eminent man did not prevent the 
critic from exposing pitilessly the gaps and inconsistencies of the 
evidence appealed to.’ One of the motives for drawing a remarkable 
parallel between Azo and Bracton was the desire to enter a protest 


® Introduction to Year Books, vol. i. pp. xviii, xix. 
? E.g. Roman Canon Law in the Church of England, pp. 52, 53. 
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against a view propounded by Maine with more assurance than 
discretion in regard to the influence of the civilian on the English 
lawyer.* Altogether the principles and methods of the school of 
comparative jurisprudence as expounded by Maine did not find 
much favour with our scholar. He was too exacting in his 
handling of evidence and too distrustful of general assumptions to 
let pass without a challenge wide statements more often supported 
by allusions than by definite proofs. Moreover it seemed to 
him that one of the leading ideas of the school—namely, the view 
that different nations pass approximately through the same stages 
of evolution—was fundamentally wrong. Races and nations do 
not travel by the same roads and at the same rate; each chooses 
its own direction and traverses the country at a different speed. 
The interest of history lies in taking note of these different records 
and not in grinding down characteristic varieties to colourless 
uniformity.® 

On several very important points Maitland criticised the teach- 
ing of investigators hailing from the comparative school. He was, 
for instance, opposed to the idea of a primitive collectivism shaping 
the early land law of Indo-European nations, and of England in 
particular. He looked at the old English townships from a point 
of view acquired in the course of a study of medieval law in its 
express manifestations. They appeared to him chiefly as organisa- 
tions for the collection of dues, the assumption of responsibilities, 
and the management of some economic concerns with but a slight 
legal admixture. Communalism evaporates at the touch of legal 
doctrine,'’ as he puts it. No evidence of a township moot as 
‘distinct from the manorial court is forthcoming; the doctrine of 
corporation appears altogether unfit to explain the ties between 
villagers. Economic and legal development starts from the notion 
of ‘ mine’ and not from that of ‘ ours.’ 

What may be called Maitland’s antiquarian individualism 
brought him into collision with the teaching about tribal as well as 
about agrarian communities. Evidence supplied by Celtic material 
never seemed quite satisfactory to him; it was too illogical, too 
incoherent, presented in too uncritical a manner.'' And the 
fundamental conception of agnatic kinship was dissolved for him 
by the consideration that relationship through women, necessarily 
divergent, appears as the earliest form of relationship.’ Thus 
Maitland was always inclined to follow individualistic lines when 
explaining ancient society, although he admitted that the influence 


S Bracton and Azo (Selden Soc., vol. viii.) p. xiv. 

® Domesday Book and Beyond, pp. 345, 346. 

° History of English Law, i. 619; Domesday and Beyond, p. 150. 
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of groups made itself felt, to a certain extent, in a loose and extra- 
legal way. Fustel de Coulanges’s clear-cut individualism did not 
suit him. He often said, in conversation, that the great French 
savant had probably never vouchsafed to look at the map of an 
open-field country. 

Although Maitland’s teaching thus ran counter to some of the 
views held by Maurer and the Germanists on the one hand, Maine 
and the comparative jurists on the other, he was in no way at one 
with the exaggerated reaction produced by these views. Neither 
wholesale Romanism, with the derivation of the manor from the 
Roman villa, nor the device of treating Old English society as 
a ring of slaveholders gradually losing their grasp over their 
dependents was to his taste. He refused to consider the Saxon 
conquest as achieved by a handful of chieftains without followers,’* 
and declared emphatically in favour of the prevalence of Ger- 
manic tradition in Old English development.’* As for the free 
elements of the population and the rise of the manorial system, 
his treatment of the problem reckoned materially with the hetero- 
geneous character of Old English society and the degradation of 
an originally free class. 

It is not my object in the present instance to enter into any 
discussion of Maitland’s views on subjects which have called forth 
protracted literary controversies. I have had occasion to state that 
I dissent from some of his doctrines on these points. Others may 
urge objections on their side. But no one can deny, I think, that 
the sharpness of Maitland’s criticism, his high standard of evidence, 
the thoroughness of his methods of investigation have done more to 
clear up the difficult problems in question than most dutiful repeti- 
tions of time-honoured theories. Whatever may be the ultimate out- 
come of the controversy, neither the doctrine of early collectivism nor 
that of tribal development, nor that of gradual emancipation can 
afford to disregard the exact study of documents and the close 
reasoning brought to bear on the problems by the late Downing 
professor. And although the comparative method has certainly not 
been exploded by his distrust for its applications, those who have 
to make use of it may do worse than take a warning from his protest 
against the sliding analogies and sweeping generalisations which 
are least permissible to a school which claims to do its work on 
scientific principles. 

A touch of good-humoured sarcasm was perhaps more appro- 
priate to Maitland’s countenance than other expressions. Some 
of his most striking appreciations of persons and institutions 
savour of a rather irreverent frame of mind. But he would go far 
wrong who supposed, on the strength of sceptical and sarcastic 
passages, that the sharp glance of the great scholar was apt to 
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discover nothing but the seamy, the incongruous aspect of things. 
Maitland had gifts of devotion and enthusiasm which acted as a 
powerful set-off to his Mephistophelian faculties. No one of the 
dissonances of history escaped his ear, but he did not fail either to 
catch the strange harmony of the concert. The grand way in 
which he clung to study and mastered knowledge enabled him to 
realise fully the majesty of history as a whole. Two favourite 
passages close the general introduction to the Study of the Year 
Books. They were not composed but treasured by him, and they 
are indeed an honour both to those who wrote them and to the one 
who took them up as noble dicta. One is of Justice Holmes, the 


other of Albert Sorel. I may be allowed to quote at least one of 
them. 


When I think thus of the law I see a princess, mightier than she who 
once wrought at Bayeux, eternally weaving into her web dim figures of the 
ever lengthening past—figures too dim to be noticed by the idle, too 
symbolic to be interpreted except by her pupils, but to the discerning eye 
disclosing every painful step and every world-shaking contest by which 


mankind has worked and fought its way from savage isolation to organic 
social life.'® 


In every special case, in the treatment of any great doctrine, 
or institution, or epoch, Maitland has a manner of starting with 
disconcerting critical observations and of noticing at the outset 
contradictions and confusion, but then he feels his way, as it 
were, like a musician running his fingers over the keys in an 
improvised prelude, towards leading ideas and harmonious com- 
binations. Read his chapters on such subjects as military tenure, 
or inheritance, or municipal institutions: the dry material becomes 
curiously attractive through the reflexion of a kind of organic 
process in the mind of the scholar creating order and sense in the 
midst of confusion. 

Nor were the interests of this thinker solely directed to the 
study of impersonal evolution. The kindest and most generous 
of men in personal intercourse, he was keenly appreciative of any 
merit or achievement of those with whom he came in contact. 
He was always on the look-out for genuine research, and acknow- 
ledged his debts in regard to those from whom he had learnt with 
ungrudging warmth. The article in the Quarterly Review ® on 
Liebermann’s Anglo-Saxon Laws must have brought the proudest 
reward to the Berlin editor for his masterly work, and many other 
scholars can look with gratification on sentences in Maitland’s 
books which weigh more than undiscerning praise. I was often 
struck by the fact that a man of so critical a mind was often almost 
too apt to admire books which he had just finished reading. He 
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recovered soon enough from some of his engouements, if I may be 
allowed to use the untranslatable French expression; but they 
showed, as it seems to me, that his artistic nature was apt to take 
for a time the strain of a fine performance, and that critical 
dissent came almost-as an afterthought. Criticism was not less 
effective for that, but it was never spoiled by the niggardly obtuse- 
ness which seeks not to estimate but to harm. 

Maitland’s learning was anything but insular. He followed 
with keen interest and unfailing judgment the main currents of 
legal and historical literature on the continent. In regard to some 
of his best known theories there may be traced the influence of 
suggestions received from fellow-workers’ writings. We have to 
note, for instance, how his views as to corporations were influenced 
by Gierke; in what a remarkable way he developed for England 
Keutgen’s '’ garrison explanation of the rise of boroughs; how he 
adopted and strengthened Ficker’s '* and Heusler’s'® teaching on 
early kingship. Thus, although not addicted to comparative legal 
history in the general sense of the word, he fully realised the 
importance of analogies for suggesting explanations and filling up 
gaps in the evidence. 

It would be out of the question to state in a short notice, written 
under the impression of a recent death, what the principal achieve- 
ments of such a life’s work have been. Scholars of the twenty-first 
century will be in a better position to pronounce a verdict in this 
respect, as we are nowadays better able to speak of Selden and 
Blackstone than their own contemporaries. But some lines of 
appreciation are sv clearly indicated even now that it seems 
natural to allude to them. It is no exaggeration to say that we 
have known and lost the greatest historian of the law of England, 
one who not only surpassed all predecessors in this domain but is 
not likely to be surpassed soon in the course of succeeding genera- 
tions. As the principal contributor to the monumental History of 
English Law, as the editor of Bracton’s Note Book and the Year 
Books of Edward II, as the writer of innumerable and invaluable 
articles for learned periodicals, Maitland has practically remodelled 
our knowledge of English law at the most important period of its 
existence. To realise his achievement in this respect one need 
only think of the standard books of the pre-Maitlandian age—the 
uncritical, scanty compilation of Reeves and Finlason, the brilliant 
but all too brief sketch of O. W. Holmes, the fragmentary and 
ill-balanced attempts of Palgrave and Sir J. Stephen. What we 
have now is the production of a writer steeped in the original lore 
of medieval common law. Bracton and Martin of Pateshull 





17 Untersuchungen iiber den Ursprung der deutschen Stadtverfassung. 
'8 Untersuchungen zur germanischen Rechtsgeschichte. 
'® Institutionen des deutschen Privatrechts. 
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would certainly not have rejected him. as a colleague, and, on the 
other hand, he stands hand in hand with the leading representa- 
tives of European learning at the eventful. turn from the nineteenth 
century to the twentieth. 

His intimate knowledge of the thirteenth-century world brought 
him much nearer to the life of the middle ages than any one else 
can pretend to be, and we cannot wonder that the great lawyer 
reveals himself as a great historian. In Domesday Book and Beyond 
he took up a task which led him to examine some of the most 
complicated and contested problems of social history, and here 
again his trained and piercing eye did not fail not only to discover 
new facts, but to co-ordinate them in an unexpected manner. I 
cannot help thinking that one of the limitations inherent in human 
work is noticeable in the natural bent of a mind exercised on 
common-law problems to explain earlier periods mainly in the 
light of a conflict between individualistic rights and forees. And 
the standards of criticism and evidence are perhaps too stringent 
for the case of primitive institutions and the confused fermentation 
of nationalities in the making. But I need not dwell on disputed 
points. Even what has been said in these few pages may be 
sufficient to recall to the memory of European scholars that we 
have to mourn a real leader of thought. Lawyers, historians, and 
sociologists are equally indebted to him—lawyers because of his 
subject, historians because of his methods, sociologists because of 
his results. 


P. VINOGRADOFF. 


VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXVI. 








Notes and Documents. 


A Plea Roll of Richard J. 


Four rolls of the king’s court temp. Richard I have been published 
by the Pipe Roll Society. Three of them, in vol. xiv. (1891), 
enjoyed the great advantage of an introduction written by the late 
Professor Maitland; the fourth, in vol. xxiv. (1900), was issued 
without introduction or assignation of date. In a valuable list of 
the known rolls believed to belong to Richard’s reign, which will 
be found in Mr. Maitland's introduction, this fourth roll is 
entered as ‘no. 5, a roll of five membranes for a Hilary term’ 
(p. xv). So far as I know, its date has not yet been determined. 

A clue is soon found in the fact that Theobald Walter appears 
as in possession of Amounderness. As he obtained it by a royal 
charter of 22 May 1194, the roll must be of later date; and as it is 
of Hilary term it cannot be earlier than 1195. On the other hand 
it records a plea between Theobald and the abbot of Séez concern- 
ing the advowson of the churches of Poulton and of Preston-in- 
Amounderness (pp. 223, 239); and this dispute, we know, was 
settled by a fine of 10 May 1196.' It follows, therefore, that the 
roll must belong to the Hilary term of 1195 or to that of 1196. 
Further examination shows clearly that the year is 1196.2 A 
plea concerning fifty acres in Mersea Island (pp. 215, 243) was 
settled by a fine of 26 May 1196. Again, a fine of the same date 
settles a very interesting dispute between the prior of Leighton 
(Buzzard) and William of Leighton, clerk, concerning agricultural 
services, which is referred to on p. 217. Reference to vol. xiv. 
(p. 38) shows that this dispute had previously come before the court 
in Trinity Term 1194. Three ploughing services and three ‘ bed- 
ripes’ were in dispute. It is important to note that Leighton was 
a royal manor which had been given by Henry II to the nuns of 


' Pipe Roll Society, xvii. 125. 


(? This result was independently arrived at by Major Poynton. See ante, vol. xvii. 
283, 1902.—Eb. Z.H.R.] 


’ This date was determined by Professor Maitland. 
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Fontevrault (represented by the prior). At the hearing in 1194 
twelve men had attended as representing ‘ the soke of Leighton,’ 
and had defined by way of inquisition the exact nature of the ser- 
vices that William, ‘like the other sokemen of that manor,’ owed; 
William replied that he and his predecessors had held the land 
freely (liberam) from the king, and that, as some of the twelve 
jurors were customary tenants of the nuns, he would not accept 
their verdict as to his free tenement (libero tenemento). He asked 
for an inquisition by lawful men of Houghton and Leighton. The 
fine of 26 May 1196 settles the dispute by commuting the three 
ploughings and one of the ‘ bedripes’* for two shillings a year, 
while reserving to the nuns the right to the two ‘bedripes’ cum 
cibo, one with all his men and the other with a single one. 

Concurrently with this plea we have another on my roll 
(pp. 216-7, 224) between the same prior and five of his tenants 
at Leighton concerning the agricultural services due from them,' 
which, he alleged, they and their predecessors had performed for 
33 years (i.e. from 1163). The tenants claimed a sworn inquisi- 
tion by the three (ancient demesne) vills of Luton, Houghton, and 
Leighton, ‘ of which the customs and the services are the same as 
theirs, [and] two of which were always wont to judge the third if 
any dispute arose amongst them.’ The prior claimed that only 
men of the same tenure at Leighton itself should decide the 
question ; then comes the interesting statement that inquisition had 
been made per xxiiti homines de eadem socca apud Bedeford coram 
iusticiis Domini regis itinerantibus, scilicet coram Simone de 
Pateshull et Henrico de Castelon et Ogero filio Ogeri et sociis eorum. 
Here we have a striking confirmation of Professor Maitland's 
theory that his roll ‘no. 4’ was that of a Beds and Bucks eyre 
held by these very judges in the autumn of 1195,’ and I think we 
may recognise the actual plea in that Loquela de hominibus prioris 
de Lecton, which it mentions,* and as to which a day in banco was 
assigned to the prior and his men. That trial in banco is that, 
I think, which is recorded on my roll of Hilary term 1196 
(pp. 216-7). 

Collation with the extant fines further confirms the date. For 
instance, a Dalling suit (p. 229) was settled by a fine of 81 March 
1196, a plea concerning Stratton Church (p. 233) by one of 3 July 
1196 ; a concordia concerning ‘ Chekelee’ Church (p. 284) is con- 
firmed by a fine of 4 April 1196; another concordia, for which the 


* «Una Bidripa que dicitur Hing’ Bidripe.’ This was evidently the ‘ hunger- 
bedripe’ (to give it the right name) which the twelve jurors had defined as ‘I Bedripam 
cum I homine suo sine cibo.’ 

5 The dispute turned chiefly on whether these services should be ad cibum or 
not. 

® The nuns had held the manor since Easter 1164 (Pipe Roll, 10 Hen. II). 

7 Vol. xiv. pp. xxix—xxx. ® Ibid. p. 136. 
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consideration was twelve mares (p. 241), is ratified by a fine of 
exceptional length, dated 9 May 1196. This fine is remarkable for 
its minute description of lands—160 acres of arable, which (be it 
noted), though in demesne, lay scattered about the two open fields, 
eighty in one and eighty in the other, together with twelve virgates 
in villenage, &c. Another long fine settles as early as 4 February 
(1196) the dispute concerning the churches of Harting and Rogate, 
Sussex (pp. 218, 248). J. H. Rounp. 


Robert de Avesbury 


Str Epwarp Maunpe THompson, in the preface to his edition of the 
De Gestis Mirabilibus Regis Edwardi Tertii of Robert de Avesbury, 
writes that ‘we unfortunately know nothing more [of Avesbury]} 
than can be gathered from the title of this work, wherein he 
describes himself as registrar of the court-of the archbishop of 
Canterbury.’ But his will is extant in the court of Husting, where 
it was enrolled on 10 February 1359. Since it does not appear to 
have been identified with the historian, it may be worth giving 
Dr. Sharpe’s abstract (Calendar, ii. 7) in full : 


Avesury, RoBert DB, clerk, Registrar of the Court of Canterbury—To 
be buried in Pardon Churchyard of 8. Paul’s Church near the tomb of 
Millicent his wife. To John his son he leaves his tenement in Ivy Lane 
in the parish of S. Faith in the Crypt in tail; remainder to William his 
son in tail; remainder to Johanna his daughter in fee. Dated London, 
27 January, A.D. 1358. 


CuHarLes LetueripGe KinasFrorb. 


The Twelve Conclusions of the Lollards. 


Tur Twelve Conclusions of the Lollards are always, so far as I can 
ascertain, quoted in the Latin version of them given in the Fasci- 
culi Zizaniorum.' The English version contained in Foxe’ is really 
no exception, for it is a translation, or, as we shall see, more cor- 
rectly a retranslation into Elizabethan English of the Latin version 
of the Fasciculi. The general impression also seems to be that 
they were written in Latin, and Jeremy Collier,’ who is followed in 
this statement by Forshall,* goes so far as to state expressly that 
they were presented to Parliament in that language. Evidence 


1 Pp. 360-369, Rolls Series, 1858. 
2 Acts and Monuments, ed. Pratt, 1877, iii. p. 203. 
* An Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, &c. (London, 1708), vol. i. book vi. 
p. 598. 
* Remonstrance against Romish Corruptions in the Church, etc., 1851, p. ix. 
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has however recently come to light which makes it practically 
certain that the Conclusions were presented in English, a language 
particularly appropriate in the mouths of the champions of the 
English church and nation against their ‘ stepmother, the great 
church of Rome.’ 

The evidence is contained in a manuscript of Roger Dymok's 
‘ Against the XII Heresies of the Lollards’ now in the library of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. The manuscript came to the college 
through Robert Hare (c. 1600) after it had been for a time in the 
possession of Anthony Roper, Margaret Roper’s son and Sir 
Thomas More’s grandson. This manuscript bears on its edges the 
arms of Richard II of England and on its first page a portrait of 
that monarch as well as his arms. These considerations taken 
with the language used in the text itself (Gloriosissimo et metuendo 
principi ac domino nostro, domino Ricardo, dei gratia regi Anglie et 
Francie etc.) and the general appearance of the volume place it, I 
think, beyond doubt that we have in this copy, the copy presented 
to Richard II soon after his return from Ireland to punish those 
who had dared to gainsay his authority and that of the church by 
laying their views before parliament. The date of the manuscript 
can therefore be fixed within narrow limits; it cannot be earlier 
than 1396 or later than.1397, for by that time Richard had his 
hands too full of other things to spare time and attention to the 
Lollards and their misdoings. A date early in this period, as near, 
that is to say, as possible to the date of the presentation of the 
Conclusions, is the most probable date for the presentation of this 
reply. The evidence, therefore, contained in Dymok is contem- 
porary evidence. 

The Twelve Conclusions with the preamble (a portion of 
the document hitherto, I believe, unknown) and the last para- 
graph, the pretensa legacio, are not given in Dymok’s book 
consecutively but are scattered up and down its 315 pages, each at 
the head of that portion of the treatise in which Dymok refutes it. 
In each case they are given in two languages, in English first and 
then in Latin, and these fourteen scraps of English are all or 
nearly all the English words contained in the book. The verbal 
differences between this Latin text and the version given in 
the Fasciculi are considerable—one might almost say that they 
occur whenever any difference is possible, but in sense there is a 
practical agreement between the two Latin versions and the 
English text. The position assigned to the English and the exist- 
ence of two independent Latin versions would justify the opinion 
that the English ought to be regarded as the original. What, 
moreover, is the English doing at all in such a treatise, unless 
Dymok felt obliged to give the ipsissima verba of the heretics ? 
This opinion is supported by several other considerations. An 
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examination of such portions of Dymok’s treatise as concern this 
matter shows that the Latin is frequently introduced by words 
which imply translation, and never by words which imply the con- 
trary. It is, I should think, for instance, impossible to regard vul- 
gariter, in line 8 of the first extract, as anything but the equivalent 
to in nostro vulgari of line 4 of the legacio. Such Latin words as 
occur in the English can be accounted for as quotations from the 
Bible or as technical terms, but the English words in Conclusions 
VIII, IX, X, and XII, in the version in the Fasciculi, would accord 
well with an English original. Further, if one remembers that the 
English has been copied at least twice, once by Dymok from the copy 
of the Twelve Conclusions which was given to him, and once by the 
scribe who prepared the presentation copy for Richard II, and that 
both Latin versions must have had some transcriptional history, it 
is easy to account for the Latin versions from the English, which 
shows on the other hand no signs of dependence on the Latin and 
indeed few signs of being anything but original. Dymok, it seems 
to me, had before him a copy of the Twelve Conclusions in English, 
either the copy actually presented to parliament, or the one affixed 
to St. Paul’s, or some other copy issued by the Lollards, or, again, 
some copy made from one of these. This he translated for his 
readers. An independent translation, not necessarily from the 
same original, was made, perhaps for legal action, by some one 
else—a poorer Latinist and more illiterate man—which translation 
figures in the Fasciculi but not without some curious blunders.’ 
This view at all events accounts for all the facts and, I think, 
does violence to none. 

It remains to explain Collier’s explicit statement that the 
Conclusions were presented to parliament in Latin. His words are: 
‘They let the Parliament know, they had been very brief in this 
Remonstrance; and that they had a great deal more Matter in 
other Treatises written in English (in nostro proprio langagio) ; for 
we are to take notice that this Petition was drawn up in Latin ;’ and 
he refers to Spelman,’ where the pretensa legacio is given in the 
Latin text of the Fasciculi from the Cottonian manuscript Cleo- 
patra E. 2 cited by Shirley.® Collier is writing some three centuries 
after the event—Forshall is even later—and I more than suspect 
that his only authority for his statement consists in the words of 

5 *Sorys’ in Conclusion V is difficult to explain. 

® «Indignitate’ in Conclusion XI should be ‘ in dignitate.’ What however about 
‘cervorum alborum’ (Dymok and the Fasciculi, Conclusion II)? An allusion to 
Richard II’s ordinary badge, the white hart, is evidently intended. The English 
however reads ‘ whyte hartys,’ and as the badge itself is symbolical, this may allude 
also to ‘ white [i.e. clean] hearts,’ which the spelling and the sense would justify. 

* Concil. vol. ii. pp. 646 segq. 

* The text of the Conclusions is also given in Wilkins, Concil. Magnae Brit. 


iii. 221, and in Lewis, Life and Sufferings of John Wiclif (Oxford, 1820), pp. 337-43, 
in a form practically identical with that of the Fasciculi. 
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the legacio as given by Spelman, and that he has misunderstood 
them. The words in question are as follows: Et quamvis istae 
materiae sint hic breviter notatae, sunt tamen largiter declaratae in alio 
libro, et multae aliae plures totaliter in nostro proprio langagio, etc. 
So long as the Conclusions were known only in the Latin, it was 
natural enough to lay stress on the words in nostro proprio langagio 
on which Collier lays stress, and to infer the use of the Latin 
language for the Conclusions; but this is not the necessary inter- 
pretation. The Latin of the legacio, even as given by Spelman, 
would suit a reference to a book in English from a document in 
English at least as well as a reference from a document in Latin ; 
and both here and even more clearly in the Latin of Dymok and 
his English (and pou pese materis ben here schortly knit, pet ben in 
another book longli declarid, and manie other emo al in oure langage 
etc. : et quamvis iste materie fuerint hic succincte connexe, in alio tamen 
libro satis diffuse declarantur ex integro in nostro vulgari etc.) the 
distinction seems to me to be drawn between brevity and fulness, 
and not between Latin and English, while the words ex integro 
in nostro vulgari of Dymok’s Latin rather imply to my mind the 
vulgar tongue also for the language of the Conclusions. 

In the text of the Conclusions which is here given I have 
followed the text and spelling, though not the punctuation, of the 
manuscript in the library of Trinity Hall. I have, however, for 
the sake of clearness substituted the p for the y, if indeed that is 
in reality a departure from my original. Two other copies of the 
manuscript exist : one (C.), which was once the property of the bishops 
of Ely, is in the University Library of Cambridge; the other (P.), 
which once belonged to William Bowyer, is in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris.’ Both these manuscripts are later than the 
Trinity Hall manuscript, and,I think, inferior. 1 have given their 
readings where they differ from it. H. 8. Cronin. 


Tue Twetve ConcLuUsIONS OF THE LOLLARDS. 


Ex quibus in posterwm declarandis patebit quam falsus et perniciosus 
sit predictus libellus famosus adversariorum catholice veritatis, quem 
pestifere per hunc modum vulgariter inchoarunt. 

Pretensus stilus lollardorum. We pore men tresoreris of Cryst and 
his apostlis denuncyn to fe? lordis and pe comunys of pe parlement 
certeyn conclusionis and treuthis for pe reformaciun of holi chirche of 
Yngelond, pe qwyche* han ben blynde and leprouse many 3ere be 
meyntenaunce of pe proude prelacye, born up with flatringe of priuat 


religion pe qwich ‘ is multiplied to a gret charge and onerous® puple her 
in Yngelonde. 


® IT have not been able to verify the readings of this manuscript. 
1 C. adds of. * The Paris MS. has the p as a rule, the other MSS. have the y- 
3 wyche, P. * wich, P. 5 onerous to, C. 





Fol, 11 b, 








Fol, 13 b. 


Fol. 26 a. 
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Quod in Latinum translatum eloquiwm hance sonat sententiam. Nos 
pauperes homines thesaurarii siue thesawrus Christi et apostolorum eius 
denunciamus wobis dominis et communibus presentis parliamenti certas 
conclusiones et ueritates pro reformacione ecclesie Anglicane, que ceca 
extitit et leprosa annis plurimis per manuten[en|ciam superbe prelacie 
supportate adulacionibus priuatarum religionum siue private religionis 
multiplicate ad magnum onus, et est effectus populus onerosus® in Anglia. 


_. Primam conclusionem swam introducunt sub hac forma. Qwan pe 
chirche of Yngelond began to dote in temporalte aftir her stepmodir pe 
grete chirche of Rome, and chirchis were slayne be appropriacion to 
diuerse placys ; feyth, hope, and charite begunne for to fle out of oure 
chirche. For pride with his sori genealogie of dedly synnes chalingith 
it be title of heritage. pis conclusiun is general and prouid be experience, 
custum, and manere, as pu schalt herin aftir. 

Que conclusio hanc continet sentenciam. Quando ecclesia Anglicana 
incepit deliyare in possessione temporalium secundum nouercam suam 
magnam Romanam ecclesiam et ecclesie mortificate erant siue occise per 
appropriacionem diuersis locis, fides spes et caritas ceperunt fugere extra 
ecclesiam nostram. Quia superbia cum sua prole peruersa peccatorum 
mortalium wendicabat’ ecclesiam nostram titulo hereditario. Ista con- 


clusio est generalis et probata, wt dicunt, ex consuetudine experiencia et 
more, ut audtes in sequentibus. 


Pe secunde conclusion is pis. Oure usuel presthod pe * qwich began 
in Rome feynid of a power heyere pan aungelis is nout pe presthod pe 
qwich Cryst ordeynede to his apostlis. Pis conclusion is prouid. For 
pe presthod of Rome is mad with signis, rytis, and bisschopis blissingis, 
and pat is of litil uertu, nowhere ensample® in holi scripture, for pe bis- 
schopis ordinalis in pe newe testament ben litil of record. And we can 
nout se pat pe Holi Gost for oni sich signis 3euith oni 3iftis, for he and 
his noble 3iftis may not stonde with dedly synne in no manere persone. 
Pe correlary of pis conclusion is '’ pat it is ful uncouth to many pat ben 
wise to se bisschopis pleye with pe Holi Gost in makyng of here ordris, 
for pei 3euen *' crownis in caracteris in stede of whyte hartys, and pat 
is pe leueree of antecryst, brout into holy! chirche to colour ydilnesse. 

Latine autem sic dicitur. Hee est secwnda conclusio. Sacerdocium 
nostrum usuale que incepit in ciwitate Romana ficta alcioris potestatis 
potestate angelica non est sacerdocium a Christo swis discipulis ordina- 
twm. Hee conclusio probatur sic. Sacerdocium Romanum factum cum 
signis et ritibus ac episcoporum benedictionibus est parue wirtutis, nullibi 
im sacra scriptura exemplatum, quia ordinalia siue rubrice episcoporum 
parue sunt fidei uel auctoritatis in nowo testamento et nescimus widere 
quod spiritus sanctus dat dona sua propter aliqua talia signa, quia ipse et 
nobilia dona sua stare non possunt cum peccato mortali in aliqua wna 
persona. Correlaria hwius conclusionis est, quod wualde extranewm 


® honerosus, P. 7 vendicabant, C. § wych, P. 
_ * ensamplede, C. ” C,. om. is. " gif, C. 
2 brout in ooly, P. 
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et 3 nowwm est pluribus sapientibus hominibus widere episcopos ludere cum 
sancto spiritu in sworum ordinwm collacione quia conferunt coronas in 
caracteribus "* loco ceruorum alborum et illa est liberata antichristi siue 
eius signum in sanctam ecclesiam introductum ad ociwm palliandum. 


Pe thirdde conclusian sorwful to here is pat pe lawe of continence 
annexyd' to presthod pat in preiudys of wimmen was first ordeynid 
inducith sodomie in al holy chirche ; but we excusin us be pe bible for 
pe suspecte decre pat seyth we schulde not nemen it. Resun and experi- 
ence prouit pis conclusiun. For delicious metis and drinkis of men of 
holi chirche welen han '° nedful purgaciun '’ or werse. Experience for 
pe priue asay of syche men is, pat pe like non wymmen; and whan pu 
prouist sich a man mark him wel for he is on of po. Pe correlary of pis 
conclusiun is, pat pe priuat religions begynneris of pis synne were most 
worthi to ben anullid but God for'* his myth of priue synne sende opyn 
ueniaunce. 

Que conclusio hance continet sentenciam. Tercia conclusio dolorosa 
auditu est ista. Lex continencie sacerdocio annexa que in preiudicium 
feminarum fuit primitus introducta inducit sodomiam in universalem 
sanctam ecclesiam. Set per bibliam excusamus nos propter suspectwm 
decretum que dicit quod non deberemus nominare rllud peccatum. Racio 
et experiencia hance probant conclusionem, quia deliciosi cibi et potus 
ecclesiasticorum requirit necessariam purgacionem naturalem uel peiorem. 
Experiencia occulte probacionis taliwm est quod non habent delectacionem 
in mulieribus, et ideo cum talem repereris'*® nota ewm bene, quia ipse est 
wnus ex illis. Correlaria huius conclusionis est, quod dignwm ualde esset 
priuatas religiones adnullare * huius peccati inceptores. Set Deus ex sua 
magna potestate de peccatis privatis manifestam sumat windictam. 


Pe ferthe conclusiun pat most harmith pe innocent puple is pis, pat pe 
feynid miracle of pe sacrament of bred inducith alle men but a fewe to 
ydolatrie, for pei wene pat Godis bodi pat neuere schal out of heuene be 
uertu of pe prestis wordis schulde *! ben closid essenciali in a litil bred, 
pat pei schewe to pe puple. But wolde God pat”? pei wolde beleue pat 
pe doctour euangelicus seyth in his Trialoge, quod panis materialis ® est 
habitudinaliter corpus Christi.24 For we suppose pat on pis wise may 
euery® trewe man and womman in Godis lawe make pe sacrament of 
pe*® bred with outin oni sich miracle. Pe correlari of pis conclusiun is 
pat if Crystis body be dewid with euerelasting joye, pe seruise of Corpus 
Christi imad be frere Thomas is vntrewe and peyntid ful of false miraclis, 
and pat is no wondir, for frere Thomas pat same time, holding with pe 
pope, wolde haue mad a miracle of an henne ey,’ and we knowe wel pat 


euery ** lesyng opinli prechid turnith him to velanye pat euere was trewe 
and with oute defaute. 


3 sive, C. 1" P. ins. in. 5 enered, C. 

16 have, P. ” C. adds of kynd. 8 of, C. 

1” C. om. ideo. 2° C. om. adnullare 7 C. om. schulde. 
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Que sic dicitur Latine. Quarta conclusio que plus dampnificat popu- 
lwm innocentem est, quod fictum miraculum sacramenti panis inducit 
omnes homines, paucis exceptis, ad ydolatriam. Quia ipsi estimant quod 
corpus Dei quod nunquam exibit celum uirtute uerborum sacerdotis * 
includeretur *° in exiguo pane, quem ipsi populo ostendunt. Set utinam 
uellent credere quod doctor ewangelicus dicit in suo triologio, quod panis 
materialis*! est habitudinaliter corpus Christi. Quia supponimus quod 
isto modo **® potest quilibet fidelis wir et femina in lege diuina conficere 
sacramentum istius** panis sine aliquo** tali miraculo. Correllariwm 
hwius conclusionis est, quod si corpus Christi sit dotatum gloria eterna, 
officitum corporis Christi compositum per fratrem Thomam est non uerum 
et depictum multis * falsis miraculis. Et hoc non est mirum quia frater 
Thomas, illo** tempore tenens cum papa, uoluwit fecisse miraculum de ouo 
galline, et bene nowimus quod quodlibet mendacium aperte predicatum 
cedit illi in uerecundiam et iniwriam qui semper est fidelis et sine defectu. 


Pe fyfte conclusiun is pis, pat exorcismis and halwinge, made in pe 
chirche, of wyn, bred, and wax, water, salt, and *” oyle and encens, pe ston 
of pe auter, upon uestiment, mitre, crose, and pilgrimes stauis be pe 
uerray practyf of nigromancie rathere panne of pe holi theologie. Dis 
conclusiun is prouid pus. For be siche exorcismis creaturis been 
chargid to ben of hey3ere uertu pan here owne kynde, and we sen no ping 
of chaunge in no sich creature pat is so charmid but be fals beleue, fe 
whiche is pe principal of pe deuelis craft. Pe correlary of pis, pat if pe bok 
pat charmith haliwater spred in holy chirche ** were al trewe us thinkis 
uerrily pat holy water usid in holi chirche schulde ben pe beste medi- 
cine to alle manere of sykenesse. Cuius contrarium experimur. 

Quod in Latinum translatum hance continet falsitatem. Quinta con- 
clusio est hec. Evxorcismi, sanctificaciones, consecraciones, siue benedic- 
tiones facte in ecclesia sancta wini,®® panis, aque, olet, salis, cere, 
ancensi siue thwris, mense altaris, murorum ecclesie, uestimentorum, 
mitre, baculi pastoralis, baculorum peregrinorum et huiusmodi wera 
practica sunt nigromancie pocius quam sancte theologie. Hec conclusio sic 
probatur. Per tales exorcismos et *° consecraciones creature sunt onerate 
esse alcioris wirtutis quam sunt ex natura propria, et nichil mutacionis 
widemus in hwiusmodi*! creaturis exorsizatis wel consecratis, nisi per 
falsam fidem que est principale in omni arte diabolica.*? Correlarium. 
Si liber qui exorsizat aquam benedictam spersam * in ecclesiam Dei esset 
totus uerus, nobis widetur weraciter quod aqua benedicta in sancta 


ecclesia usitata esset optima‘ medicina contra omnem infirmitatem.'” 
Cuius contrarium experimur. 


. . . . . . * . 7 


Pe sexte conclusiun pat mayntenith michil pride is, pat a kyng and 
a bisschop al in o persone, a prelat and a iustise in temporel cause, : 


2° C. adds sit. *® C. om. includeretur. 3% altaris, C. 

%2 P. om. modo. 33 C. om. istius. * P. om. aliquo. 
3 plenum, C. 36 P, pref. in (?). 7 C. om. and. 
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@ curat and an officer in worldly seruise,‘® makin euery *” reme out of god 
reule. is conclusiun is opinly schewid, for temporelte and spirituelte 
ben to partys of ‘* holi chirche and perfore he pat hath takin him to pe 
ton schulde nout medlin‘* him with pe topir, quia nemo potest duobus 
dominis serwire5® Us thinkith pat hermofodrita or ambidexter were a 
god name to sich manere of men of duble astate. Pe correlari is, pat 
for®' we procuratouris of God in pis cause pursue to pis parlement pat 
alle manere of curatis bope heye and lowe ben fulli excusid of temporel 
office, and occupie hem with *? here cure and nout ellis. 

Que conclusio Latine sic exprimitur. Sexta conclusio que sustentat 
multam superbiam est quod rex et pontifex in eadem persona, prelatus 
et tudex temporalis cause, curatus et officiarius im seruicio mundial, 
quodlibet regnum reddit sine regula debita uel conuenienti regimine. Hee 
conclusio probatur sic. Potestas temporalis et spiritualis sunt due partes 
tocius sancte ecclesie, et ideo qui se wni eorum deputauit non deberet se 
interponere cum altero, quia nemo potest duobus dominis serwire. Nobis 
uidetur quod hermofodrita uel ambidexter esset conueniens nomen talibus 
hominibus dupplicis status. Correlarium. Nos procuratores Dei in ista 
causa instamus et 8 prosequimur ac petimus in isto parliamento quod omnes 
modi curatorum tam alti quam bassi sint plene excusati ab omni officio 
temporali et se occupent cum curis suis et de nullis aliis se** interponant. 


Pe seuenthe conclusiun pat we mythtily afferme is, pat special preyeris oi, s0 a, 


for dede men soulis mad in oure chirche preferryng on be name more 
pan anothir, pis is pe false ground of almesse dede, on pe qwiche alle 
almes houses of Ingelond ben wikkidly igroundid. Pis conclusiun is prouid 
be to skillis. On is, for preyere meritorie and of value schulde ben a 
werk proceding of hey charite, and parfyth charite * accepte no persones, 
quia diliges proximum tuum, etc. Qwerfore us thinkis pat pe giftis of 
temporel godis to prestis and to almes housis, is principal cause of 
special preyeris, pe qwiche is nout fer from symonie. A nothir skil for 
special preyere mad for men dampnid to euerelasting peyne is to God 
gretli displesing,** and pow it be doute, it is lythli to trewe Crystis puple 
pat pe founderes of pe’ almesse housis for here uenimous dotaciun ben 
for pe most part passid pe brode way. Pe correlari is pe preyere of ualue 
springand out of parfyth charite schulde enbrace in general alle po pat 
God wolde haue sauid and leue per ** marchaundise now usid for special 
preyeris imade to mendyuauns and possessioneris and othere soulis prestis, 
}e qwiche ben a puple of gret charge to al pe reme mayntenid in ydilnesse, 
for it was prouid in a bok pat pe kyng herde pat an hundrid of almes 
housis suffisede to al pe reme and per of schulde™® falle pe grettest 
encres possible to temporel part. 

Que conclusio Latine hance continet sententiam. Septima conclusio 
quam nos potenter affirmamus est, quod speciales oraciones facte in 
ecclesia nostra pro animabus defunctorum preferendo wnum ex nomine 


6 C. om. in worldly servise. 7 any, C. 4 C. ins. an. 
49 mell, C. © P. adds etc. 5! ©. om. for, but adds pe after we. 
52 P. om. with. 83 ac, C. 54 P, om. se. 
55 hey and parfit charite, C. 58 displesant, C. 57 C. om. pe. 
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poctus quam alium est falsum fundamentum elemosine super quod omnes 
domus elemosinarum in Anglia male fundantur. Hee conclusio probatur 
duplici racione. Primo quia oracio meritoria et ualoris deberet esse opus 
procedens ab® alta caritate et perfecta caritas non accipit personas, 
quia diliges proximum tuum® ete. Quapropter nobis uidetur quod 
donacio ®* bonorum temporalium collatorum sacerdotibus et domibus ele- 
mosinarum est causa principalis huiusmodi oracionum specialium, quod 
non distat multum a symonia. Quia speciales oraciones facte pro 
hominibus dampnatis ad penam eternam multum Deo displicent. Et 
quamuts dubium sit, tamen uerisimile est fideli populo quod fundatores 
domorum elemosinarum propter ipsorum venenosam dotacionem pro 
maiort parte transierunt uiam latam. Correlarium. Oracio ualoris 
procedens a perfecta caritate deberet ® se extendere im generali ad omnes 
quos Deus wult finaliter * saluare et dimittere debent mercancias oracionum 
specialium* modo usitarwm pro mortuis hominibus factas mendicantibus 
possessionatis et aliis presbiteris peculiaribus animarwm, qui sunt 
populus *° magni oneris et ™ toti regno manutentus in ocio, quia probatum 
extitit in quodam libro quem rex audiuit quod centwm domus elemosinarwm 
toti regno sufficerent, et ex hoc contingeret maximum possibile commodum 
parti temporalt. 

Pe viii. conclusiun-nedful to telle to pe puple be gylid is pe pilgrimage, 
preyeris, and offringis made to blynde rodys and to deue ymages of tre 
and of ston,®* ben ner of kin to ydolatrie and fer fro almesse dede. And 
pow pis forbodin ymagerie be a bok of errour to pe lewid puple, 3et pe 
ymage usuel of © Trinite is most abhominable. JPis conclusiun God opinly 
schewith, comanding to don almesse dede to men pat ben nedy, for pei 
ben pe ymage of God in a more liknesse pan pe stok or pe’® ston, for 
God seyth nout, Faciamus lignum ad ymaginem et similitudinem nostram 
aut lapidem,"' but faciamus hominem etc. For pe heye worchipe pat 
clerkis clepin latria longith to pe godhead alone, and pe lowere “? worchipe 
pat is clepid’* dulia longith’* to man and to aungel and to lowere 
creatures. fe correlari is, pat pe seruise of pe rode,”> don twyes euery 3er 
in oure chirche, is fulfillid of ydolatrie, for if pe rode tre, naylis, and pe 
spere,’® and pe coroune of God schulde ben so holiche worchipid, panne 
were Iudas lippis, qwoso mythte hem gete, a wondir gret relyk. But we 
preye pe, pilgrym, us’ to telle qwan pu offrist to seyntis bonis enschrinid 
in ony place, qwepir *® releuis pu pe seynt pat is in blisse, or pe pore almes 
hous pat is so wel enduwid. For men ben”? canonizid, God wot how, and 
for *° to speken more in playn, trewe Cristemen supposin pat pe poyntis 
of pilk noble*' man pat men clepin seynt Thomas, were no cause of 
martyrdom. 


Que conclusio per hunc modum transfertur in Latinum eloquiwm. 


* en, C. ® C. om. twum. % devocia, P. 
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Octava conclusio necessaria referri populo decepto. Peregrinaciones, 
oraciones, et oblaciones facte ®* cecis ymaginibus crucifixi et surdis yma- 
ginibus de liqno et lapide sunt propinque nature ydolatrie, et multwm 
distant ab operibus caritatis siue elemosine. Et quamuis prohibite 
ymagines sint liber erroris populo laicali, adhue ymago usualis sancte 
Trinitatis est maxime abhominabilis. Hane conclusionem Deus aperte 
monstrauit, mandando opera misericordie fiert hominibus indigentibus, 
quia ipsi sunt ymago Dei in maiori similitudine quam lignum uel lapis. 
Quia Deus non diait, faciamus lignum wel lapidem ad ymaginem et 
similitudinem nostram, set faciam[us]** ete. Quia altus honor latria a 
clericis uocatus soli debetur deitati, et honor wocatus dulia debetur homini 
et ** angelo*® et aliis creatwris inferioribus. Correlariwm. Officiwm de 
ligno crucis, bis in anno celebratum in nostra ecclesia, est plenwm ydolatrie, 
quia si lignum erucis Christi, lancea, et clawi essent tanto honore uene- 
randi, tune labia Iude proditoris essent solempnis reliquia °° siqwis posset 
illa optinere. Set nos rogamus te, peregrine, quando oblacionem facis 
ossibus sanctorum inscrinitorum ** in aliquo loco, utrum intendis releuare 
indigenciam sancti in celo, wel domus pauperis elemosine que ita bene 
dotatur. Quia Deus nowit quomodo homines ** canonizantur. Et ut aper- 
cius loguamur, fideles Christiani supponunt, quod puncta propter que 
moriebatur nobilis homo *° quem homines appellant sanctum Thomam non 
sunt causa martirti nec fuerunt. 


. 


Pe ix. conclusiun pat holdith pe puple lowe is, pat pe articlis of con- Fol. 104a. 


fessiun pat is sayd necessari to saluaciun of man, with a feynid power of 
absoluciun enhaunsith prestis pride, and 3euith hem oportunitie of priui 
calling othir pan we wele” now say. For lordis and ladys ben arestid < pat > 
for fere of here confessouris, pat pei dur nout seyn a treuthe, and in time 
of confessiun is pe beste time of wowing and of priue continuaunce of 
dedli synne. Pei seyn pat he®' ben commissariis of God to deme of euery 
synne, to foulin and to-clensin qwom so peilyke. Pei seyn pat he °? han ;e 
keys of heuene and of helle, pei mown cursyn and blissin, byndin and 
unbyndin at here owne wil, in so miche pat for a busschel of qwete ° or 
xii.d. be 3ere he°* welen selle pe blisse of heuene be chartre of clause of 
warantise, enselid with fe comown sel. Pis conclusiun is so seen in use 
pat it nedith non othir prof. Correlarium: pe pope of Rome pat feynith 
him hey tresor of holi chirche, hauande pe®° worthi iewel% of Crystis 
passiun in his keping, with pe dissertis of alle halwen of heuene, be 
qwiche he 3euid pe feynid pardoun a pena et aculpa. He is a tresourer 
most banisschid out’ charite, seyn he may deliueren pe presoneris pat ben 
in pyne at his owne wil, and make himself so pat he schal neuere come 
pere. Here may euery trewe Cristene man wel se pat per is michil ** priuy 
falsnesse hid in our chirche. 

Cuius translacio in Latinum sequitur in® hune modum. Nona conclu- 
sio que deprimit populum est, quod articulus confessionis dictus necessarius 
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hominum saluacioni cum potestate ficta uel. pretensa absolucionis exaltat 
sacerdotum superbiam et dat eis'® oportunitatem occulte wocacionis 
alterius quam dicere uolumus in presenti. Quia domini et domine sunt 
arestati propter timorem suorum confessorum quod non audent dicere 
ueritatem. Et tempus confessionis est tempus walde aptum procacioni et 
continuacionis peccatorum mortalium. Dicunt eciam se esse commissarios 
Dei ad iudicandwm de quolibet peccato, ad deformandum et purgandum 
illos quos wolunt. Dicunt eciam'® se habere claues celi et inferni,i®? 
excommunicare possunt '°3 benedicere, ligare et soluere secundum eorum 
propriam uoluntatem, in tantum quod propter bussellum'™ frumenti, uel 
xii. denarios annuatim ipsi uolunt uendere gloriam regni celestis cum 
clausa warentizacionis sigillata communi sigillo eorwm. Hec conclusio est 
sic} wisa in usu,'® quod alia non indiget probacione. Correlarium. Papa 
Romanus qui!" fingit se altwm thesaurarium tocius ecclesie habens illud 
dignum iocale passionis Christi in custodia cum meritis omniwm sanctorum 
in celo,°* per que dat fictam indulgentiam a poena et a culpa, est the- 
saurarius'°® maxime bannitus extra caritatem, ex quo potest liberare 
omnes prisonarios 9 existentes in penis ad uoluntatem propriam et 
seipsum facere nunquam uenire ibidem. Set quilibet Christianus fidelis 
potest bene widere quod est multa secreta falsitas abscondita in nostra 
ecclesia. 


Pe tende conclusiun is,'!! pat manslaute be batayle or pretense '!? 
lawe of rythwysnesse for temporal cause or spirituel with outen special 
reuelaciun is expres contrarious to pe newe testament, pe qwiche''? is a 
lawe of grace and ful of mercy. Pis conclusiun is opinly prouid be 
exsample of Cristis preching here in erthe, pe qwiche''* most taute for 
to loue and to '!° haue mercy on ''® his enemys, and nout for to slen hem. 
Pe resun is of pis, pat for pe more partye pere men fythte aftir pe firste 
strok charite is ibroke: and qwo'!? so deyth out of charite, goth pe heye 
waye to helle. And ouer pis we knowe wel pat no clerk can fynde '!* 
be scripture or be resun lawful punschement of deth for on dedly synne 
and nout fora noper. But pe lawe of mercy, pat is pe newe testament, 
forbad al mannisslaute: in ewangelio dictum est antiquis, Non occides. 
Pecorrelary is. Itis an'!* holy robbing of pe pore puple qwanne '”° lordis 
purchase indulgencis !*! a pena et a culpa to hem pat helpith to his oste, 
and gaderith to slen pe Cristene men '” in fer londis for god temporel,'** 
as we have seen. And knythtis, pat rennen to hethnesse to geten hem a 
name in sleinge of men, geten miche maugre of pe king of pes; for be 
mekenesse and suffraunce oure beleue was multiplied, and fythteres 
and mansleeris Ihesu Cryst hatith and manasit.'!*4 Qui gladio percutit, 
gladio peribit. 

Que conclusio Latine ita exprimitur. ' Hec est decima conclusio. 


109 eins, P. 101 ©, om. eciai. 102 C, ins. et. 
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Homicidium per bellum uel per legem iusticie aliquam pretensam per- 
petratum propter causam temporalem uel spiritualem sine speciali reue- 
lacione expresse est contrarium nouo testamento, quod est lex gracie et 
plenwm misericordie. Hee conclusio manifeste probatur exemplo Christi 
predicantis hic in terra, qui maxime docuit dimittere iniwrias * et mise- 
reri aduersariorum et non occidere eos. Cuius racio est. Pro maiori enim 
parte quando homines pugnant post primum ictum dirumpitur caritas ; et 
quicunque caritate'** in morte exwitur transit recta wia ad infernum.'** 
Et ultra hoc nos bene nouimus quod nullus clericus scit inuenire }** per 
sacram scripturam uel legalem racionem ostendere quod pena mortis est 
infligenda pocius uni peccato mortali quamalteri. Set lex misericordie, que 
est nowwm testamentum, prohibet omne homicidium. In euangelio dictum 
est antiquis, Non occides. Correlarium. Est sancta spoliacio pauperis 
populi quando domini procurant indulgencias a pena et a culpa hiis qui 
subsidia conferunt exercitui eorwm collecto ad interficiendum Christianum 
populum in terris remotis propter bona temporalia optinenda, sicud '*® 
alias fiert widimus. Et milites, qui discurrunt ad paganiam uel Saracenos 
ad optinendum sibi magnum nomen in occisione hominum, perquirunt 8° 
sibi indignacionem magnam regis pacis, quia per humilitatem et tolleran- 
ciam lex nostra extitit multiplicata, et pugnatores ac homicidas odit Christus 
Thesus et eisdem minatur dicens, Qui gladio percutit, gladio peribit. 


Pe xi. conclusiun is shamful'*' for to speke, pat a '°? uow of con- 
tinence, mad in oure chirche of wommen, pe qwiche ben fekil and 
vnparfyth in kynde, is cause of br{i)ngging of most horrible synne possible 
to man kynde. For pou sleyng of children or pei ben cristenid, aborcife 
and'%5 stroying of kynde be medicine ben ful sinful, 3et knowing with 
hem self or irresonable beste or creature pat beris no lyf passith in 
worthinesse to ben punischid in peynis of helle. Pe '** correlary is pat 
widuis and qwiche'** as han takin pe mantil and pe ryng deliciousliche 
fed we would pei were weddid, for we can nout!** excusin hem fro '%7 
priue synnis. 

Conclusio undecima werecunda dictu. Votwm continencie factwm in 
nostra ecclesia a mulieribus, que sunt fragiles et imperfecte in natura, 
est causa horribilissimi peccati possibilis nature humane quia quamuis 
occisio puerorum ante baptismum eorum procuracio aborcii aut destruccio 
seminum ante formatum fetwm facta per medicinas sint '** grawia peccata 
walde. Adhue coniunccio mutua feminarum contra naturam in actu 
carnali uel earwm coitus cum bestia irracionali wel cum creatura insensibili 
non wiua transcendit in demeritoria accione et magis'*® dignum est 
puniri'*° inferni penis. Nos wellemus quod widue et'* tales qui'? 
wouerunt castitatem in ueste,'** anulo, et mantello, deliciose paste uel 


delicate nutrite, essent desponsate, quia eas nescimus excusare ab occultis 
peccatis. 
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Pe xii. conclusiun is pat, pe multitude of craftis nout nedful usid in 
our chirche norsschith '“‘ michil synne in wast, curiosite and disgysing. 
Pis schewith experience and resun prouith, for nature with a fewe 
craftis sufficith to nede of man. Je correlari is, pat sytthin seynt Powel 
seyth, we hauende oure bodili fode and billing'** we schulde holde us 
apayed, vs thinketh pat goldsmethis and armoreris and all manere craftis 
nout nedeful to man aftir pe apostle schulde ben distroyd for pe encres 
of uertu. For pou pese to '*° craftis nemlid '4? were michil '4* more nedful 
in pe elde lawe, pe newe testament hath voydid pese and manie othere. 

Que in Latinum transfertur in hune modum. Duodecima conclusio, 
Multitudo artiwm non necessariarum homini in nostra ecclesia multuwm 
peccatum nutrit in superflua curiositate et diffiguracione hominwm per 
uestes cwriosas. Hoc ostendit experiencia et racio probat, quia natura 
cum paucis artibus sufficeret hwmane nature. Correlarium. Ex quo 
apostolus Paulus dicit habentes wictum et quibus tegamur hiis contenti 
simus, nobis uidetur quod aurifabri et fabri armorum et '** omnia genera 
artium non necessaria homini secundum apostolum destrui deberent 
propter augmentum wirtutum. Quia quamuis iste due artes nominate 
necessarie fuerunt in ueteri lege, nowwm tamen testamentum has artes cum 
multis aliis ewacuauit. 


Pretensa legacia lollardorum. 

Pis is oure ambaciat, pat Crist has comaundid us for to pursue, at pis 
time most acceptable for manie causis. And pou pese '°° materis ben here 
schortly knit, pei ben in a nother book longli declarid, and manie othere 
mo al in oure langage, pe qwyche we '*' wolde were communid to alle trewe 
Cristene men. We preye God of his endeles godnesse reforme oure 
chirche al out of ioynt to pe perfectiun of pe firste begynni[n]gge. 
Amen. 

Hee est inquiunt nostra ambaciata, quam nobis Christus nune exequi 
mandauit,'>? in hoc tempore maxime acceptabili multiplici ex causa. Et 
quamuis iste materie fuerint hic succincte connexe, in alio tamen'*® libro 
satis diffuse declarantur ex integro in nostro wulgari, quas uellemus quod 
essent communicate omnibus fidelibus Christianis. Nos rogamus Deum 
propter bonitatem swam infinitam ut reformare dignetur nostram ecclesiam 
penitus extra iuncturam ad perfeccionem sue primordialis institucionry. 
Amen. 


The Last Venetian Islands in the Aegean. 


Ir has hitherto been asserted by historians of the Latin Orient 
that, after the capture of the Cyclades by the Turks in the sixteenth 
century, the two Venetian islands of Tenos and Mykonos remained 
in the possession of the republic down to 1715. As to Tenos, this 
statement is unimpeachable; as to Mykonos, despite the assertions 
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of Hopf! and Hertzberg,? who quote no authorities for the fact, all 
the evidence goes to show that it ceased to belong to Venice in the 
sixteenth century. 

The two islands, the only members of the Cyclades group 
under the direct rule of the Venetian government, were bequeathed 
to the republic by George LI Ghisi, their ancestral lord, upon 
whose death in 1390 they passed into its hands. The islanders 
implored Venice not to dispose of them; and, though there were 
not failing applicants for them among the Venetian princelets of 
the Levant, she listened to the petition of the inhabitants. At 
first an official from Negroponte was sent as an annual governor ; 
then, in 1407, Venetian nobles who would accept the governorship 
of Tenos and Mykonos, with which Le Sdiles, or Delos, was joined, 
for a term of four years, paying a certain sum out of the revenues 
to Venice and keeping the balance for themselves, were invited to 
send in their names. One of them was appointed, still under the 
authority of the bailie of Negroponte ;* and this system continued 
down to 1480, when a rector was sent out from Venice for two 
years, and the two islands were thenceforth governed directly by 
an official of the republic. 

Mykonos remained united with Tenos under the flag of St. 
Mark till the first great raid of the Turkish fleet in the Cyclades 
under Khaireddin Barbarossa in 1537. Neither Andrea Morosini 
nor Paruta, nor yet Hajji Kalifeh, mentions its fate in their accounts 
of that fatal cruise ; but Andrea Cornaro in his Historia di Candia* 
relates that, after taking the two islands of Thermia and Zia, Bar- 
barossa went to Mykonos, many of whose inhabitants escaped to 
Tenos, while the others became his captives. After the Turkish 
admiral’s departure the fugitives returned; but in the same year 
one of Barbarossa’s lieutenants, a corsair named Granvali, 
with eighteen ships, paid a second visit to Mykonos and carried 
off many of them. Accordingly the shameful treaty® between Venice 
and the sultan, concluded in 1540, in both versions mentions 
Mykonos among the islands ceded to the sultan, while Tenos was 
expressly retained. How, in the face of this, Hopf can have asserted 
that Mykonos still remained Venetian it is difficult to understand. 
Nor is this all. In a document of 1545 the republic orders her 
ambassador at Constantinople to obtain the restoration of the 
island ;° in 1548 a certain Zuan Zorzo Muazzo, of Tenos, begs, and 


Geschichte Griechenlands in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyklopddie, 
Ixxxvi. 170, 173, 177, and 179; Geschichte der Insel Andros, p. 128. 

2 Geschichte Griechenlands, iii. 26, 39, 190. 

% Sdthas, Mvnucia ‘EAAnyicijs ‘Ioroplas, i. 14; ii. 145, 163, 168 178; aii. 1881, 
Predelli, Commemoriali, iii. 278, 354. 

‘ Library of St. Mark, Venice, MS. Ital. Cl. vi. 286, vol. ii. ff. 94, 95. 

5 Predelli, Commemoriali, vi. 236, 238. 

* Lamansky, Secrets de V Etat de Venise, p. 58. 
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receives, from the Venetian government another fief in compensa- 
tion for that which he had lost in Mykonos.’ A petition from 
the inhabitants of Tenos to Venice in 1550 mentions the lack of 
ships ‘ at the present time when Mykonos has been lost.’ 7* We have, 
too, the statement of Sauger,* who becomes more trustworthy as he 
approaches his own time, that Duke Giovanni IV Crispo, of Naxos, 
bestowed the island of Mykonos (apparently in 1541) upon his 
daughter on her marriage with Giovanfrancesco Sommaripa, lord 
of Andros. There is nothing improbable in this. ‘The Turks 
acquiesced at the same time in the action of the duke in turning 
the Premarini family out of their part of Zia, and bestowing that 
also upon his son-in-law ; they may have had no objection to his 
dealing in the same manner with the devastated island of Mykonos. 
At any rate the latter was no longer Venetian. The long and 
elaborate reports® of the Venetian commissioners, who visited 
Tenos in 1563 and 1584, make no mention whatever of Mykonos, 
except that in the latter document we hear of a Grimani as catholic 
bishop of Tenos and of the sister island ; nor does Foscarini allude 
to it in his report on Cerigo and Tenos in 1577. More conclusive 
still, while the style of the Venetian governor is ‘rector of Tenos 
and Mykonos’ down to 1593, from that date onwards the governor 
is officially described as ‘rector of Tenos’ alone.'® Hopf" is, 
therefore, wrong in giving us a long list of rettori di Tinos e 
Myconos from 1407 to 1717. It seems probable that the latter 
island ceased to belong to Venice in 1537, but that the rector of 
Tenos continued to bear the name of Mykonos also, as a mere 
form, for rather more than half a century longer. Possibly it may 
have belonged to the Sommaripa of Andros from 1541 to 1566, when 
that dynasty was dethroned. 

These conclusionsare confirmed by the travellers and geographers 
who wrote about the Levant between that date and the loss of 
Tenos. Porcacchi,!? in 1572, mentions Mykonos, without saying 
to whom it belonged. One of the Argyri, barons of Santorin, who, 
in 1581, gave Crusius the information about the Cyclades which 
he embodied in his Turco-Graecia," had nothing to say about 
Mykonos, except that it contained one castle and some hamlets, 
while he specially mentioned that Tenos and Cerigo were ‘ under 
Venice.’ Botero,'* in 1605, giving a full list of the Venetian posses- 
sions in the Levant, includes the Ionian Islands and Tenos alone. 
Neither the French ambassador, Louis des Hayes, who visited 

7 Séthas, op. cit. viii. 451. % Thid. iv. 245. 

8 Histoire nowvelle des anciens Ducs de l’ Archipel, p. 296. 

* Lamansky, op. cit. pp. 641-2, 651 et sqq.; Sathas, op. cit. iv. 310-40. 
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"| Chroniques gréco-romanes, pp. 373-6. 


'2 TL, Isole le pit famose del Mondo, p. 77. 13 P. 206. 
| Relatione della Rep. Venetiana, pp. 18-9. 8 Voyage de Levant, pp. 348-9. 
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Greece in 1680, nor the sieur du Loir,'* who sailed with him, is 
more explicit, though both describe Crete, Cerigo, and Tenos as the 
sole Venetian islands in the Aegean. Thévenot,!” in 1656, and 
Boschini,"* ten years later, tell us that Mykonos was ‘ almost depopu- 
lated’ because of corsairs, but are likewise silent as to itsownership. 
Baudrand, in his Geographia,’* remarked, however, that it had been 
sub dominio Turcarum & saeculo et ultra, cum antea Venetis pareret, 
an account which appears to me to coincide with the real facts. 
But both Spon ” and Wheler *' censured the geographer for his state- 
ment that it had been Venetian, so completely had the Venetian 
tradition faded at the time of their visit in 1675. At that period, 
as they inform us, the sultan’s galleys never failed to come there 
every year to collect the capitation tax, and the governor of the 
island was a Greek sent by the Turks from Constantinople. Both 
travellers surmised, however, that the island might perhaps have 
changed hands during the Candian war, when it was neglected. 
Their surmise is rendered probable by the remark of Sebastiani,” 
who visited it in 1666, during that long struggle. For he says 
that it was then ecclesiastically under the jurisdiction of the 
catholic bishop of Tenos, who had begged the Venetian admiral, 
Cornaro, to give his deputy in Mykonos the old Venetian church 
of 8. Marco for the use of the twenty Latin inhabitants. Ran- 
dolph ** confirms their story of its subjection to the sultan, for 
he tells of a visit paid to the island by the Capitan Pasha in 
1680. Piacenza * reiterates their criticism of Baudrand, and 
mentions that the atlases of the Mediterranean erroneously de- 
scribed it as insula altera hoc in tractu maritimo Reipublicae Venetae 
obsequium praestans, whereas it was really ‘ under the Turkish yoke.’ 
Dapper * takes the same view. After mentioning that Tenos ‘ is 
the last Venetian island in this quarter of the Levant’ he adds that 
there are authors who allege that Mykonos is in subjection to 
Venice.’ Finally, in 1700, Tournefort ** found the island depen- 
dent on the Capitan Pasha, to whom it paid the capitation tax, 
while in the last war it had been subject to the bey of Kos. 
Although, he says, it was conquered by Barbarossa, the Venetian 
governor of Tenos still continues to style himself proveditore of 
Mykonos also. But throughout the period of the Candian war and 
right down to the end of the Venetian occupation of Tenos the 
governor of the latter is always called simply Rettor a Tine in the 
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official registers.” If further refutation were needéd of Hopf’s 
statement that Mykonos was captured from the Venetians in 1715, 
it may be added that Ferrari,** the contemporary authority for the 
surrender of Tenos, never mentions it, nor does it figure in the 
peace of Passarovitz. W. Mitxer. 


Two Letters addressed to Cromwell. 


Tuese letters are taken from the Birch MSS. in the British 
Museum, and no doubt originally formed part of the Thurloe 
collection. Many papers belonging to that collection evidently 
remained in the hands of Dr. Birch after the publication of the 
seven volumes of Thurloe’s State Papers in 1742. 

Jeremiah Whitaker, the author of the first letter, was rector of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey. According to the Dictionary of 
National Biography he died on 1 June 1654. The funeral sermon, 
preached by Simeon Ashe, and published under the title of Living 
Lives betwixt Christ and Dying Christians, gives a detailed account 
of Whitaker’s life, and contains Ashe’s personal recollections of 
his friend’s character. The letter is undated, but the Protector’s 
ordinance abolishing the enforcement of the engagement, referred 
to in line 17, was issued on 19 January 1654. The book which 
Whitaker presented to Cromwell was probably Jus Divinum 
Ministeriti Evangelici ; or, the Divine Right of the Gospel Ministry, 
published by the Provincial Assembly of London. Thomason dates 
it 7 February 1654. 

The second letter, or rather paper, must be dated from internal 
evidence. Colonel Henry Smith became governor of Hull about 
February 1658, when Colonel John Bright was removed.' John 
Canne, the Fifth Monarchy preacher, left Hull some time during 
1657.2. The allusion to the revival of the design for making the 
Protector king seems also a proof that the paper containing it was 
written in February or March 1658. The authorship of the paper 
is more difficult to determine. It may very likely have been 
written by John Shaw, master of the Charterhouse at Hull and 
minister or lecturer of Trinity Church there. His autobiography, 
printed in the volume of Yorkshire Diaries, published by the 
Surtees Society in 1875, gives an account of his quarrels with 
Canne. During the protectorate of Cromwell, Shaw tells us, ‘I was 
sometimes called to preach before him at Whitehall, and sometimes 
at Hampton Court, which I did with the freedom and plainness of 
old Latimer.’ In this paper of ‘ Petitions and Proposals’ there is 


27 Vols. xv. to xviii. *8 Delle Notizie Storiche della Lega, p. 41. 
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the same ‘ freedom and plainness ’ about the abuses of the time, and 
the remarks on the oppressions of the excise and the state of feeling 
about Cromwell’s foreign policy deserve attention. The rest of the 
paper relates to the condition of Hull, and is valuable as a descrip- 
tion of the town and garrison at the time when Sir Henry Slingsby 
made the rash attempt to procure the delivery of the town to the 
king, which brought him to the scaffold. From the absence of any 
definite reference to Slingsby’s scheme the paper was probably 
written before the business was generally known. 

The punctuation of both letters has been altered. 

C. H. Fiera. 
I. 
A Letter from Jeremiah Whitaker to the Protector Oliver Cromwell.’ 
Sr, 

May it please your Highnes to pardon this boldnes in presentinge this 
booke composed by some godly men to appease the heate of present 
controuersies, wherin is proued that the office of the ministry is not the 
invention of man but the institution of Jesus Christ, that the necessity 
of this office is perpetuall, that the ministry was so preserved vnder Anti- 
Christ that it is not antichristian, that this office is peculiar to some and 
not common to all, and that they who assume this office must be called 
lawfully thereunto, and also how far ordination in generall is necessary, 
and how far that which is vsed with vs is justifiable. 

I cannot come to tender it, beeinge confined to my chamber under 
extreme tormentinge paines of the stone, which forceth me to cry & 
roare night and day, but blessed for euer be the Lord who hath begotten 
vs to a lively hope through Jesus Christ that the thoughts of eternity doe 
sweeten the bitter things of time, that when we are weary of this life we 
may justly reioyce in the hope of a better. 

In this dying condition give me leaue to tender many thanks to your 
Highnes for taking away the Engagement whereby you have greatly 
refreshed the consciences of many. The good Lord recompense this 
great act of mercy, and enlarge your heart to prevent the like snares for 
the future, which the worst of men scorne, and under which the best 
mourne. And the same God who hath raised you above other men still 
raise you to be higher than yourselfe, far aboue all these dominions and 
thrones and powers, that you may account all these things low and little 
drops, and dust, dunge, and drosse [that they may] even prove nothings 
in comparison of things eternall. Alas what poor things are Pompey and 
Cesar, Nimrod and Nebuchadnezar, to the soule whose thoughts are fixed 
upon everlastingnes. 

May it please your Highnes to consider seriously how religion is not 
only weakened by divisions, but almost wasted by the daily growth of 
Atheisme and prophanes. The reignes of Gouerment a long time let 
loose, and now lost, in the church totally, in familyes extremely, so that 
maisters know not how to order their servants, nor parents their 
children. All grow willinge to command but vnwillinge to be commanded, 
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sabbaths generally prophaned, ordinances despised, the youth playinge 
while the ministry is preachinge, the consciences of men growinge wanton, 
abusinge liberty to all licentiousnes; and there is none left in most places 
to put offenders to shame for any of these abominations. The good Lord 
persuade your heart powerfully to appoint such justices whose principles 
and practises lead them to restrain vice, who do account the sabboth 
their delight, that so inferior officers may bee by them encouraged to 
repress prophanes. 

I beseech you also in the bowels of Jesus Christ to remember the many 
poore sincere ones in the land, who in vprightnes of heart lent the 
greatest parte of their estate vpon publike faith. The Romanes were 
forced in like straites to borrow of the people, but it is recorded for their 
glory that their wars were no sooner ended, but those publike debts were 
discharged. Let not Paganish Rome rise vp in the day of iudgment to 
condemn vnfaithfull England. 

The neglect of this will involve the land in National guilt. I am 
perswaded, if the Lord helpe you to defray those debts, that you shall win 
the harts of very many and stop the mouths of your greatest adversaries. 

And now that I have taken vpon me to speake, let not your Highnes 
be angry with your poore seruant, if he implore your pitty and pardon 
and protection for the safe returne of M' Cawton,‘ a sincere seruant of 
Christ, who beeinge involued in the busines for which M* Love suffered 
death hath ever since suffered a voluntary banishment in great extremity 
and hardship. May not the blod of M* Love suffice for that offense ? 
Haue not others done in other kindes as much and yet found favour ? 
I beseech your Honour sweeten the beginninge of your Gouernment with 
Acts of Grace, and oh that such a day of release might come that your 
Highnes might see it both for your Honour and safety to proclaime 
liberty to the captiues and the openinge of the prison to them who haue 
long beene bound. The God of glory helpe you to lay such foundations 
of common equity and righteousnes that you may leave the Nation in a 
better condition when you dy, then you found it ; that you may giue vp 
your account with joy, which is the harty prayer of 

Your Highnes humble servant 


JER. WHITAKER. 
Il. 
Petitions and Proposals.° 


Those few Petitions and Proposals a little Glanceing att the Honour 
and glory of the Almighty, the Tranquility and Perpetuall Honour of 
your Highnes, and the good of all God’s People, are Humbly Presented to 
be read att Best leasure, earnestly begging Pardon for the presumption 
of such an vnworthy servant, which shall ever pray for your Highnes 
long and Prosperous Government and Eternal Happiness &c. 

It haveing pleased the Lord God of Hosts (for the good of his People) 
by his Providentiall dispensations to lye the chiefe Government, Civill, 
Kecclesiasticall, and Military, vpon your Highnes shoulders, soeI begg for 


* Thomas Cawton. See Dictionary of National Biography, ix. 381. 
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his sake which is onely able to give strength and beare vp your Highnes 
spirritt, through all difficultyes and mountaines of opposition : 

That each may keepe their proper Station. That the servant rule not 
over his maister. 

That a strict discipline be kept over the Armye. That Bacchus may 
keepe his Revills noe longer where Mars should keepe his Schools. 
—The Lord knowes how sinn abounds by drinking, whoreing, and 
sweareing— 

That all officers both by land and sea and souldiers that have estates 
or trades be lyable to pay sess as others doe. 

That a special care be taken of all Garrisons. Its opportunity makes 
both Theefe and Traytor or Rebell, for none contrive a plott or insurrec- 
tion but they first seeke out their instruments or agents as meanes to 
effect the same by degrees. And therfor as much as may be to prevent 
the Lord Lambert, or any other discontented spirritts whatsoever, from 
attempting any thinke against this Towne for the future, that all the 
Garrison may be drawne out as well of the blockehouses as the Towne. 
For the blockehouses are cheefly to be looked too as Commanding all the 
Towne ; those three Companyes haue been 12 yeares, which is too long, in 
them, and People that are discontented are too well acquainted with the 
souldiers and their vsuall custome of keepinge their Gards, and their 
officers, Major Waterhouse, Lieutenant Thompson, Ensigne Fairweather, 
and Captaine Overton and his officers, minde nothing but Hawkeing and 
hunting, seldome lookeing to their charges, which might give a faire 
oppertunity either to Caveleares or others (They and Captaine Northend 
alsoe are too kinde with the Lord Lambert and Coll: Overton) to 
attempt a surprisall. I doe not think that they have halfe their Companyes 
except att musters, they drive a subtill Trade by entertaining friends and 
such as have runn out of Scotland, give such liberty and soe negligent 
that I durst venture my life I could surprize either of the blocke houses 
or Castle with thirty men, and I conceive that 50 men in each house and 
Castle, with beds to lodge in Constantly their, vnder honest and trusty 
officers, would keepe them more securely than ever they were kept yett, 
for these have most of them wifes in the Towne or Country, soe that they 
are never in the houses or Castles but just when they are on duty. And 
250 men in the Towne might keepe the Towne as well as formerly, with 
every fourth night duety 60: of a night, quitting the maine Gard in the 
Markett Place which is altogether needles, and keepinge the same at the 
Magazine for more security, for if ever a surprize should be attempted 
that would be the first worke in the Towne. Likewise a Troupe of horse, 
by turnes Constantly Quartred one squadron in Hull, another squadron 
att Beverley, and another squadron att Headon and Pattrington, might 
be much for the security of the Towne, and a discouragement to the 
designes and attempts of any Enemy whatsoever. Lett but the Blocke- 
houses and Castles be secure, and there is noe feare of Hull. Soe long as 
your Highnes commands the seas, the Townes men would gard it them- 
selves ; but if the Hollander or any other should command the seas 1000 
men would scarce keepe Hull, for the Townesmen would venture all to 
Inioye their Trade, as they did with Sir John Hotham. Ifthe King had 
commanded the sea the Lord Fairefax had not beene Governour of Hull. 
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There was never an officer att that time that tooke part with the Towne 
but Collonell Overton, he being then a Captaine. 

Alderman Raikes did good and faithfull service att that time, but 
never received any reward for the same. But if your Highnes would 
be pleased to settle the Trained bands againe in faithfull hands, and dis- 
miss the 8 Troupers it could not but tend much to the ease, strength, and 
settlement of the Nation, and [to] make Alderman Raikes the Captaine of 
the Trained bands of this Towne would make the old man young againe. 
Likewise that the Towne may receive 100 rent p. an. for the mannor 
from the State, which is the Magazine, and was given the towne by the 
Long Parliament, but never received any rent for the same ; as alsoe that 
the Maior and Aldermen may have liberty to put in a horse to grass on 
the Garrison side all summer, as they did before the warres, but have been 
hindred since by the officers of the Garrison, which did trouble them 
more than the thing is worth. 

Captaine Brockett is a heavie sottish man, too much inclined to 
drinke, would be better in field service then in such a Garrison as this ; 
his Lieutenant which commands Cliffards tower in Yorke is my neare 
friend, but too weake to command such a place, he is a good souldier for 
field service. There is neede of an understanding and faithfull officer to 
command there. Yorke is a base Place and may give a beginning to 
much mischief if not by care Prevented; two Troupes of horse are few 
enough to quarter there constantly. Captaine Barnard which commands 
Scarborough Castle is very honest, able, and dilligent, and his lieutenant 
Ledyeard alsoe, yett I was troubled to see their too much care in one 
thinge, for they haue for the more security digged down a way which led 
downe the cliff on the sea side on the East, by which when Sir Hugh 
Chomley kept it the long seige he sent out his spies, and received intelli- 
gence, and received fresh victualls and water constantly ; one man could 
but pass at once, and fiue men might have kept the pass against 5000, 
and 5004 will scarce make the like convenient againe if need should bee ; 
it was a great oversight. Captaine Northend is a pretty vnderstanding 
man, and a good souldier, but whether to repose trust in or noe I dare 
not say, for I know he was discontented when formerly reduced, and then 
the Lord Lambert gott him in againe and Coll. Salmond. 

It was a wise course that was taken about the Trained bands in the 
late Kings dayes, though it proved fatall to him after, for care was taken 
to putt such Gentlemen over the Trained bands as were judicious, and 
had good estates, and most Popular and best beloved by the Country. Wee 
did experience that in Sir John Hotham, for he being in the Parliament, 
being Collonell of the Trained band of foote for the East Rideing and of 
this towne, sent downe his son with order to bring them into this towne 
with all speede, which he did, and at the very same time the Earle of 
New Castle, which commanded the Trained band for the North Rideing, 
was soliciting the Towne that he might bring in his regiment for the 
King; but the Towne denyed him, and recieved M"' Hotham through 
affection to his Father, because he vsed to traine and exercise the Townes- 
men sometimes. Collonell Overton, then a Captaine, was the first Com- 
pany that entred the Towne at the North gates when the Earle of 
Newcastle was in our Townes Hall with the Major and Aldermen, which 
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did startle him much, fearing to be taken Prisoner, but he fled with all 
speede. 

Collonell Allured is very quiete, mindeing nothing but the increase of 
his Estate, buying land every like, which makes me thinke his discontent 
was not soe much att your Highnes taking that Tytle of the Goverment, 
as by missing some honour or Preferment which he expected or aimed 
att. I would not judge too rashly, but I feare the same or like occasion 
caused Collonell Overton’s discontent; the heart of man is deceitfull 
aboue measure, who cann know it? AndIam confident that he had 
never continued soe obstinate if it had not been for the imperiouse 
spirritt of his wife. He was Pleased to looke vpon me farr aboue desert ; he 
is a pretty man and able commander, I would treade 500 miles on foote 
vpon condition that there was now that Reciprocall affection betweene 
your Highness and Collonell Overton that there was once. I never heard 
man in my life soe highly and Honourably Characterize your Highnes 
as he did. And surely hee could not have a Heart to Preiudice that person 
whom he soe highly Honoured ; and this is my ground, for if he had had 
any designe of opposition in a hostill way he had this whole Garrison at 
his Beck, and might. have brought in 500 men out of Houlderness in a 
night time, which would have cost much blood to regaine, and by which he 
might haue beene inabled to have made tearmes good enough for him- 
selfe and adherents, as well as the Lord Kenmore did after Major Water- 
son and Captaine Overton lett him goe out of Prison att Hull when they 
gott all his money at Tables and Bowles (as was said). Colonell Over- 
ton hath many pretty children, and pittie it is he should want the 
comfort of them. And if it might please your Highnes to give him his 
liberty I will engage both my life and little Estate I have to be a true 
and diligent watchman over him, and faithfully to certifye your Highnes 
vpon all occasions of his behaviour and actions. I love him well butt the 
Peace of the nation better, and Iam sure he cann act nothing but I 
shall haue timely notice thereof, I am soe intimate both with himselfe, 
his sonne, his man, and all those of the fifth monarchye judgement in 
these parts, with whom he will joine and must act if he make any 
disturbance in these parts. I humbly conceive that it would be a good 
way to Punish such as endeavour or disturbe the Peace of the nation, 
either by death, Banishment, or Fine, presently, better then keepe them soe 
long in Prison. M* Hutton had better haue payd 1000" att first then stay 
82 moneths in this Towne. Most persons now incline to Peace and 
Settlement, and that your Highnes might take vpon you the title of King ; 
and if electiue, that he might be declared that shall succeed and be con- 
firmed by the next session of Parliament, or if hereditary, that the Parlia- 
ment confirme the same ; it might conduce much to the settlement of mens 
minds that expect and delight in trouble and change, for most hopes of 
discontented spirritts now is, that att the death of your Highness all will 
be in a Chaos of Confusion, every greate one striveing who shall be Chiefe. 
The Lord God Almighty teach your Highness and Councell wisdome to 
Prevent the same and all the designes of the Devill and wicked men &c. 

Persons of all sorts desire a warr with the Dutch, and that the warr 
in Flanders may be vigorously carried on by the English, butt few relish 
the warr in the West Indies, the climate destroying more men than the 
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enemy. Much money might be raised willingly for that end, and men 
enough list themselves volunteers at the spring att beate of drumm, if it 
be declared for that service. Butt few desire to goe to assist the Sweath, 
because it is a could Country, give little pay and hard diett, yett it is looked 
on as an act of much prudence in your Highness and Councell to give 
commission to such as Collonell Vavaser,® which have beene of the Kings 
partye, to gather vp such few persons as make a trade of begging and 
stealeing ; it may prevent their hanging. The nation is mighty populous 
notwithstanding all these warrs and sickenesses. 

Much money might be raised out of Crown lands &c. sould too cheape, 
the tythes and impropriations would amount to a good sum of money; if 
it should please your highness to borrow but halfe a yeare revenue of 
Clargie and such as doe inioye them, I perswade my selfe it would be wil- 
lingly lent, because they were lately in feare to loose them all, and they 
would take that as a confirmation. Providing of good schoole maisters 
are much neglected by such as should doe. I am sensible of the good I 
received by a good schoole maister. 

Our new Governour, Collonell Henry Smith, seemes to be a sollid sober 
spirritted Gentleman; I hope he will not be such a hott persecuting 
spirritted man as Collenell Bright ; his moderation was not knowne to all, 
I fear he never learned that Goulden Rule to doe to others as he would 
be done too. 

There are many Persons of differing judgements in this place, and I 
hope many of each that are truly Godly, many are very poore and want 
good teachers because they are not able to maintaine such, and are forced 
into houses and corners for want of a convenient meeting place ; them that 
vsed to heare Mt Cann are the greatest number, all which are ac- 
counted Enemies to your Highnes and Goverment, butt are not soe, for 
I know them all, and there are not aboue 5 to 6 persons that are soe, and 
they not of any ability to doe any hurt but with their tongues sometimes 
to viter their bitter invectiues. And if it might please your Highnes at 
this new Governours Entrance to take Care to send downe an able, sweete, 
and moderate spirritted soule searching minister of the independent 
judgement to preach in the Quire (where M' Cann vsed), both to the 
soulderye and others that would come, he would draw in a little time all 
the dissenters except 10 or twelve, I know their mindes are generally 
inclined to such a vnion if they might be taught for nothing. It would 
tend to your Highneses perpetuall honour if Care were taken to settle 
a sequestred tyth or impropriation of 100% p. ann. lyeing in Yorke or 
Linckeholne shire vpon the Quire to maintaine a Lecture there for ever. 

There is great neede, nay necessity for one, there being but two 
churches in this populous Towne. Believe it the children vnborne would 
have cause to Bless God for your Highnes Bounty and pyous Care therein. 

A regulation in apparrell is much wished for ; it would be a commend- 
able thing to have an English man knowne in all nations by his constant 
and decent habitt, and not to goe like Antickes or Apes. 

Oh that if it be the will of God that I might see the day of vnion of 

* Sir William Vavasour was given leave to collect a thousand prisoners for 


vagrancy and other offences, and transport them for the service of Sweden, on 
14 August 1656 (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1656-7, pp. 71, 86). 
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all Protestant Princes and States against the antichristian powers of 
Rome and all her adherents to endeavour by a joynt power to destroy 
her and make her desolate, and that one Protestant might not kill and 
murther another as they doe dayly. The Lord in mercy lett them see 
her cunning plots and stratagems, hyreing one brother to destroy and kill 
another, and give every Protestant Prince and States contented hearts 
with their own dominions, and to Injoy a free trade, and contribute each 
their proportion against Rome &c. 

I hope the Lord will make your Highness an eminent instrument to 
endeavour the same. 

These new Excisemen for ale and Beare are soe vnreasonable in their 
demands of eight shillings per quarter of malt that I never heard the like 
out crye in all my life, most of the able innkeepers and brewers give over, 
and the excise men force the poorer sort to give over, in soe much that 
Barley is falne from 20° to 15° per quarter, which made ill for the farmer 
to pay his rent at Martinmas; if this continue Travellers will be troubled 
to get accommodations on the roades, neither will there be any Beare to 
be had for men of warr in this port. I humbly Beseech your Highnes 
to consider of it, for it reflects much vpon your Honour, and lett them 
not haue such a vnlimited power as they have, or else doe assume 
and none dare contradict them. Iam perswaded both this Towne and 
all England would be willing to pay the same rates quarterly that they 
payd formerly, and give good bond, and bring it in themselves to the 
justices every quarter sessions without any charge, and for all other com- 
modityes the customes officers might take it, and soe laye by the Excise 
men, and bring in 100,000" per an. more into the public purse &c. 


A Memoir of Queen Mary Caroline of Naples. 


Tue Biblioteca Nazionale of Naples possesses a manuscript entitled 
on the first page— 


De la révolution du royaume de Sicile des événements qui y ont 
servi de prétexte et de la maniére dont la famille royale a été traitée. 
Le tout appuyé sur un grand nombre de picces justificatives. Par un 
témoin oculaire bien instruit des faits et qui en a soigneusement receuilli 
les détails. Tome 1°. [At the foot of the page—] 


Dans ses yeux, dés qu’il peut mal faire, 

On voit le sourire malin, 

Le sourire de la vipére 

Qui vient de lancer son venin.—Ode de la Chancellerie. 


The manuscript is in somewhat incorrect French ; the date may 
be fixed at 1811-1814; it is written on paper of the period, and 
in an ordinary clerical or diplomatic hand, save for some interpo- 
lations ; it is in two small folio volumes, the first containing 235, 
the second 195 pages of written matter and twenty-seven blank. 
The binding is modern, and the officials of the library have no 
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information to give as to when and how the manuscript came into 
their possession ; but it is possible that a clue might be found in 
the papers or archives of the princely house of Trabia. 

The author of the book was Queen Mary Caroline of Naples, as 
is abundantly proved by the internal evidence. Furthermore the 
insertions just mentioned, which occur towards the close of the 
second volume, are in a handwriting that may without hesitation 
be attributed to the queen. Her hand was not a common one for 
the period at which she wrote; it was, in fact, distinctive, and if 
these interpolations show a slight variation from the queen’s usual 
hand I think this may be explained by the facts that the writing 
had to be cramped to get the words into the page, and that the 
interpolations can all be assigned with certainty to the summer of 
1814, when the queen, after her long and eventful life, was rapidly 
nearing her end, and when fatigue and ill-health may well have 
somewhat altered her handwriting.’ 

The title page and some passages towards the close of the 
second volume indicate clearly the nature of the manuscript. The 
révolution de Sicile, alluded to in the title, was Lord William 
Bentinck’s seizure of control by means of the Sicilian liberal party 
in 1812; the quotation at the foot of the title page is aimed at the 
British agent; the whole form of the title page suggests a book or 
pamphlet. And this was, in fact, what Mary Caroline intended. 
The spring and summer of 1814 had brought her an opportunity. 
Driven from Sicily by Bentinck, she had reached Vienna just as 
the fall of Napoleon had led to the inevitable congress of all the 
powers. Always a voluminous writer, Mary Caroline now rapidly 
dictated an account of her struggle with Bentinck, which was 
apparently elaborated from a fragment already written and from 
numerous notes and papers in her possession, and also from her 
very uncertain and prejudiced memory. This manuscript was the 
result. She puts the case as follows in one of the many passages 
that decide the authorship (i. 234): after stating that she has 
informed Bentinck of her intention of publishing a pamphlet 
against him she goes on, S’il a cru pouvoir se permettre de calom- 
nier ouvertement des souverains, de les insulter jusques dans Vasyle 
de leurs palais, pourquoi n’aurais-je pas le droit de Ven accuser ou- 
vertement? Her accusation was to be laid before the Congress of 
Vienna, and if ineffective then to be printed and published ; hence 
the form of the title page. But the queen died on 7 September 
1814, three weeks before the preliminary meeting of the congress 
took place, and thus her memoir never saw the light.’ 


‘I propose on a future occasion to discuss the question of handwriting at 
greater length, and also to produce facsimiles. 

* It has long been my intention to publish the manuscript; when I discovered 
it in the winter of 1901-2 I had other work in hand, that prevented my making a 
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In anticipation of the edition which I propose to publish of the 
entire work I now print two of the more interesting passages from 
the early part of the memoir.* The notes are such as I am able 
to frame with the insufficient material now at my command. 


R. M. Jounston. 
5 


Mr. le Due d'Orléans dont la vie est si connue aprés avoir erré 
plusieurs années en différentes parties de |’ Amérique, était enfin parvenu 
& se faire accorder en Angleterre un asyle, qui lui avait été longtemps 
refusé. En Mars de cette méme année 1808 il quitte brusquement 
Londres, sous prétexte d’accompagner & Malte le Comte de Beaujolais 
son frére dont l'état de santé était tellement deséspéré qu’il mourut en 
effet en arrivant dans l’Isle; mais le véritable objet du premier, était 
tout autre que celui qu’il annoncait, bientot la Cour apprit que 8. A. 
s’était débarquée & Messine, d’ou elle demandait la permission de venir 
présenter a LL. MM. son respectueux hommage. On sut en méme temps 
que le gouvernement Britannique se défiait si fort de [24] lui, qu’il l’avait 
fait accompagner par un colonel Anglais qui ne le quittait pas un instant.‘ 

Une telle visite déplaisait fort a LL. MM. mais elles n’eurent pas la 
force de s’y refuser, malgré les avis qu’on leur donnat des projets qu’on 
pouvait raisonablement supposer 4 Mr le Duc d’Orléans sur Madame 
Amélie, seule Princesse qui restat a marier et qui désirait ardemment de 
prendre un établissement. Enfin il arriva 4 Palerme® ayant pour toute 
suite l’observateur qu’on lui avait donné & son départ d’Angleierre. Il 
fut acceuilli avec politesse mais aussi froidement qu'il avait du s’y 
attendre ; le public méme ne le voyait qu’avec une sorte de répugance et 
sans la circonstance que je vais rapporter, il est probable que S. A. 8. 
n’aurait pas retiré de son apparition en Sicile l’avantage qu’elle s’en 
était promise. 

Voici une preuve non équivoque de la maniére dont les Palermitains 
regardaient ce Prince ; les fétes de Ste Rosalie, qui commencent annuelle- 


copy, but I have now obtained the valuable assistance of Signor Scognamilio, who is 
preparing a transcript under the learned supervision of Professor Barone. There 
are, however, other difficulties, one of which arises from the nature of the MS. 
and of its author. The MS. is essentially an ex parte statement; it is the special 
pleading of the dethroned queen against her successful opponent, Bentinck; further 
it is the work of a woman whose temperament made it impossible for her ever to 
achieve precision, exactness, or veracity of statement. It therefore follows that no 
publication of this memoir can have value unless it be accompanied by notes 
estimating the degree of credibility to be attached to the statements of the text. It is, 
unfortunately, not possible to prepare these notes in a satisfactory way without using 
libraries and archives that are for the moment beyond my reach, and therefore 
publication in proper form must be delayed. 

* The text of the MS. is reproduced exactly, save for the occasional transposing of 
a comma; the page numeral of the MS. is indicated by square brackets. 

* The court of Palermo knew that the avowed object of the Duc d’Orléans in 
coming to Sicily was to ask for the hand of Princess Marie Amélie. The first feeling of 
aversion to the prince soon passed, as is vouched by the diary of Marie Amélie 
(Trognon, Marie-Amélie, p. 42) and by the verbal account given by Louis Philippe to 


de Bacourt (Imbert de Saint-Amand, Marie-Amélie et la Cour de Palerme, p. 96). 
5 June 21. 
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men le 11 de Juillet et finissent le 15, donnent occasion 4 des courses de 
chevaux et la Cour était dans l’usage d’aller jouir de ce spectacle 
chez le Prince de Belmonte. Le premier jour Mr. le Duc d’Orléans 
proffita d’un moment ou la Reine était au balcon pour s’entretenir long- 
temps seul avec elle, croyant ainsi se donner du relief; mais le Peuple 
rassemblé dans la place qui se trouve vis-a-vis, en murmura et disait tout 
haut: qu’il était inconcevable que S. E. traitat, avec tant de distinction, 
un des principaux complices de la mort de la reine sa sceur; ® les propos 
furent si violents, qu’on crut devoir en avertir §. M. qui le lendemain 
évita de donner lieu & pareilles plaintes. Je puis ajouter a cela que 
méme le mariage qu’a contracté §. A. 8. ne l’a pas rehabilité dans 
l’opinion des Siciliens qui en ont murmuré; qu’a l'exception d’un petit 
nombre de factieux et de quelques Anglais, personne n’approche de son 
Palais, et que malgré l’affectation qu’elle met en parcourant la ville 4 
provoquer les saluts, on n’y fait nulle attention, tandis qu’au contraire, 
toutes les fois qu’on appercoit la Princesse, on [25] s’empresse de lui 
témoigner le méme respect qu’auparavant qu’elle fut devenue Duchesse 
d’Orléans, pour le malheur de la Cour et peut-étre pour le sien. Mr le 
Due a donc beau s’agiter, il peut étre sur, qu’il ne se conciliera jamais le 
suffrage de la Nation Sicilienne dont il est trop connu.’ 

Mr le Duc d’Orléans était déja sur son départ, lorsque la Cour eut 
connaissance par la gazette de Génes, de la Révolution d’Aranjues, et 
bientot aprés elle apprit par les Moniteurs tant la captivité de la Famille 
Royale arrétée 4 Bayonne, que le traité de cession de ce Royaume i Bona- 
parte dont elle avait été suivie.* Le Duc profita de cette occasion pour 
se faire valoir; il avait parcouru quelques Provinces de l’Amérique 
Espagnole ; ° il éxagéra les connaissances locales qu’il pretendait avoir 


6 Marie Antoinette. 

7 At this moment the court and political parties were very divided. Part of the 
Sicilian nobility was with the king; opposed to them were the liberals, headed by the 
prince of Belmonte and leaning on the British. There was also a Neapolitan party 
or clique, mostly ministerial office-holders, and a smaller but at this moment very 
influential one of French émigrés high in the good graces of the queen. The marquis 
de Saint-Clair (strictly speaking marchese—his title was Italian) was Mary Caroline’s 
favourite, and the French party behind him was anxious to neutralise the influence 
which Louis Philippe, from his rank and ability, appeared likely to obtain. Hence 
doubtless the somewhat improbable suggestion from the queen’s entourage that the 
Sicilians were murmuring as to the duke’s connexion with the French Revolution. 
The incident shows the way in which the queen’s decisions were influenced by those 
who served her. Her attitude to Louis Philippe varies. Before seeing him she is 
averse, because of his connexion with the Revolution. She then comes under the 
influence of his manners and intellect. Stronger even than this is the very real 
affection that Marie Amélie feels for the prince, and this tells decisively with the 
queen, who above all things loved her ehildren. Against Louis Philippe was, from 
the first, the constant working of the queen’s camarilla, and later his attitude in 
political questions. , The memoir was composed at a time when the queen’s opinion 
had become altogether hostile to him. In 1809 she wrote of the marriage as follows: 
*, .. mauvaise Amélie s’est mariée au Duc d’Orléans, ils n’ont rien 4 vivre, sont 
pauvres mais heureux, s’aiment entre eux infiniment ...’ (Mary Caroline to 
F. Boehm, 27 December 1809. British Museum, Egerton MS. 2401, f. 148.) 

* Napoleon obtained the renunciations of Charles IV and Ferdinand to the 
throne of Spain, on which he placed his brother Joseph. 

® He spent eighteen months at Havana in 1798-9. 
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acquises de ce pays 14 ; il en présenta de superbes cartes dont il se trouvait 
possesseur ; il affecta de déclarer, qu’il n’avait aucune prétention sur 
l’héritage de l’Auguste famille tombée dans les fers de Bonaparte; qu’il 
convenait que cet héritage ne regardait que 8. M. Sicilienne,'® et qu’il 
était pret d’aller servir la cause de 8. M. partout ou elle croirait qu'il 
pourrait le faire utilement ; mais adroitement il glissa qu’en vertu de la 
renonciation de Philippe V 4 la Couronne de France, il en devenait 
Vheritier présomptif, et qu’elle ne pouvait manquer de lui échoir vu qu’il 
était certain que les Princes de la branche Royale, sans en excepter 
Monseigneur le Duc de Berri, étaient hors d’état de laisser de pos- 
térité.!! 

Cette pretention ridicule et au fondement de laquelle le Duc croyait 
certainement d’autant moins, qu’A l’époque ou son pére dominait 
la trop fameuse assemblé nationale de 1789 il avait inutilement tenté d’y 
faire prononcer la validité de cette renonciation, trouva néanmoins crédit 
tant auprés de LL. MM. que de quelques uns de leurs Ministres qui ne se 
donnérent pas la peine de réfiéchir que de tels actes engagent nullement 
les descendans du Prince qui les fait, et qu’en admettant le principe 
contraire, il faudrait regarder ce méme Philippe comme [26] usurpateur 
du Trone d’Espagne, puisqu’il n’y est monté qu’au préjudice de la 
renonciation, aussi trés solennelle, de la Reine Marie Thérése d’Autriche 
son Ayeule, dont il réprésentait les droits. Quoiqu’il en soit, cette 
soi disante expectative avancea beaucoup les affaires de Mr le Duc 
d’Orléans. . 

La Cour, avec raison, s’occupait particuliérement de l’Espagne et elle 
pensa d’y envoyer un Régent, pour se mettre a la téte des Insurgés et 
gouverner le Royaume au nom de Ferdinand VII.'? Le Roi désigna pour 
cette commission importante Monseigneur le Prince Léopold qui n’ayant 
alors que dix huit ans, devait necessairement manquer d’experience, 
malgré les talents dont il est doué; mais S. M. y suppléa en placeant 
auprés de 8. A. R. le Prince de Cassaro, qu’on eut beaucoup de peine 4 
decider d’accepter une charge aussi délicate que 1’était celle-la, et le Roi 
lui confia ses instructions. 

Le Due d’Orléans offrit d’accompagner 8. A. R. se flattant intérieure- 
ment de pouvoir la diriger a son gré et de ne travailler que pour lui en 
feignant de servir la cause du Roi. Le.Duc d’Ascoli,'* tout puissant 
auprés de LL. MM., ne s’oublia pas dans cette occasion, il se fit nommer 
Viceroi de la nouvelle Espagne, et, sans lui faire injustice, on peut 
convenir que c’eut été pour les habitans de ces contrées lointaines 
le plus grand .fiéau dont la colére céléste put les affliger, mais 


© Ferdinand of Sicily being the younger brother of Charles IV of Spain. 

1 The duke’s conduct was obviously, in view of the past, open to suspicion. It 
must be added, however, that at the time he was making these declarations to the 
Sicilian court he wrote two letters, one to Queen Mary Caroline, the other to the 
comte de Provence, disclaiming in categorical terms any intention of ever accepting 
a change of succession in the family line to his own profit (Imbert de Saint-Amand, 
op. cit.). 

2 Son of Charles IV and nephew of Ferdinand of Sicily. 

18 Bastard son of Ferdinand and always a great favourite with the king. He 
usually steered a middle course between political parties, and his actions were 
always directed to his own pecuniary advantage. 
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heureusement pour eux, les circonstances ne permirent pas qu’il allat 
remplir ce poste.'* 

Mr Drummond” procura 4 Monseigneur le Prince Léopold un 
Vaisseau'® pour le transporter 4 Gibraltar et le départ de S. A. R. fut 
fixé au 27 Juin. Lia veille le Roi donna un grand diné 4 la Campagne et 
aprés le repas S. M., séduite par le zéle apparent de Mr le Duc d’Orléans, 
comme peut-étre par l’idée qu’il pouvait un jour devenir Roi de France, 
commit la faute de prommetre 4 ce Prince que si les choses prenaient en 
Espagne une tournure favorable et qu’il [27] s’y conduisit bien, elle lui 
accorderait en mariage Madme la Princesse Amélie. C’était remplir 
complétement le but que s’était proposé Mr le Duc d’Orléans; et satis- 
fait comme il devait l’étre de ce succés, il courut chez la Reine qui était 
réstée en ville et lui en donnat la nouvelle. §. M. la recut non seulement 
avec surprise, mais encore avec les marques d’une désapprobation assez 
visibles pour qu’elles ne pussent échapper au Duc, et il est probable que 
ce Prince ne s’en est que trop rappelé ; cependant comme on prenait deja 
plaisir 4 rejetter sur S. M. toutes les fautes que commettait la Cour, on 
l’accusa encore d’avoir poussé a cette fatale union tandisque tout ce qui 
approchait la Reine & cette époque a été témoin, comme moi, des larmes 
que S. M. versait lorsqu’il en était question. Si donc on peut a cet égard 
reprocher quelque chose 4 cette magnanime Princesse, ce n’est que de 
n’avoir eu assez de férmété pour s’y opposer au risque d’affliger une fille 
qu’elle chérissait trop pour vouloir la contrarier. 

Enfin le lendemain le Prince Léopold s’embarqua et le vaisseau mit 
& la voile. La traversée ne fut que d’environ douze jours pendant les- 
quels néanmoins Mr le Duc d'Orléans ne laisa pas de commencer & se 
démasquer. I] avait été décidé que §. A. R. ferait proclamer Régent le 
Roi son pére et qu’elle ne prendrait que la qualité de Lieutenant de 8. M. 
Cet arrangement ne convenait pas & Mr le Duc d’Orléans; il le traita de 
ridicule et tenta de persuader au Prince Léopold de prendre la Régence 
en son propre et privé nom; mais Monseigneur, qui en fils soumis 
réspectait les volontés du Roi rejeta constamment ce conseil, et pour 
faire cesser la pérsécution du Duc a cet égard, il lui proposa de faire 
décider la question par le Prince de Cassaro. Mr le Duc d’Orléans 
s’opposait sous différents prétextes 4 ce que ce sage Ministre fut consulté, 
certain de trouver en lui un contradicteur; cependant 8. A. R. le fit 
appeller et la question ayant été agitée devant lui, il repondit qu’une 
telle démarche serait absolument contraire aux instructions de 8. M. 


'# Another important person concerned in this expedition was the marquis de Saint- 
Clair, who was at the head of Prince Leopold’s household, and who on this account 
accompanied him to Spain. The key to the affair may possibly be that given in 
Mellish’s ‘ Relation ’ (Revue d’ hist. dipl. 1895, p. 125), that the queen was anxious to get 
Saint-Clair away for the moment, owing to the rise in her favour of another member of 
her court. This was Afflitto; cf. Lord Valentia’s Jowrnal, cited by Jeaffreson, The 
Queen of Naples and Lord Nelson, vol. ii. J.C. Mellish was secretary of the British 
legation at Palermo from October 1807 to January 1809; he acted as chargé 
@ affaires between the departure of Drummond and the arrival of Amherst. 

1S The Right Hon. Mr., afterwards Sir, William Drummond, British minister at 
Naples 1801-3, and at Palermo 1806-9. His action in facilitating the journey of 
Prince Leopold to Spain was disapproved by his government. 

16 H.M.S. ‘ Thunderer.’ 
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Mr le Duc d’Orléans répliqua avec toutes les marques du dépit le plus 
evident: [28] Je connais ces instructions, elles ne sont bonnes qu’d jeter 
4 la mer, et se tournant vers son altesse Royale il ajouta: Je vous avait 
bien dit qu’il n’y avait rien 4 tirer du Prince de Cassaro. Monseigneur, 
reprit séchement celui-ci, ce langage me surprend dans la bouche de 
V. A. S., et si elle s’était par hasard imaginée que je vais en Espagne 
pour me faire déclarer rebelle aux ordres de mon maitre, elle se trompe- 
rait grossiérement. 

Enfin on arriva 4 Gibraltar dans la soirée du 9 Juillet, et Mr le Duc 
d’Orléans qui s’était fait fort de procurer 4 8. A. R. l’accés le plus facile, 
n’eut pas seulement la permission de coucher dans la place ; il est méme 
apparent que sa société fit tort 4 Monseigneur le Prince Léopold dans 
l’esprit du Général Darlyurple,'? car S. A. R. n’obtint qu’avee peine et A 
des conditions humiliantes la permission de débarquer pour habiter, non 
la ville, mais de petits maisons, situées sur le rocher aride que la 
domine.'* 

Pendant l’absence du Duc Mr Canning secrétaire d’Etat des affaires 
étrangéres, qui savait que 8. A. 8. était passée en Sicile, dit au Prince de 
Castelciccala, Ministre de 8. M. auprés du Roi de la Grande Bretagne : 
nous avons dans nos archives tous les détails de la vie passée de Mr le 
Duc d'Orléans, nous connaissons ses projets presents et futurs et je vous 
averti que c’est un homme sur la conduite duquel on ne saurait avoir les 
yeux trop ouverts.'® 

Le Prince de Castelciccala rendit compte de cette anecdote 4 laquelle 
on ne fit pas toute l’attention qu’elle méritait, parcequ’on se croyait 
debarassé du personnage qui en était l’objet; et telle était si bien 
lopinion générale qu’en Octobre suivant, m’étant rencontré chez la 
Reine *° avec le Prince de Belmonte, celui-ci me peignit Mr le Duc 
d’Orléans sous les couleurs les plus noires, m’ajoutant que, foreé par cette 
souveraine quelques mois auparavant de lui donner 4 diner dans une 
maison de campagne qu’il posséde aux environs de Palerme, il en avait 
rougi autant pour lui que pour 8. M. On verra bientot que Mr [29] de 


Belmonte a furieusement changé de langage et je lui en fis le reproche 
direct en Mai 1810. . . .?! 


‘7 Lieut.-General Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

‘8 Prince Leopold succeeded in getting into communication with some of the 
Spanish leaders, but he accomplished nothing, and left Spain on 4 November. 

'® Trognon quotes Castelciccala as writing to his court as follows with regard to 
the prince: ‘... venu en Sicile dans ce temps de trouble que pour faire la révolution 
avec les Anglais et en profiter.’ 


* This is a transparent literary subterfuge, of which there are several examples 
in the MS. 

*t It seems doubtful whether the queen means October 1808 or 1809. At the 
latter date Louis Philippe reappeared in Sicily. On the failure of the Leopold 
regency scheme he had proceeded to England, where he attempted to persuade the 
British government to lend its support to the project. In this he failed. On his 
return to Sicily in October 1809 he was at first viewed very unfavourably by 
Ferdinand. The memoir contains much more matter relating to his marriage in 
November of that year and to the part he took later in the Sicilian revolution. 
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Il. 


[50] Dans les derniers jours de Juilliet *? on vit enfin arriver sur un 
Brick Anglais Lord William Bentinck que sa réputation avait précédé ; 
on connaissait la conduite qu’il avait tenue 4 Madras lorsqu’il en était 
gouverneur et elle ne prévenait pas en sa faveur. Il ne perdit pas un 
moment pour se présenter 4 la Cour, et si, comme le prétendent les 
phisionomistes, entr’autres le Docteur Lawater, les traits de la figure 
sont le miroir de l’ame, on put juger a l’aspect de ceux qu’offrait celle de 
Lord William, que la sienne devait étre atroce ; en effet il a montré 
qu’elle est telle. Sans talents d’aucun genre, Révolutionaire par instinct, 
sans plan comme sans systéme, pourvu qu’il renverse l’ordre existant peu 
lui importe ce qu’on y substituera. On a dit de lui, avec raison, que si 
a l’époque du Terrorisme qui a ravagé la France pendant si longtems, il 
se fut trouvé membre d’une des féroces assemblées qui le produisirent, il 
aurait certainement surpassé en cruauté l’éxécrable Robespierre, et je 
partage cette opinion. Lord William eut une premiére conférence avec 
le Marquis Circello, Ministre des affaires étrangéres ; je n’en connait pas 
les détails, mais il parait qu’ils sont relatés dans son office du 2 Aoit. 
Cette piéce est d’autant plus intéréssante, qu’elle offre un chef- 
d’ceuvre de contradiction; il commence par y déclarer qu'il a ‘ordre 
d’assurer la Cour de Palerme dans le langage le plus explicite que le 
Gouvernement Brittannique n’a jamais eu en vue de s’ingérer dans le 
gouvernement intérieur de la Sicile, ni de faire violence a la constitution 
de cette Isle et que le Prince Régent est détérminé 4 suivre sans devia- 
tion ce cours de justice, d’honneur et de bonne foi qui a été uniformément 
maintenu sous le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté.?3 

C’est immédiatement & la suite d’une déclaration aussi précise que 
l’est [51] celle-la qu’il entreprend de faire la critique la plus amére des 
opérations de ce méme Gouvernement Sicilien, et il finit dans son avant 
dernier paragraphe par inviter indirectement la nation 4 la révolte en 
faisant connaitre d’avance que si le cas arrivait les troupes Britanniques 


2 22 July 1811. 

*8 Bentinck’s mission to Sicily was necessitated by the critical situation which the 
policy of the court had created. A powerful party of Sicilian barons opposed the uncon- 
stitutional taxation imposed by Ferdinand. The irresponsible and foolish measures 
which the queen inspired equally offended the people of Sicily and the generals of 
the British army of occupation. Three days only before Bentinck’s arrival the five 
leading barons had been arrested and thrown into prison under disgraceful conditions. 
(For Belmonte’s cell and treatment see his letter to the governor of Favignana, 
21 August, 1811, Bianco, Sicilia, p. 335). The British agents Drummond and 
Amherst had, in varying degree, shown themselves incapable of dealing with the 
difficult diplomatic problem presented by the queen’s personality. Only a very 
strong man could deal with her decisively, and for that reason Bentinck was chosen. 
He apparently maintained some reserve on his first landing, but the queen read him at 
once, perceived what he was and why he was come, and felt that a life and death 
struggle had begun ; hence her natural aversion. Amherst had been relieved in April, 
leaving Douglas in charge. The text of Bentinck’s note of 2 August has been 
published in Dumas’s Borboni di Napoli, viii. (vii.) 185-9; also Circello’s answer. 
The other notes referred to in the text are unpublished; they will appear in due 
course with the appendix to Queen Mary Caroline’s memoir. 
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en résteraient spéctatrices bénévoles, sans préter 4 la Cour la moindre 
assistance pour réprimer le désordre. Je n’entreprendrai point ici 
d’analyser cet office, auquel, ainsi qu’aux deux suivants, je me suis borné 
i faire quelques notes pour opposer la raison & l’extravagance, et j’y 
renvoye les lecteurs qui sentiront aisément 4 quel point il est absurde et 
incendiaire. 

Lord William réunissait 4 la qualité de Ministre du Roi d’Angleterre 
celle de Commandant Général de l’armée Britannique en Sicile et, sous 
prétexte d’aller se faire reconnaitre comme tel, il partit pour Messine ou 
il ne fit qu’une trés courte apparition, puisqu’il en fut de retour le 13 
Aott; mais il y laissa des ordres pour y ourdir une trame peu digne d’un 
homme délicat et comme elle n’eut son effet qu’en Décembre suivant je 
ne la developperai qu’é l’époque ou elle fut connue.** 

Le Marquis de Circello sachant Lord William absent, ne s’était pas 
préssé de lui addresser la réponse qu'il devait 4 son bizarre office du 2; 
mais instruit de son retour, il la lui fit remetire le jour méme de son 
arrivée.”> 

Lord William, sans prendre connaissance du contenu trés sage de la 
réponse de Mr. de Circello, notifia d’abord verbalement a ce Ministre la 
résolution ou il était de repasser en Angleterre pour y demander de 
nouvelles instructions. Non content de cela, il confirma cette résolution 
par une note du 19 dans laquelle il assure avoir cherché d’éviter de faire 
aucune offense et d’encourager par des faits ou des communications d’aucun 
genre le mécontentement existant. 

[52] Il est néanmoins de notoriété publique, que la maison de Mylord 
pendant le peu de jours qu'il avait passé & Palerme, était devenu un 
antre de factieux de toutes les classes, auxquels il faisait lire ses offices, 
et qu’il avait eu plusieurs longs entretiens avec Mr le Duc d’Orléans, a 
qui certainement il n’en avait pas fait un secret.2° On verra méme dans 
la suite, par les aveux de Mylord, qu’il avait dans ce Prince une telle 
confiance, qu’il lui montraijt jusqu’’ ses instructions et rien ne prouve 
mieux la connivence qui régnait entre 8. A. S. et lui. 

Quand un Ministre a notifiéd aussi séchement que l’avait fait Lord 
William sa résolution de quitter la Cour auprés de laquelle il réside sans 
en donner pour motif un congé de la sienne, on ne doit raisonnablement 
plus s’attendre a lui voir faire des offices. Cependant le lendemain de 
celui par lequel il avait annoncé son départ, c’est-a-dire le 20, il en parut 
un autre par lequel il prenait enfin connaissance de la réponse que le 13 
Mr de Circello avait faite au premier, et sans doute ou il ne l’avait pas 


** This was the second Messina conspiracy, with which Bentinck had in reality little 
to do, and on which the memoir throws a good deal of light. 

*s This is far from candid. On 8 August Mary Caroline wrote to the prince of 
Butera, ‘ Siamo attendendo lo svilupo delli affari Inglesi e delle domande, progetti, idee 
dell ministro Generale Benting’ (Arch. Stor. Sicil. N.S. ii. 432). The court was 
merely trying to gain time. 

76 The general trend of the evidence would seem to show that while Bentinck 
received freely and stated his sympathy for the barons’ party plainly he did not in 
any way encourage sedition. He conferred several times with the duc d’Orléans, 
the only moderate and enlightened member of the royal family, and probably did 


discuss the situation with him quite frankly, a natural enough thing under the cir- 
cumstances. 
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lue, ou il ne l’avait pas comprise, puisque dans ce dernier il revient 
encore sur l’éternel reproche qu'il faisait 4 la Cour de n’avoir eu nul 
égard aux avis et aux désirs du Parlement, tandisque le Ministre du Roi 
lui avait démontré jusqu’d l’evidence que le Parlement non seulement 
n’avait rien témoigné de tout cela, mais qu’encore il n’avait pas le droit 
de donner des conseils 4 8. M.; qu’en outre il était absurde de prétendre 
regarder comme le corps entier quarante trois individus *’ qui n’en for- 
maient pas méme la dixiéme partie, et Mr de Circello avait pu ajouter 
qu’aussitét que ce corps était dissous, la constitution deffendait expréssé- 
ment aux membres qui l’avaient composé de s’assembler pour déliberer 
sur aucune affaire politique. Mais comme Mylord avait pris le parti de 
soutenir [58] cette mauvaise thése, une raison de plus ne lui aurait pas 
fait impression, et vouloir lui persuader qu’il avait tort eut été prétendre 
blanchir la téte d’un négre 4 force de la savonner. 

On remarquera que le style de ce troisiéme office est tellement im- 
périeux qu’assurément jamais la plus grande Cour de |’Europe ne s’en 
est permise un semblable, méme vis-a-vis la République de Lucques, et 
il ne l’avait sans doute employé qu’en raison de ce qu’il s’était appercu 
que c’était la maniére d’en imposer ; ** cependant avec un peu de réflec- 
tion on aurait du conclure d’une pareille inconséquence, que Lord Wil- 
liam, n’étant pas bien sur de son affaire, avait peut-étre changé d’avis et 
voulait renouer la négociation qu’il avait rompue si brusquement, en 
n’annoncant son départ que pour effrayer la Cour; il eut donc été con- 
venable de lui répondre qu’il était bien le maitre de quitter Palerme, 
mais que s’il y revenait, le Roi regardant sa mission comme terminée et 
ne le reconnaitrait plus en qualité de Ministre de 8. M. Britannique. 

Il est plus que probable qu’un tel acte de férmeté, auquel il ne 
s’attendait pas, lui aurait fait faire des réfléxions, et qu’il aurait ajourné 
son projet; car il ne faut pas s’y tromper, dans ces sortes de cas c’est 
toujours la faiblesse qui perd les affaires ; on la colore, 4 la verité, par le 
nom de prudence, mais un homme aussi audacieux que l’est Lord William 
ne confond pas l’un avec l’autre, et plus on file doux avec lui, plus on 
aurait son insolence. On le laissa donc partir et on eut tort. Il fit voile 
pour l’Angleterre le 4 Septembre ... . 


27 Forty-five was the actual number of barons who signed the protest against the 
taxation edicts of Ferdinand. They were nearly all those present at the time in the 
city of Palermo. 

*8 Yet the queen writes to Butera, 18 August (? September) 1811, ‘ Bentinck e 
partito senza domandare niente ... Confido alla ostra prudenza quest officio, 
litteralmente da me copiato . . .’ (Arch. Stor. Sicil. N.S. ii. 433). 
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Reviews of Books 


Studies of Roman Imperialism. By W. T. Arnotp, M.A. Edited by 
Epwarp Fippes, M.A. With Memoir of the Author by Mrs. 
Humpury Warp and C. E. Monracur. (Manchester: the Univer- 
sity Press. 1906.) 


The Roman System of Provincial Administration to the Accession of 
Constantine the Great. By W. T. Arnotp, M.A. New Edition, 
Revised from the Author’s Notes by E. 8. SuHuckxsuren, Litt.D. 
(Oxford: Blackwell. 1906.) 


No reader of the English Historical Review will need to be reminded 
of the debt which is due to the late W. T. Arnold for the thoughtful and 
learned reviews of books relating to Roman history and antiquities, such 
as Mommsen’s Provinces or Ramsay’s Church in the Roman Empire, 
which he contributed to its pages from 1886 to 1895. They were models 
of what such notices should be, and the criticisms contained in them 
have been found to possess a permanent value. Arnold died in 1904, 
after eight years of struggle against disease and pain. It had been his 
desire to write ‘an accurate modern book’ on the government of the 
Roman empire—the subject which, amid so many varied interests, was 
always nearest to his heart—but the fulfilment of this wish was denied 
him. In 1879 he had won the Arnold Prize at Oxford with an essay on 
Roman Provincial Administration, and he never ceased to collect material 
for a new edition of this book. At the same time he began to write a 
work on the Principate, of which but a few chapters were completed at 
his death. His representatives determined to give the result of his 
labours to the world, and to their decision we owe these two volumes. 
The first contains an excellent memoir of Arnold, two-thirds of which 
is written by his sister, and the remainder by Mr. C. E. Montague, his 
colleague on the staff of the Manchester Guardian. For Arnold was by 
profession a journalist—and, indeed, one of the first of journalists— 
perhaps the most brilliant member of the staff of a newspaper which, by 
its devotion to literary ideals, has reflected lasting honour on the English 
press. The memoir tells us something of the way in which Arnold 
applied to journalism the methods of scholarship ; it also reveals, what 
was probably unknown to many even among the well-informed, the 
wide range of subjects upon which he could speak, if not as an expert at 
least as a qualified critic of expert work. His intimate acquaintance with 
French literature and French men of letters stood him in good stead, for 
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it kept him free from the pedantry and obscurity which beset the student 
of German Fachlewte. Arnold could, indeed, never fall into the sin of 
pedantry, for the political interest was always dominant with him even 
when he trod the bypaths of ancient history. The chapters which are 
here printed are marked by that independence of thought and lucidity of 
statement which were their author's chief gifts. At the same time it is 
to be doubted whether it was entirely wise to publish what is after all but 
a fragment of the work which Arnold designed, and moreover a fragment 
which he himself would have subjected to a close revision had health 
permitted it. For it became impossible for him in his later years to keep 
abreast of the literature dealing with his theme, and no one was more 
keen than himself to detect any failure to note the latest discovery of 
importance, whatever the subject of discussion. It is true that the 
chapters have been edited by Mr. Fiddes, but he has limited his function 
to the provision of occasional footnotes in correction of the text, and that 
in but a few of the cases where they were needed. It would have been 
better to revise the text carefully, making the slight alterations necessary 
from time to time. For example, no editor should have failed to correct 
the statement that the auaxilia ‘were exclusively under the command of 
ex-centurions of equestrian rank’ (p. 74), or to note that the Pantheon 
had been proved to date from the time of Hadrian and not from that of 
Agrippa (p. 177). Again, the author refers, in a footnote to p. 280, to 
‘ the interesting inscription of Bellicius Sollers (Henzen, 6912).’ This ex- 
tremely important inscription should now be described as C.I.L. iii. 6818 ; 
it has been shown that the person whose cursus honorwm is there given 
was named Sospes, not Sollers. In another respect too the editing of the 
book is at fault. Misprints are far too frequent. Errors in Greek 
accentuation occur in a large percentage of quotations, and we have such 
slips as ‘ Gaius Gracchias’ (p. 80), ‘ quiritian’ ownership (p. 99), ‘ repiti- 
tion’ (p. 178), ‘ De Communi Asia (sic) Provinciae’ (p. 225), among a 
host of others. On p. 29, line 8, it is evident that the sense is incom- 
plete, a sentence having been omitted, perhaps in the author’s manuscript. 

It is not necessary to speak at length of the subject-matter of these 
chapters. They deal with a part of the work of Augustus, and in form 
are neither systematic nor wholly chronological, although those con- 
cerned with provincial organisation and foreign policy are arranged, as far 
as may be, to correspond with the order of time in which Augustus 
attacked the problems presented to him. Four of the chapters treat of 
the constitutional aspect of the Principate and of domestic policy ; these 
are very readable, and contain some excellent criticism, e.g. of the relation 
of Agrippa to his master. The remaining chapters throw a bright light 
on some corners of the empire, but, in spite of some brilliant patches of 
local colour, do not give a finished picture. Doubtless Arnold would have 
made many changes in the disposition of his materials had he lived to 
complete the work. Thus an enumeration of the main sources of revenue 
under the Principate is casually introduced in the chapter on Spain. 

The essay on Roman Provincial Administration, which had long been 
out of print and difficult to procure, was revised from the author’s 
notes by Dr. Shuckburgh, who died before the appearance of the new 
edition, but had already read the proof sheets. His task was not an easy 
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one, for it was clearly not within his province to rewrite the essay with 
the aid of the materials collected by its author; yet Arnold himself 
would have been the last to desire that an account of the Roman provincial 
system written in 1879 should be reissued in 1906 without reference to 
the great mass of evidence, together with the literature devoted to its 
elucidation, which had accumulated in the meanwhile. Dr. Shuckburgh 
contented himself with expanding the footnotes, by selecting the most 
important of the new references added in manuscript by Arnold, and 
correcting obvious errors; it was only in rare cases that a paragraph was 
added or rewritten. This was probably the only course which was open 
to him, but the result is to leave the book as a whole very much as it 
originally appeared—apart from the somewhat fuller illustration of the 
text by footnotes—and thus the work of a host of scholars is passed over. 
The most striking example of this is to be seen in the bibliography 
(pp. xii-xiv). The list of the books prefixed to the first edition was, of 
course, out of date; Dr. Shuckburgh states that he added the names of a 
certain number of the books since consulted by Arnold, and a few others 
useful to the student. It must be a matter of regret that the new 
bibliography does not contain such names as those of Bryce, Dessau, 
TDomaszewski, Furneaux, Greenidge, Haverfield, Mitteis, Nissen, Ros- 
towzew, Rushforth, Schulten, Tissot, and Wilcken, to mention no others, 
the more so as some of these authors are cited in the body of the work, 
where such references as ‘ Dessau, 1454,’ or ‘ Rushforth, 23,’ certainly 
needed explanation for the benefit of many of those into whose hands 
the book will fall. How far these omissions may be due to the fact that 
Arnold was unable in his later years to keep in touch with the progress 
of study it is hard to say; but it seems likely that his editor was guilty 
of a certain lack of thoroughness, for similar phenomena may be observed 
in the footnotes. It will not be necessary to go further afield than p. 14, 
where, in a note on the relations between Rome and Parthia, though a 
reference to Mommsen’s Provinces is added, we are still directed to the 
summary by Messrs. Church and Brodribb, with no allusion to Mr. 
Furneaux’s chapter in the second volume of his Tacitus, to say nothing 
of Mr. B. W. Henderson’s treatment of the subject. We seek in vain, 
too, for guidance with regard to the changes made by Diocletian in the 
system of taxation and the coinage, about which much that is of the 
highest importance has been written of late years ; and the bibliography 
of the Edictum de pretiis rerum venalium given on p. 191, note 2, is 
lamentably incomplete. It is likewise to be regretted that Dr. Shuckburgh 
did not see his way to modernise the references to standard works. Thus 
the citations of Marquardt’s Staatsverwaltwng are allowed to remain 
unaltered, although the later edition of the work is that used by practi- 
cally all students, except that in one or two cases we are referred to the 
French translation. Finally, the correction of errors, whether in form or 
substance, is not thoroughly done. In the short space of ten pages we 
note the following: p. 175, ‘a.p. 268’ for ‘a.p. 286;’ p. 180, ‘Rhone’ 
for ‘ Rhine ;’ p. 182, ‘ Dahram II.’ for ‘ Bahram II ’—these three are, of 
course, misprints—and, worst of all, p. 185, ‘ Tiridates died after a long 
reign king of Armenia. No Persian war occurs again till Julian.’ The 
protracted warfare waged by Constantius against Shapur II is entirely 
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ignored. One more instance may be quoted. On p. 129 we read that the 
prefect of Egypt was ‘of equestrian, and not the highest equestrian, 
rank;’ in point of fact the praefectwra Aegypti ranked with the praefec- 
twra praetor as the crown of the equestrian career. 

It is a painful duty to call attention to these defects of editing, which 
will indeed do no injury to Arnold in the eyes of scholars who can appraise 
his work at its true value, but must impair the usefulness of his writings. 
to the larger public. H. Sruart Jones. 


Persecution in the Early Church. By Hersert B. Workman, M.A., 


Principal of Westminster Training College. (London: Charles H. 
Kelly. 1906.) 


THe author of this book, who is already favourably known through his 
work on later periods of church history, has taken the opportunity 
afforded him by the Thirty-sixth Fernley Lecture of expanding the 
lecture actually delivered into a study of the whole subject of persecu- 
tion in the early church. The volume accordingly covers much the same 
ground as M. Allard’s recently published work on Martyrdom, though 
with differences characteristic of the two writers. It may be said at once, 
without any offence to Dr. Workman, that his writing lacks the charm 
of style which seems almost inevitable in a Frenchman: where, however, 
critical questions are involved the advantage rests with the English 
scholar, whose sound judgment removes him as far from M. Allard’s 
excessive adherence to tradition as from the scepticism of Pére Delehaye. 

The subject of persecution and of martyrdom (for it is hard to separate 
the two aspects of the story) seems to involve two moral questions: the 
one, whether persecution can ever be justified; the other, as to the exact 
value of martyrdom as evidence. To the former of these questions Dr. 
Workman supplies an answer in the second chapter of his book, headed 
‘Caesar or Christ.’ The persecution of the early church by the Roman 
empire was, as he shows, due to political and not to religious reasons. 
The conflict was inevitable: Christianity was reckoned by the imperial 
authorities as an anarchical element in the state, and this estimate 
involved its suppression. It can no longer be supposed, as the Christian 
apologists were, naturally enough, inclined to argue, that persecution 
was due to the worst emperors. On the contrary, the clearest sighted 
emperors of the third century were those to whom the destruction of 
Christianity appeared most necessary. However much they may have 
deprecated the disorderly outbreaks which generally attended the execu- 
tion and sometimes supplied the place of the imperial decrees, their 
sympathies were bound to be rather with the mob than with its victims, 
and Christians could not reasonably look for protection from the officers 
of a state of whose fundamental principles their own were ultimately 
destructive. It is possible to make an excellent defence for the behaviour 
of the imperial authorities, and this defence is clearly set out by Dr. 
Workman. But it follows that this imperial persecution, being based 
only on political grounds, can afford no direct precedent and supply but 
little aid towards solving the far more difficult problems which are raised 
by the definitely religious persecutions of later times and may be con- 
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sidered to be still with us, at least in a modified sense. There is much 
to be said for the view that, granting the truth of religious belief, it is 
easier to justify persecution than toleration, and that ‘sceptical argu- 
ments in favour of moderation about religion are the only conclusive 
ones.’ How difficult the question is can be seen from the well-known 
correspondence between Dr. Creighton and Lord Acton, and it requires a 
much more detailed and impartial examination than it has yet received. 
But in the present connexion it merely concerns us to notice that the 
problem is essentially a different one from that which affects the relation 
between the Christian church and the Roman empire. 

To the second main question—that of the value of martyrdom as 
evidence—Dr. Workman suggests an answer in his last pages which, if 
it is rather indefinite, is at least free from any logical flaw. He does not 
draw any such unfortunate distinction as that with which M. Allard has 
familiarised us between witnesses to a fact and witnesses to an idea. 
No one can testify even by his death to anything except the strength of 
his conviction that a certain belief which he holds is true. It follows 
that, as Dr. Workman says, ‘the argument, historically considered, is 
not perfectly sound.’ Many men must have suffered death in support of 
beliefs which most of us regard as at least partly untrue. The reflexion 
is a saddening one; but it does not diminish the value of martyrdom, 
either as a stimulus to moral ideals, or as a testimony to the overwhelm- 
ing force of real religious conviction. It is hard for any impartial critic 
to put aside altogether the cumulative evidential effect of martyrdom 
during the period with which this volume deals. It may be possible to 
discount the example of the greatest saints: these are the cases of 
religious genius, which no more supply a standard for the average man 
than do those of intellectual or aesthetic genius. But what is to be said 
of the many ordinary men and women, often of low origin, with no 
ancestral tradition of fearlessness to help them, generally deprived of 
any hope of even that strange kind of notoriety that could reconcile 
a Peregrinus Proteus to his fate? It can hardly be doubted that the 
Christian apologists were right in pointing to the evidential value of this 
testimony, and, whatever light may be thrown by psychology on the 
character or varieties of religious experience, it is difficult to maintain, 
for any one who has studied the facts, that this testimony has nothing to 
teach us now. 

These two main questions can only be answered satisfactorily when 
the details have been carefully collected and criticised: it is to the ex- 
amination of the details that Dr. Workman’s attention is chiefly directed. 
In his first chapter he dwells on the trial of our Lord, regarded as the 
prototype of all the subsequent martyrs’ trials. After discussing the 
inevitable antithesis of ‘ Caesar or Christ,’ he proceeds in the third chapter 
to examine the causes why the Christians were hated. In this part of his 
work, which is the best both in logical arrangement and in clearness of 
writing, the author enumerates seven causes in all, ranging from the 
antipathy of the Jews and the practical difficulties in the army or the 
household to the suspicions caused by misunderstanding of the sacra- 
ments, or by Christian views on exorcism or on property. The fourth 
chapter deals with the great persecutions historically, and the last—which 
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contains the greater part of the lecture as originally delivered—with ‘ the 
experiences of the persecuted.’ There are full notes throughout, and 
nine Appendices discuss at greater length matters which could not be 
compressed within the compass of a note. The author apologises for 
introducing into his notes subjects which may be regarded as not strictly 
relevant: he does this in the hope that some students may work through 
the points suggested in the notes, and there can be no doubt that those 
who will follow this advice will derive much benefit from it. 

The book accordingly contains a large amount of detail: as it deals 
with the subject as a whole more fully than any English work, it may be 
expected to reach new editions, and detailed criticism may not be out of 
place. There are some passages where Dr. Workman’s English is not 
happily phrased, and may be actually misleading. On p. 25 Dr. Work- 
man tells us that Herod ‘ would have seized St. Peter, whose time, 
however, was not yet come,’ giving a reference to Acts xii. On p. 93 
the first sentence of note 8 might with advantage be rewritten. ‘ The 
England of the early Wesleys’ (p. 128) does not sound well. The last 
sentence of note 2 on p. 257 is hardly clear. The language of p. 262, 
n. 2, p. 802, n. 1 (as to the legend of Agnes), p. 318, n.2 (on the Codex Bezae) 
is liable to mislead owing to its brevity. On p. 366 we are told that 
‘Sulpicius Severus, in spite of his indebtedness to Tacitus, as Bernays 
has shown, is too late an authority to be relied upon.’ The inexperienced 
student might ask whether Bernays has proved the indebtedness, or has 
insisted that the evidence of the later writer is useless. It may be sug- 
gested that the notes would gain in value throughout if they were less 
abrupt and fragmentary in style. Misprints are unfortunately rather 
common. The student may be glad if his attention is drawn to a few 
important ones. On p. 190 (1. 4 of the notes) for ‘ citionis ’ read ‘ coitionis,’ 
and in the following line, for ‘cruenda’ read ‘eruenda.’ On p. 206 
(l. 24 of note), the reference should be to App. B (p. 861). On p. 860 
(1. 21) for ‘c. 170’ read ‘c. 250.’ (The date of Dionysius of Corinth has 
been here accidentally substituted for that of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
and the reference for the former in the index should be to p. 362, not 
p. 360.) 

In a few places the author seems to be inconsistent with himself. 
Thus, on p. viii. he refers to a qualification in his acceptance of the 
views of Mommsen on the legal question: App. E deals with the matter, 
but does not appear to mention any such qualification. The phraseology 
of note 3 on p. 278 hardly agrees with p. 366. Page 221 favours the later 
date for Minucius Felix, p. 332 the earlier. Page 206 favours the late 
date for the letter of Clement of Rome’; the chronological table (p. 374) 
gives the early date only, though with a mark of interrogation. The 
language of the entry in the chronological table under the head ‘c. 50’ 
does not quite agree with p. 108, n. 4. Occasionally doubts may be felt 
as to Dr. Workman’s renderings from Greek or Latin. Does Anaphora 
Pilati really mean ‘ The giving up of Pilate’ (p. 20); or is Anaphora 
equivalent to relatio? Why does Mr. Workman explain jyovpevo in 
1 Clem. Rom. 5 of the ‘ assessors’ (p. 87), or #jyeuoves in Matt. x. 18 of 
procurators rather than ‘rulers’ generally (p. 49)? Asa translation of 
‘ propter lineas comparandas,’ Dr. Mason’s ‘ to get some shirts,’ though 
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possibly inelegant, seems more likely to be right than Dr. Workman’s 
‘ over a question of boundaries’ (p. 274). 

It may be permissible to suggest some desirable additions. Dr. 
Workman names ‘a charge of maiestas ’ among those which were brought 
against St. Paul. The grounds for this view are not obvious from the 
text of the Acts, and the author should have given a reason. On p. 216 
(n. 8) it might have been well to indicate by a word or two that the 
characters given by Julian to nearly all his predecessors are severe, and 
not that given to Hadrian only. On p. 223 (n. 2) a reference may now be 
added to the translation by Mr. John Jackson (Oxford, 1906); on p. 239 
(n. 3) to the study of Julia Mamaea by Miss M. G. Williams,’ and on p. 264, 
to Mr. Anderson’s discussion of the phrase rév Ocdv ob py ddicnoes in 
Aberdeen University Studies, xx. 208. Note 2 on p. 244 might be 
rewritten with advantage: it looks at present as though pusilliores were 
the Latin for ‘ notable citizens.’ On p. 839, n. 4, a reference might be 
given to App. D (p. 365, 1. 4). On p. 349 the argument would not suffer 
if an allusion were made to the heroism of Epicharis, the libertina 
involved in the conspiracy of Piso.? App. A might include a note on 
Colossians and Ephesians, explaining the references on p. 48 and else- 
where. On p. 860 Dr. Workman bases part of his argument on views as 
to the distinction between elders, teachers, &c., in the early church which 
have not yet won general acceptance ; it would be an advantage, there- 
fore, if he gave his reasons for agreeing with them instead of references 
to other writers only. On p. 33, n.2, the student might like to be referred 
to Dr. Greenidge’s articles in the Classical Review, viii. 142, x. 225. 

Three points are important enough to justify rather fuller discussion. 

(1) In Appendix B Dr. Workman rejects the view of Schwarz and 
others that St. John the Apostle was put to death in 44. He admits 
candidly that there are some difficulties in the traditional opinion. The 
language of 1 Clem. Rom. 42, 44, even if the letter was written during 
the reign of Domitian, does not appear to present very serious difficulty : 
it was written from Rome to Corinth, and those churches might well 
have thought of the Apostolic age as already over, although St. John was 
still living at Ephesus. The silence of Ignatius may possibly be explained 
by the fact that his own journey presented obvious parallels to that of 
St. Paul, but did not suggest any occasion for a mention of St. John. 
The passage cited by Eusebius from Polycrates of Ephesus is undoubtedly 
hard to interpret with certainty; yet it does not seem to tell in favour of 
Schwarz in any case. But if the whole weight of the argument has to 
be borne by the statements of Philip of Side and of Georgius Hamartolus, 
it would seem that we must reject, not only the conclusion drawn by 
Schwarz, but also the theory of Dr. Workman that there perished with 
St. James ‘a disciple of our Lord belonging to the highest caste in the 
hierarchy, who bore the somewhat common name of John’ (pp. 25-6). 
The confusion presupposed by the failure to distinguish between this 
unknown disciple and the son of Zebedee, the silence of Acts on the death 
at this early date of a prominent follower of our Lord, and the grave 
doubt whether Papias—if the information really comes from him—is a 
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trustworthy witness, combine to leave at most a bare possibility in its 
favour. 

(2) Dr. Workman rejects the tradition of St. Paul’s journey to Spain 
(p. 36, n. 4), and it certainly cannot be argued that the journey is a 
certainty. But some of Dr. Workman’s arguments are not convincing 
in their present brief form, and it would be interesting to see them 
developed more fully. The silence of St. Paul in Philippians and 
Philemon is unimportant: the apostle’s approaching journey to the east 
would interest his correspondents, while they could hardly be expected to 
feel an equal interest in his visit to Spain. The Pastorals afford no 
positive evidence, whatever interpretation be put upon ‘Galatia’ in 
2 Tim. iv. 10: but they are so clearly occasional, and the historical 
material contained in them is so fragmentary, that they cannot be more 
than neutral. The silence of Eusebius is a small matter when the west 
is concerned, even when, as here, it is reinforced by that of Origen, and 
when the historian could hardly have failed to give the information if he 
had possessed it. Local traditions of the apostles are so unaccountable 
that no stress can be laid on their presence or absence in a given case. 
There remains the expression of Clement of Rome, 16 réppa ris Sicews, to 
which Dr. Workman attaches little importance owing to the rhetorical 
character of the passage. But it is difficult to see how any one writing 
from Rome could have described Rome itself as ‘the bounds of the west.’ 
If the passage is to be treated as containing no evidence in favour of 
St. Paul having travelled to some part of Europe west of Rome, this can 
only be done by dwelling on the possibility of a mistake after thirty 
years’ interval (or longer, if the later date favoured by Dr. Workman 
be accepted), and not on ‘the results of Roman rhetorical education,’ 
which appear to be irrelevant in this connexion. We may also add the 
statement of the Muratorian Canon, whatever it may be worth, to which 
Dr. Workman does not allude. 

(8) The discussion of our Lord’s trial leads Dr. Workman to pass an 
unfavourable judgment on the conduct of Pilate and on the defence of 
that conduct by Sir J. Stephen (pp. 17-18). It may be doubted whether 
the account given by Dr. Workman justifies his criticism. In attempting 
to form an opinion on Pilate’s behaviour in this matter it is useless to go 
outside the Gospel narrative, since the other evidence, though it may 
dispose us towards an unfavourable view, is consistent with the governor 
having been just in dealing with this particular case. The Gospels do 
not enable us to make a hero of Pilate or to acquit him of weakness. 
They do not enable us to suppose that he regarded the insulting treat- 
ment of a Jewish prisoner or even his death asa matter of much moment : 
nor should we expect either his opinion or that of far better Roman 
governors to have been different. His chief duty was to keep the peace 
among the very turbulent populace of Judaea, and he felt obliged to 
satisfy the mob somehow. We may suspect that he would have been 
prepared, if need be, to appease the people by a far greater sacrifice of 
abstract justice than the death of one religious enthusiast would have 
appeared to him to be. But the story, read without prejudice, suggests 
that he was aware of the innocence of Christ, and that he made numerous 
efforts—some of them perhaps undignified, some involving departures 
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from consistent justice—to show the Jews that their conduct was 
unreasonable and that the prisoner deserved acquittal. He preferred 
sacrificing Christ to running the risk of setting the whole of Jerusalem 
aflame with sedition: he was wrong, but our condemnation must be 
limited to the exact measure of his error. Sir J. Stephen, in the passage 
to which Dr. Workman refers, urges us to judge the matter from Pilate’s 
point of view, using the analogy of our own governors in India. Perhaps 
he adopts a ‘ utilitarian ’ criterion ; but utilitarianism in the widest sense 
is hard to avoid in forming political judgments. Dr. Workman’s objec- 
tion may possibly be to particular expressions used by Sir J. Stephen; 
but the language of his note is certainly open to criticism. 

Some apology may be needed for the detailed and hypercritical 
character of these remarks. It is impossible to judge except by a high 
standard a book which, like this volume, contains a real contribution to 
its subject. P. V. M. Benecke. 


Die dlteren Beziehungen der Slawen zu Turkotataren und Germanen 
und thre sozialgeschichtliche Bedeutung. Von J. PEeisxer. (Stuttgart : 
Kohlhammer. 1905.) 

Tus notable book describes the tragedy of the Slavs. It will re- 

volutionise current ideas as to their early history. The main thesis is 

that the peculiar social and economic conditions of the ancient Slavonic 
peoples were determined by their subjection to Turco-Tataric nomads, who 

did not live permanently in their land (in early times) but, in the phrase 

of Fredegarius, hiemandwm annis singulis in Sclavos veniebant. Their 

fundamental differences from the Germans were not due to racial causes 
but to the circumstance which furnishes the key to their history. 

Originally they were, like the Germans, graziers and breeders of cattle ; 

it was the effect of their servitude to successive nomad masters that they 

became vegetarians and ceased to drink milk. This condition of the 

Eastern Slavs is noticed by Constantine Porphyrogennetos in a passage 

which has not received due attention (De Adm. Imp. p. 69, ed. Bonn) : 

érei undev Tov tpoepypévw Cowv [cattle, sheep, horses] év 779 ‘Pwoia xabéoryxer : 
the Russians buy them from the Patzinaks. This passage illustrates the 
remarkable fact that the Slavs borrowed from German neighbours words 
for ‘ milk ’ and ‘ cattle,’ as well as for‘ plough.’ The breeding of cattle had 
been rendered impossible by the systematic plunder of the nomads, to 
whom the Slavs were exposed, without refuge or help, on account of their 
geographical position. Peisker gives an admirably realistic account of the 
life and methods of the Turco-Tatars, and draws an instructive parallel 
between the position of the Iranian Tajik in Central Asia and that of the 

Slav in Europe. New light is thrown on the Scythians of Herodotus. 

Peisker is able to show not only the historical significance of the distinc- 

tion between the SxvGa: vouddes and the Sxvdae yewpyoi, but also why 

the Scythian women and children lived in waggons, though the men 
were horsemen, and why the men did not use water for bathing, while the 
women had no such scruples (Herodotus, iv. 75). I may observe that 
this interpretation of Slavonic history puts a new complexion on the 
appeal of the Eastern Slavs to the Varangians recorded in pseudo-Nestor. 
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A few certain loanwords for which the Slavs were indebted to the 
Germans are West-German in form. This fact enables Peisker to revive 
the idea that the Slav word for ‘German,’ ném’c’, is not to be derived 
(with Zeuss) from ném ‘dumb, inarticulate,’ but (with Arndt) from the 
German Nemetes, who in historical times lived in the region of Speyer— 
an etymology which Safarik said he would accept if he could find any 
evidence that the Nemetes had ever lived near the Slavs. The point is 
interesting, but it cannot be decided. But the proximity of the Slavs to 
some West Germans supplies a datum for the prehistoric map of Central 
Europe. Peisker investigates at length the conditions which ensued on the 
German colonisation of Slavonic lands, especially of Styria, for which 
he analyses the data of the liber predialis of 1309 and other documents. 
His research into the Zupa system is especially important. It is shown 
that in the Slavonic Vorzeit, whenever non-Slavonic masters settled, 
for some reason, in the land which they had brought under their yoke, 
pasture districts were formed which were called Zupas, and a Zupan was 
a member of the ruling class in a Zupa. Such were the Zourdvor yépovres 
of Constantine Porphyrogennetos. Carefully to be distinguished is the 
later meaning of Zupan, which was a consequence of German colonisation. 
This Zupan was the headman of a village (magister villae), and had no 
rights of property in the land. 

Peisker’s book destroys the results of Lippert’s Socialgeschichte 
Béhmens. He would have done well to add in an appendix a brief 
account of the exposure of the Griineberg manuscript, which he has 
signalised as an obstacle to the right apprehension of Slavonic history. 
Laskin’s worthless book (p. 4) did not deserve his attention. He ought 
not to have quoted with approbation (p. 141) the groundless conjecture of 
Zacharii von Lingenthal (thrown out, shortly before his death, in a 
moment of aberration) that the Tactica of Leo VI was compiled by 
Leo III, a view definitely excluded by internal evidence. J. B. Bury. 


Die altirische Heldensage Téin Bé Cralnge. Nach dem Buch von 
Leinster herausgegeben von Ernst Winpiscu. (Leipzig: Hirzel. 
1905.) 

Mélanges H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. Recueil de Mémoires concernant 
la littérature et Vhistoire celtiques. (Paris: Fontemoing. _ s.a.) 

Manuel de VAntiquité Celtique. Par Grorces Dortin. (Paris: 
Champion. 1906.) 

A Social History of Ancient Ireland. By P. W.Joycr,LL.D. (London: 
Longmans. 1903.) 


PRoFEssoR WINDISCH’s edition of the old Irish romance Tain Bé Cualnge 
is the fulfilment of a long-standing promise. The delay about its appear- 
ance is not surprising when one considers the many difficulties which the 
editor had to face. Still, it is impossible not to regret that he did not 
take his courage in his hands somewhat sooner. Irish studies have 
not yet reached a point when even the most accomplished scholar can 
hope to publish an edition of any of the more difficult texts that can be 
considered as really final. Professor Windisch has lost something by his 
over-caution. His work has to a certain extent been anticipated. Besides 
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the abstract of the tale made by Mr. S. H. O’Grady for Miss Hull’s 
Cuchullin Saga, we have a translation of the Leabhar na Huidri recension 
of the Tdin, made by Miss Faraday. This work is understood to bear 
the imprimatur of Professor Strachan, who has also edited in conjunction 
with Mr. J. G. O’Keeffe a complete Irish text of the Tdin as it is found 
in the manuscript known as the ‘ Yellow Book of Lecan.’ However, 
Professor Windisch’s book is more complete than any of these, as it 
contains the Irish text, collated from several manuscripts, a translation 
into German, a running com mentary, and a very full glossary and indices. 
As an achievement of scholarship it is thoroughly worthy of the author’s 
high reputation, and will no doubt rank as the standard edition. 

Although the tale has waited so long for a competent editor, it has 
always been well known, at least in outline, to those who interested them- 
selves in Irish literature. It is at once the longest and the most famous 
of the older heroic legends. Although it is only one of many tales of 
cattle-reaving, such as Tdin Bé Frdich, Tdin Boé Flidaise, Tain Bo 
Regamna, it is commonly spoken of par excellence as ‘the Tdin;’ and 
native writers like O’Curry regard it as the principal monument of the 
literary genius of Ireland. It is doubtful whether an English reader, 
whose taste has been formed on different models, will share their 
enthusiasm. It is more likely that this and similar tales will strike him 
as bizarre and even grotesque. He does not bring with him the neces- 
sary knowledge and sympathy. He has never heard of the personages, 
and does not understand their individual and tribal relations. The habits 
of thought and the whole setting of the piece are foreign to him. Most 
cultivated men are accustomed to the definiteness, the restraint, the 
essential rationality which the Greek writers first possessed, and after- 
wards communicated to modern literatures, and will therefore be repelled 
by all that is fantastic and unaccountable in these legends, and by the 
enormous exaggerations which continually disfigure the narrative. 

But this is not the place to dwell on literary questions, or to show that 
the Tain really does exhibit some genuine epic qualities. For the purposes 
of this Review its historical value has alone to be considered. To the 
native critics, to men like O’Flaherty and O'Curry, the Tain is a docu- 
ment of real historical importance. ‘The chief actors in this warfare,’ 
says O’Curry, ‘ are all well-known and undoubted historic characters.’ ! 
This is only what one expects from O’Curry: it is more surprising to find 
such an authority as Professor Zimmer apparently adopting O’Curry’s 
view, and pouring contempt on those who doubt the historical reality of 
the chief figures of the Irish epopee. It is true that he qualifies his pro- 
fession of belief: ‘I hold,’ he declares, ‘ Ailill, Medb, Conchobar mac 
Nessa, and Cuchulainn to be historical personages just as much as 
Arminius, Dietrich van Bern, and Etzel; and their time is just as 
definitely determined as that of the [Germanic] kings and heroes just 
named.’? Yet he refers to and seems to endorse a passage in which 
O’Curry stoutly maintains that Finn mac Cumaill is just as much an 
historical character as Julius Caesar. What is the value of such declara- 
tions? Of course, if anybody choose to proclaim his belief in the real 
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existence of Cuchulainn or of Heracles, he is free to do so, and it is 
impossible to prove that he is mistaken: but he has precisely similar 
grounds for believing in the existence of the Morrigan or of Polyphemus. 
It is no more absurd to believe in a giant having one eye in the middle 
of his forehead and given to devouring strangers than it is to believe in 
a man of superhuman force and activity having seven pupils in each eye, 
who shears off the tops of hills with a sweep of his sword. In neither case 
do the old stories afford one particle of proper historical evidence. It is 
always possible to argue that the tradition is an accretion of fiction 
round a kernel of real fact; but to speak as if this were an ascertained 
and indubitable certainty is to obliterate the distinction between history 
and legend. It is merely a return to the long-exploded method of 
Euemerus. 

Neither is anything gained by falling back on the authority of the 
native Annalists. Tigernach (who lived in the eleventh century) cer- 
tainly mentions Conchobar mac Nessa and Cuchulainn, and synchronises 
the Tain Bé Cialnge with the death of Virgil (B.c.19). But his chrono- 
logy is not even self-consistent, since he counts only ten years from the 
Tain to the death of Cuchulainn, which he places subsequent to the birth 
of Christ. The discrepancy between Tigernach’s reckoning and that of 
the Four Masters is still more serious. Queen Medb of Connacht, one of 
the protagonists of the legend, was daughter of Eocho Feidlech, high 
king of Ireland. . The Four Masters do not mention Medb nor any of the 
other personages of the Tdin, but they say that Eocho Feidlech died 
anno mundi 5069=181 B.c.: it would therefore be impossible that his 
daughter should be a comparatively young and energetic woman in the 
year 19 s.c. And apart from the actual date, there is dissension among 
the annalists as to the position which the Tain should occupy in relation 
to the series of kings of Ireland. One of the oldest forms of the annal- 
istic record now extant is that contained in the earlier part of the Book 
of Leinster. Here we have this sequence (fol. 23 a) : 


Eocho Feidlech, reigned twelve years. 

Eocho Airem (his brother), reigned fifteen years. 

Etirscél Mér, reigned five years. 

(This was the time when Christ was born.) 

The (five) Provincial kings, viz. Conchobar mac Fachtna, Corpre Nia Fer, 
‘Tigernach Tetbannach, Curdi mac Daire, Ailell mac Matach. 

Nuadu Necht, reigned half a year. 

Conaire Mér, reigned seventy years. 


Ailell mac Matach is the husband of Medb, who is thus brought 
within reasonable distance of her father, Eocho Feidlech. Conchobar 
mac Fachtna (more commonly called Conchobar mac Nessa, after his 
mother) is the king of Ulster, who is attacked by Ailell and Medb; and 
he is connected by old legends with the lifetime of Christ. The compiler 
of this account no doubt regarded the Tain as taking place during the 
period assigned to the five provincial kings. But the order he adopts, 
though consistent with the data of the Tdin, cannot be made to agree 
with the chronology of the Four Masters, nor yet with the sequence of 
kings given by Tigernach, who makes the partition of Ireland among the 
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five provincial kings take place after the death of Conaire Mor, son of 
Etirseél, and allows an interruption of seven years in the series of the 
kings of Ireland. This interval is reckoned from the death of Conaire, 
synchronised with the battle of Actium (8.c. 81), to the accession of Lugaid 
Sriabnderg. According to the Book of Leinster (fol. 23 a) Lugaid reigned 
twenty-five years (the Four Masters say twenty-six) ; it follows that he 
was high king in the year to which Tigernach assigns the Tdin, B.c. 19. 
Yet he is not once mentioned in any of the versions of the Tain used by 
Professor Windisch, although four of the provinces of Ireland are making 
war on the fifth. 

It is plain that the annalistic accounts do not yield any consistent 
framework into which an historical Tain can be fitted. The truth is, no 
doubt, that so far from containing a genuine historical tradition with 
which the legend can be compared, the Annals draw their materials for 
this period from the legends themselves. Inthe form in which we possess 
them, the Annals are the work of compilers of the eleventh and later 
centuries. These writers set themselves to construct a continuous history 
of Ireland, working backwards from their own day. When genuine 
records failed—and these probably did not extend further back than the 
fifth, or at best the fourth, century after Christ—they fell back on the 
legends ; these they arranged in an arbitrary sequence, and adjusted them 
to the chronological framework supplied by Bede or Eusebius. Thus a road 
was carried through ‘ the dark backward and abysm of time’ to the very 
doors of Noah’s Ark. But difficulties were bound to arise on the way. 
Although the legends are connected by a very definite logic of their own, 
and though the relations of the innumerable personages are conceived 
very clearly, and on the whole very consistently, yet time-determinations 
are apt to be vague, and make it difficult to construct a consistent chrono- 
logical scheme. Besides, the annalists were determined to establish a 
regular succession of high kings with subordinate provincial kings, and it 
was not always easy to accommodate the legends to this theory. Rival 
compilers had their different methods of getting over these obstacles - 
hence the discrepancies which we so often find between the various 
Annals. The case of the Tdin is instructive, and it may be worth while 
to consider it as an example of the procedure employed. 

Our starting point will be the figure of Eocho Feidlech, high king of 
Ireland. Through his daughter Medb he is connected with the Tdin : 
through his wife tain (some accounts make her his sister-in-law) he is 
the ancestor of Conaire, and therefore connected with the personages of the 
Bruden Da Derga, a romance which tells of the fate of Conaire. Now 
the Tdin Bé Cialnge and the Bruden Da Derga (with its introductory 
tale Tochmare Etdine) are developed quite independently, and yet are 
in no way inconsistent. The only direct connexion between the two 
legends is that the seven Manes, sons of Ailell and Medb, appear in both 
tales. But when the historiographers of the eleventh century tried to 
work these two epic narratives into their annalistic framework, difficulties 
were encountered. If the compiler followed the story of the house of 
Conaire, he would give the sequence Eocho Feidlech, Eochaid Airem 
(who is sometimes ignored), Etirscél, Conaire. There was no reason for 
breaking this order : on the contrary, it was urgently demanded by the 
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logic of the tradition. The story of Conaire is the nearest approach in 
Irish legend to the Greek idea of the Ate which haunts a family through 
successive generations: only that here, instead of an impersonal Fate, 
the foe is the supernatural being Mider, whose enmity, aroused by Eocho 
Feidlech (or Eochaid Airem), was finally satisfied by the death of Conaire. 
Now Conaire was great-grandson of Eochaid Airem or Eocho Feidlech, 
and consequently was two generations junior to Medb: and he reigned 
seventy years. Therefore the Tain (in which Medb plays a leading part) 
must be placed either in the early part of his reign or in a previous 
reign. But if the compiler respected the authority of the Tdin itself he 
could not very well take this view. Neither Conaire nor any other high 
king is mentioned in the Tdin, except Eocho Feidlech, who is apparently 
defunct: and the whole action of the story excludes the idea of a high 
king. This is recognised by the older annalists, who invent a partition 
of Ireland among the five provincial kings: only they disagree as to the 
period at which the division took place. The annalist of the Book of 
Leinster (fol. 23 a) quoted above places the reign of the provincial kings 
between Etirscél and Conaire (Nuadu Necht, who reigned only six 
months, may be ignored). The objection to this account is that 
it creates an interval between Etirscél and Conaire, whereas the Bruden 
Dé Derga itself makes Conaire succeed Etirscél immediately. Tigernach 
avoids this difficulty by placing the partition of Ireland after the death 
of Conaire; but this, as has been shown, involves an impossibility as to 
the date of Medb. Tigernach was aware that there was a different 
arrangement from that which he adopted, for although he synchronises 
the death of Conaire with the battle of Actium, he has this entry in the 
reign of the emperor Claudius: Togail Bruidne da Berga ut alii aiwnt 
(sed certe falluntur) for Conaire Mor: ‘the sack of Bruden Da Berga 
(or Da Derga) over Conaire Mor.’ Similarly, the annalist of the Book 
of Leinster (fol. 28 a) places the reign of the five provincial kings after 
that of Etirscél, but recognises the existence of an alternative arrange- 
ment; for after his notice of Conaire he adds no combad andso na 
coicedaig ‘or else it is here the provincial kings should come.’ The 
Four Masters, though they do not mention the provincial kings nor any 
of the personages of the Tdin, admit an interregnum of six years after 
the death of Conaire, so that they evidently adopt Tigernach’s arrange- 
ment. Keating attributes the fivefold division of Erin to Eocho Feidlech, 
but does not consider it as implying any breach in the series of high 
kings. 

As to the date assigned by the annalists to the action of the Tain it is 
no doubt determined by theold legend which connects the birth and death 
of Conchobar mac Nessa with the birth and death of Christ. Professor 
Windisch indeed doubtfully admits the possibility that this legend may 
itself be proof of a ‘ vague historical feeling ’ as to the period whose con- 
ditions are reproduced in the legends. For though the critic sum- 
marily dismisses as untenable the notion that the personages are in any 
proper sense historical figures, he allows a different sort of reality to the 
cycle of legends to which they belong. Its historical value lies, he says, 
‘in the representation of the actual conditions of a definite period.’ This 
is no doubt the right point of view to adopt: it gives the heroic tales a 
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serious interest for history, quite independent of all controversy as to 
the actual existence of Conchobar, Cuchulainn, Medb, and the other 
dramatis personae. The picture of ancient Ireland presented in the Tain 
has two marks of reality which are wanting to the annalistic compilation. 
It is self-consistent, and it agrees with such accounts of the Celtic world 
as we obtain from external sources. These accounts are meagre enough : 
all the information which can be extracted from them is neatly sum- 
marised in M. Georges Dottin’s Manuel de |’ Antiquité Celtique, a book 
which is characterised by sobriety of statement and clearness of arrange- 
ment. 

Professor Windisch has devoted twenty pages of his Introduction to a 
comparison between the descriptions in the Tdin and the accounts of 
Greek and Latin writers. The points on which he mainly dwells are the 
use of the chariot, costume and weapons, the relations of the sexes, the 
taste for strong drink; with more trivial details which in their way supply 
even more remarkable correspondences: such are the use of dogs in war, 
the custom of setting aside special joints as a prize of valour, the habit of 
carrying the heads of slain enemies, the apprehension of the sky’s falling. 
In a recent number of the Celtic Review, Miss Eleanor Hull has rehandled 
the same topic, adding some fresh illustrations. The result undoubtedly is 
to establish the conviction that the legends of the ‘ Ultonian cycle’ describe 
a condition of society which really existed, and was known to the epic 
narrator, although he chooses to decorate his theme with grotesque ex- 
aggerations. But the arguments by which Professor Windisch seeks to 
determine his ‘ definite period’ are less convincing. He endeavours to 
show, and with some success, that the general representation of life and 
manners in the Tain corresponds to the information furnished by classical 
writers of the first centuries before and after Christ; and he concludes 
that the nucleus of the oldest Irish sagas must be assigned to the 
last centuries B.c., or at latest to the earliest centuries a.p.: So wird fiir 
den Kern der dltesten irischen Sagen gewiss keine spdtere Zeit als die 
letzten vorchristlichen oder die ersten nachchristlichen Jahrhunderte in 
Betracht kommen. This seems somewhat arbitrary. Is it certain that 
the Goidelic Celt was so firmly established in Ireland about the beginning 
of the Christian era as we find him in the Tdin? And if he was, what is 
there to show that the sagas might not have begun to take shape four or 
five centuries later? In the absence of strong disturbing influences from 
without, the old conditions might very well have persisted—they probably 
did persist in the main—down to and long after the introduction of 
Christianity ; so that even if the saga-cycle had originated in the time of 
Patrick it would still reflect an order of things in most respects analogous 
to the Celtentwm which the Romans knew. Professor Windisch himself 
admits that the version of the Tain which he has edited shows marks of 
Christian influence, and the same is true of the older version in the 
Leabhar na Huidri. And this influence is betrayed not only by such 
incidents as the introduction of Simon Magus (p. 355), which might be 
set aside as interpolations ; it is also implied in the common use of loan- 
words like loech (=laicus), popa (=papa), or of expressions such as co 
brath ‘till Doomsday.’ Again, the most remarkable discrepancy between 
the statements of classical writers as to the social order of the Celts and 
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the life described in the Irish sagas is certainly to be found in the position 
and functions of the druids. These people, whom Caesar describes as a 
regular order in the state, and whom Tacitus represents as a formidable 
body, have in the Ulidian legends sunk to the position of soothsayers, 
attached generally to the person of some chieftain. They have apparently 
lost altogether their corporate influence and their priestly functions.’ Is 
it not probable that this degradation of the druids is due to Christian 
influences? M. Dottin goes too far when he says (p. 289) that the first. 
apostles of Ireland made it their business to obliterate all trace of the 
ancient religion: Professor Zimmer has rightly insisted that the early 
Irish church was tender to the native superstitions.‘ But it was inevit- 
able that the druidic order should be attacked ; until its power was broken, 
Christianity could not hope to effect a permanent lodgment. The stories 
of St. Patrick’s conflicts with Loegaire’s druids may be fictions, but they 
rest on an essential truth. 

It is, of course, possible to argue either that druidism never developed 
in Ireland as it did on the continent and in England ; or again, admitting 
the degradation of the druids in the Irish sagas, it may be held that this 
and other symptoms of Christian influence are due to the deliberate 
editing of older traditions by Christian redactors. But both of these 
hypotheses are really gratuitous unless it can be directly shown that there 
are good reasons for believing the sagas not only to have originated 
before the introduction of Christianity, but also to have assumed a definite 
and generally accepted form, which was afterwards subjected only to 
verbal alterations and minor interpolations. And these points cannot be 
established merely by insisting on what is obvious—the thoroughly 
pagan character of the life which the tales describe ; for that was pro- 
bably the predominating character of Irish life as a whole long after 
missionaries began to settle in Ireland. No one is likely to contend for 
post-Christian origin of the entire body of sagas; on the contrary, it is 
natural to believe that oral traditions existed long before the introduction 
of Christianity. But who can define the exact content of these traditions ? 
Who can guess when and where they first assumed a fixed and uniform 
shape? When did the poetic faculty cease to occupy itself with the 
doings of the heroes of the Ulaid? When did the period of invention 
end? Is it incredible that some at least of the legends may have 
originated or at least found their final shape in times when Christianity 
was already changing and softening the older paganism? At any rate, 
it may be taken as certain that they were first reduced to writing after 
Christian missionaries had imported the use of the Roman alphabet: 
if this is granted, it is at least possible that successive redactors may 
have modified the content as well as the form of the traditions they 
recorded, introducing into both certain elements that were contempo- 
rary, not primitive. Such a gradual process is a different thing from 
a deliberate revision and expurgation of tales which had won popular 
acceptance. And if the process was gradual, the final result cannot be 


* This point is made clear by M. d’Arbois, Cours de littérature Celtique, vi. 98- 
105: ef. Dottin, Manuel, pp. 286 sq. 


* Zeitschr. fiir deuisches Altherthum, xxxiii. 274. 
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taken as faithfully representing the life of one definite period: certainly 
not the life of the period to which its earliest elements belong. What- 
ever view we adopt must depend a good deal on subjective impressions, 
and it is difficult to feel assured that Professor Windisch has succeeded 
in establishing for the origin of the Tdin and for the condition of society 
therein described a terminus on which further constructions can safely 
be based. 

Instead of speaking of the conditions of life in Ireland about the 
Christian era it will be safer to speak of the culture of the saga-period, 
and this term must be given a somewhat elastic connotation. Itis much 
to be wished that some scholar would do for primitive Celtic society what 
Professor Zimmer in his Altindisches Leben has done for the early 
civilisation of India. M. Dottin’s Manuel draws together all that can 
be learnt from external sources, but the information we thus gain is, 
after all, scanty and vague. What is wanted is a book that will sift the 
descriptions which are to be found everywhere in the native legends of 
Ireland, and reconstruct from these the political and social conditions, 
material and moral, of the saga-period. M. d’Arbois de Jubainville ‘sas 
given us in his Cowrs de littérature celtique a series of interesting essays 
in this direction, but they do not constitute a complete and methodical 
presentment of the subject. From native scholars we have had the 
elaborate work of O’Curry on the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Trish, and, more recently, Dr. P. W. Joyce has published two large 
volumes on The Social History of Ancient Ireland. But valuable as is 
the material which O’Curry collected, his method is entirely uncritical ; 
and even Dr. Joyce, though his book undoubtedly marks a great advance, 
has allowed himself to be too much influenced by traditional theories, 
and has not been scrupulous enough in distinguishing what is genuinely 
primitive and indigenous from what is due to later times and foreign 
influence. The consequence is that his book is wanting in historical 
perspective, and the general impression it leaves on the mind is very 
different from that produced by a perusal of the ancient tales which 
should have been his principal documents. 

His account of the (so-called) ‘ Red Branch Knights’ is an example 
of his method. According to him, ‘ As far back as our oldest traditions 
reach there existed in Ireland an institution of knighthood.’ Boys were 
knighted usually at the age of seven years. The distinguishing mark of 
the order was a collar. These knights formed a ‘ military organisation ; ’ 
they ‘underwent a yearly course of training,’ and ‘ were at call like a 
standing army whenever the monarch required them.’ This is not a 
discovery of Dr. Joyce’s; it is a view traditional among Irish writers 
since the sixteenth century, and will be found in Keating, O’Flaherty, 
Lynch, O’Curry, &c. The conception has been popularly accepted, and 
every journalist who writes on Ireland talks largely of the Red Branch 
Knights. But when we come to examine the evidence collected by Dr. 
Joyce, we find that the earliest document he adduces in which knighthood 
is actually named as an Irish institution is the passage in Froissart quoted 
long ago by Lynch in his Cambrensis Eversus. Froissart’s authority is 
an Englishman, Henry Castide, who told him that four Irish kings had 
refused to accept knighthood from Richard II on the ground that they 
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had already received knighthood, and that it was the custom for every 
Irish king to knight his son at seven years of age. Dr. Joyce compares with 
this story a passage in the Tdin in which Cuchulainn is represented as 
receiving his first weapons from King Conchobar at the age of seven 
years. The coincidence is undeniable; but is it sufficient warrant for 
transferring the institution of knighthood, with its attendant conceptions, 
back to the saga-period? If there had really been such an institution 
in primitive times, it would appear unmistakably in the Tdin and the 
other heroic tales. . This is not the case. No one who reads these tales 
with a mind free from preconceptions will ever be led to suspect the 
existence of anything like an order of knighthood. The so-called knights 
are simply tribal chieftains who own a loose allegiance to the authority 
of the provincial king, and gather occasionally on festal or martial occa- 
sions at the Créeb Riad, or ‘Red Branch,’ the feasting-hall at Emain 
Macha. There is no trace of anything like an order, with a corporate 
existence, obligatory vows, gradations of authority, and a regular cere- 
monial. Only an inquirer who approaches the sagas with a preconceived 
conviction will render the phrase rogab gaisced (‘ he received weapons ’) 
by ‘he assumed knighthood ;’ or describe the nasc niad (the ‘ warrior’s 
ring or bracelet’) as ‘the distinguishing mark of an order of chivalry.’ > 
As to the story told by Castide, from which the whole fiction perhaps 
originated, it dates from a period when the idea of knighthood had long 
been made familiar to the Irish by their English invaders, and they might 
have copied the institution. But it is much more likely that in their 
mouths the term was merely a figure of speech, by which they described 
to the Englishman a native custom. That was certainly how it struck 
Castide, who by his own account had been the prisoner of an Irish 
chieftain for seven years; and knew the native language and customs. 
He speaks with friendly contempt of their ‘childish knighthood,’ and 
tells us of the pains he took to expound to them the sage and serious 
doctrine of chivalry. 

The fact is that the native historians have been preoccupied by the 
desire to find in ancient Ireland not only a high state of culture, but also 
@ political organisation and a national unity which never really existed ; 
they have accordingly done their best to accommodate the descriptions in 
the old tales to conceptions which belong to a different plane of develop- 
ment. The Tdin Bo Cralnge, like the other genuine sagas, shows scarcely 
any trace of national unity or of anything that can be called a national 
consciousness. Central authority hardly exists: the very occasion of the 
Tdin, the attack made on Ulster by Connacht supported by the other 
three provinces, is inconsistent with the notion of an effective monarchy. 
On the ‘contrary, everything is local and tribal: nothing is more charac- 
teristic than the recurrent oath ‘I swear by the god my tribe swears by.’ 
The relations of the various tribes and peoples are very obscure. An 
examination of this difficult subject might be very helpful for the under- 
standing of the conditions of the saga-period.® It seems clear anyhow 
that in the Tain we have to do with several non-Goidelic peoples: we 

5 See Joyce, i. 99. 

* Something has lately been done in this direction by Mr. John MacNeill in an 
interesting series of articles contributed to the New Ireland Review. 
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meet with the Fir Bolg, the Cruthnig (Picts), the Fomorians, the Fir 
Domnann, besides Saxons and Norsemen. The position of the Ulaid 
(Ulstermen) is especially interesting: it is evident that the opposition 
between them and the rest of Ireland was as strongly marked then as it 
is to-day, and that then, as now, the Ulstermen were well able to fight 
their corner. Although the saga, as Professor Windisch remarks, seems 
to have originated in Ulster, and the action passes mainly on the borders 
of that province, yet Ulster is to the invaders cdéiced n-anedil, ‘the 
unknown province’ (p. 75). The exact territorial import of the 
name Ulaid is still undetermined, but it seems to have covered a much 
narrower extent than ‘ Ulster’ now does: it denoted perhaps only the 
north-east corner, next to Scotland. It is to be noted that the Cruthnig, 
or Picts, are twice mentioned, and each time closely connected with the 
Ulaid ; which confirms the view taken by Professor Rhys in his Studies 
in Early Irish History, that the Fir-Ulaid, or ‘ true Ulstermen,’ were of 
Pictish origin. It may be remarked that the same scholar, in discussing the 
name Ernai and its cognates, has omitted to quote an interesting passage 
in the Tdin (p. 832) where the Ernai are expressly opposed to the Ulaid. 

Professor Windisch hardly touches these problems and the related 
questions of topography, having indeed enough to do with literary and 
linguistic difficulties. Neither does he deal with another and still more. 
difficult point, which certain passages of the Tain suggest. How is the 
social life here described related to the order of things implied in the- 
corpus of ancient laws of Ireland? Unfortunately the interpretation of 
the laws is still in the highest degree uncertain. Professor Atkinson’s. 
Glossary only marks the first step towards the solution of the linguistic 
difficulties with which they abound. Until more progress has been made 
along this line it will be impossible to determine how far they are really 
a native growth springing from the society which the sagas describe, and 
how far they may have been modified by Roman and Christian influences. 
That such influences to some extent affected the laws of Wales has lately 
been shown by M. Collinet in the interesting essay which stands first in 
a collection of Mélanges dedicated to M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, of which 
we have given the title at the head of this review. It is likely that the 
native Irish cede was similarly modified: at all events it may very well 
have developed between the saga-period and the time (still quite undeter- 
mined) when the laws were reduced to regular form. Dr. Joyce habitually 
speaks as though these laws were in force in their completeness already 
in the saga period; but this is, to say the least, an unproven assumption. 
At the same time there are passages scattered about the sagas which 
show that many of the classifications found in the laws were already recog- 
nised in primitive times, such as the distinction between sder and dder, 
free and unfree.’ We have in the Tdinat least the rudiments of an 
organised society. It is well to bear this in mind lest we should be per- 
suaded by the folklorists to regard the saga-period as wholly primitive 
and barbaric. Their speculations are full of interest, and many strange 
usages and beliefs persisted long among the Celts which find their best 
comment in comparisons drawn from Central Africa or Polynesia. We 


7 See Windisch, pp. 220-222. 
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may take as an instance a paper contributed by M. Salomon Reinach to the 
Mélanges, where he ingeniously explains, by the analogy of a Maori tabu, 
Caesar’s assertion that the Gauls do not allow their children to approach 
them in public till they have reached the age for bearing arms. Only 
this line of inquiry, suggestive and fruitful as it often is, may come to be as 
much abused as the solar myths in a former generation. Cuchulainn is 
not an historical general : neither is he a sun-god, nor yeta totem. He is 
a legendary hero, the ideal of the Gael at a certain stage of his develop- 
ment. And in order to form a just conception of the phase of civilisation 
for which he stands, we want to have before us as many of the heroic tales 
as possible, set forth in their purest form, with all the necessary apparatus 
of textual criticism, interpretation, and commentary. We shall be for- 
tunate indeed if we can get this done by scholars who are in learning, 
industry, and judgment the equals of Professor Windisch. 

Epwarp Gwynn. 


Geschichte der Kriegskunst im Rahmen der politischen Geschichte. 
Von Hans Detsriicx. Dritter Teil: ‘Das Mittelalter.’ (Berlin : 
Stilke. 1907.) 


THE medieval section of Professor Delbriick’s general history of the art 
of war is the third solid volume which the author has issued on this 
subject within seven years. It is a wonderful evidence of Professor 
Delbriick’s vigour, industry, and breadth of vision. His book contains 
much that is interesting and important. There are many sound par- 
ticular observations ; there are excellent and spirited accounts of many 
individual battles, and there are so many shrewd statements as to the 
general features of medieval warfare that no student of the middle ages 
can fail to derive great advantage from its study. Professor Delbriick 
always tries to test the accounts of battles and campaigns by the touch- 
stone of military possibility, and his habit of regarding medieval 
problems from a modern soldier’s point of view saves him from the cha- 
racteristic defects of that of the mere student, and gives a certain 
freshness and individuality to his whole book. Besides being something 
of a practical soldier, he is a widely read historian. Setting before 
himself the ideal of uniting military knowledge with historical criticism, 
he has undertaken a task of great boldness and complexity, and often 
with some approach to success. One feature of his book will in 
particular excite the envy of most English teachers of history. In every 
part of his work Professor Delbriick’s labours have been lightened by the 
help of his Berlin pupils, to whom he has been able to assign various 
aspects of his subject to be worked up by them in detailed monographs. 
Whatever may be thought of Professor Delbriick’s own historical theories, 
he is certainly a most successful inspirer of work in others, and many of 
the best pieces of his book owe their completeness to the dissertations of 
his disciples. As a professor, even more than as a writer, he has given 
@ real impulse to the detailed study of medieval military history. 

With all its merits, Professor Delbriick’s book can hardly be accepted 
as a definitive treatise on the art of war in the middle ages. He holds a 
general view of medieval warfare which is more to be commended for its 
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simplicity than for its exactness. From the days of the Franks to the 
days of Charles the Bold there was, he maintains, an essential unity of 
method in all military operations. We all know the ‘feudal cavalry’ that 
dominated Western Europe from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. 
Professor Delbriick pushes back the ‘knightly’ system to the days of 
Charles the Great, if not to the Vélkerwanderung, extends its operations 
to Byzantines and Saracens, and regards the knightly force (we are not 
allowed to call it cavalry) as the essential element in all warfare from the 
establishment of the Carolingian power down to the time when it finally 
went under before the long pikes of the Swiss in the Burgundian wars. 
Tt was a rude system, yet so expensive that armies had to be very small. 
An army of ‘knights’ constituted no taktische Kérper. It was Hinzel- 
kriegerthum, and each warrior fought for his own hand. There was no 
discipline, no unity of command, no effective differentiation of various 
arms. Archers, infantry, and light horse were mere auxiliaries to the 
knights. Even when the knights dismounted and fought on foot, it 
made no fundamental difference. During all these eight or nine hundred 
years there was no essential progress; from the tenth century, when the 
feudal state was completed, there was no real development at all. The 
fight at Pillenreuth in 1450 between Albert Achilles and the Niirnbergers, 
the battle of Montlhéry in 1465, were fought by mounted knights, after 
exactly the same fashion as the battles on the Lechfeld and on the 
Unstrut. Any deviations from the normal procedure, such as those of 
the Anglo-Scottish battles or of the Hundred Years’ War, were mere acci- 
dental peculiarities that soon died away. The innovations at Bannock- 
burn or Courtrai, Crecy or Poitiers, were temporary in character, and did 
not influence the general development of warfare. In short, military 
science ends with the Romans and begins again with the Renaissance. 

It cannot be said that Professor Delbriick has been successful in 
proving his theory, though he has perhaps had some measure of success 
in pushing back the origin of ‘feudal’ warfare to the Carolingian age, 
and he has made the best of such continuity of military method as he 
¢an discover. But no single set of hard generalisations can be true of so 
long or of so progressive a period as the later middle ages. Professor 
Delbriick’s abstractions do useful service in forcing us to think and 
generalise, but they are not broad enough to cover all the facts. Nor 
does he attempt to grapple with all his material. Unluckily, the thinnest 
part of his book is exactly that which deals with the period in which, 
according to common estimates, the modernisation of warfare began. 
‘The researches of his pupil, Dr. Wodsak, enable him to give a good 
picture of the battle of Courtrai, ‘the first victory of infantry in the 
middle ages.’ But he makes no attempt to explain the sudden genesis 
of those Flemish foot soldiers who, tradesmen though they were, were, as 
the Ghent annalist boasted, fortes et viriles, bene armati et cordati et 
expertos gubernatores habentes. For Bannockburn he relies mainly on 
Professor Oman, though he shows insight in rejecting the traditional 
* 60,000’ of the Scots army on grounds which are analogous to those 
advanced in Mr. Round’s striking paper on Bannockburn, printed in his 
volume called The Commune of London, though apparently Professor 
Delbriick is not acquainted with Mr. Round’s article. But quite un- 
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convincing is Professor Delbriick’s argument that the battle of Rose- 
beke concluded the chapter of military history begun by Courtrai and 
Bannockburn. In truth, his method of selecting a big battle here and 
there and studying it in isolation is not one that is likely to produce 
satisfactory results. Rosebeke, as well as Courtrai and Bannockburn, 
are treated as examples of Phalangen-Schlachten, Biirgerwehren und 
Landsturm-Aufgebote. Yet Morgarten, so similar to Courtrai and 
Bannockburn, is postponed to a later chapter on the Swiss, because 
Professor Delbriick imagines a permanence in Swiss infantry tactics that 
he refuses to see in those of the Scots or Flemings or English. One 
result of the process is that Rosebeke is disposed of before Crecy, Poitiers, 
and Agincourt are brought in as examples of fighting with abgesessene 
Ritter und Schiitzen. Yet Rosebeke would hardly have been a victory 
for Olivier de Clisson and his knights, had they not assimilated the 
lessons of Crecy and Poitiers, and met the Flemings with a strong 
centre of dismounted knights and with horsemen only at the two wings. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that this method anticipates the 
battle order of the seventeenth century than to treat it as a new triumph 
of Rittertum. 

Professor Delbriick is peculiarly weak on the English side of the subject. 
For the battle of Hastings he largely relies upon the monograph of Dr. 
Spatz and shows knowledge of the criticisms of Mr. Round. For the battles 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth century he is content to repeat what 
Dr. Morris and Professor Oman have said, though he does not always quite 
appreciate the doctrines of his guides and very seldom attempts to criticise 
or check their statements. Thus he seems to misunderstand the permanent 
effects of Bannockburn in forcing the English to adopt the tactics which 
first became conspicuous on the continent through the battle of Crecy. 
Of this fight Dr. Czeppan, a pupil of Professor Delbriick, has recently 
written an account which is made the basis of the present narrative. It 
is a good piece of work, though Dr. Czeppan cannot quite be regarded as 
having settled everything about the subject, as Professor Delbriick seems 
to think. Only a perfunctory attempt is made to show the genesis of the 
dismounted knighthood, and Professor Delbriick can never recognise 
that the system was adopted on military grounds, and not, as he often 
says, to encourage the weaker fighters on foot by the example of the 
nobler warriors renouncing the advantage of their horses. Professor 
Delbriick always tries to minimise the prevalence of the practice of dis- 
mounting, and exhausts his ingenuity to find special reasons for its 
adoption in each particular fight, disregarding altogether the universality 
of the practice in all Anglo-Scottish wars after Bannockburn, and its 
general employment by the English in the early fights of the Hundred 
Years’ War, with such success that the French within a few years of 
Crecy adopted it also. 

It is from this point of view particularly unfortunate that Professor 
Delbriick has paid so little attention to the later battles of the 
Hundred Years’ War. Poitiers has only half a page, and that meagre 

summary is so carelessly done that he actually tells us dass der 
Schwarze Prinz seine Ritter habe zu Pferde steigen. For Agincourt he 
relies upon @ special investigation of Dr. F. Niethe, which has not yet 
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been published. The chief point of this version seems to be that, despite 
the contrary testimony of all the sources, the English enjoyed a numerical 
superiority over the French. Equally novel and equally unconvincing 
are the remarks about the tactics of the two sides. To speak frankly, 
they suggest a profound want of grasp of the whole military history of 
the Hundred Years’ War. After Agincourt the great struggle ceases to 
exist for this military historian. The battles of Cravant, Verneuil, 
Patay, Fourmigny, Castillon have no mention at all. The wars of the 
Roses are most casually treated, and only with the fixed intention of not 
seeing in them the continuance of the dismounting tradition, which 
Professor Delbriick wrongly regards as having died out. Certainly there 
was a revival of cavalry in the later fifteenth century, but this revival was 
no mere recrudescence of the old Rittertwm. It is impossible, therefore, 
to follow Professor Delbriick in refusing to recognise that the great 
changes of the early fourteenth century mark an essential and permanent 
development of military science. The schiltron of the well-drilled pike- 
men of Bannockburn, the long line of the Flemings at Courtrai, 
the dismounted men-at-arms of Crecy, have their place along with 
the Gevierthaufen of Morat or Nancy among the starting points of 
modern military history. The warriors of the late middle ages were 
not so dull or so ill-disciplined as Professor Delbriick would have us 
believe. The English won Crecy or Poitiers not by reason of the 
individual prowess of the single warrior, but because they were better 
trained, better led, more effective fighting units, nearer approaches to 
taktische Kérper than their opponents. Medieval history cannot be 
successfully written a priori, and no horror of Harmonistik and love of 
Sachkritik can dispense from the obligation of detailed study, not only 
of a few big battles, but of the whole course of military history. 

Apart from a general overstretching of theory, Professor Delbriick’s 
book also fails in many of its details. I have illustrated already the 
arbitrary way in which some fights are singled out for treatment while 
others of equal significance are ignored. It would be easy to draw up a 
fairly long list of misconceptions as to the details of history from nearly 
every part of the book, both as regards military matters and still more 
as concerns the political history which Professor Delbriick narrates to 
some extent. As examples of mistakes, in relation to English and 
French history, may be quoted the attribution to King Egbert of the 
position of first king of all England (p. 75) ; the ancient view that makes 
the Capetians ‘dukes of the Isle de France’ (p. 95); the demonstration 
@ priori, on p. 165, of the impossibility of the Fiinf-Hufen-Regel in 
Domesday, though there is the evidence of the Berkshire Survey of 
its existence at any rate in one shire ; the misconception, on p. 167, that 
limits the title ‘ Lords or Barons’ to some forty of the Domesday tenants 
in chief ; the reference to the exploded story of the ennobling of Raoul 
the Goldsmith by Philip III in 1271 (p. 255), and the generally indistinct 
impression left by the excursions into political or constitutional history. 
Positive mistakes of this sort are the inevitable penalty of working 
through a great mass of secondhand detail, as Professor Delbriick has 
done, and are not, therefore, to be severely censured. We should rather 
blame Professor Delbriick for the arbitrariness of his selection of such 
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fragments of the authorities as make for his side, for the discontinuity of 
his narrative, for his enormous omissions, and for his looking at the whole 
of West European military history from a too exclusively Teutonic point of 
view. This latter isthe more unfortunate, as it is not in Germany, but in 
France and Great Britain that the decisive changes in warfare were first 
developed. But this natural attitude for a German also furnishes to the 
book some of the best chapters: notably those on the wars of the twelfth- 
century emperors in Germany as well as in Italy; the accounts of the 
conquest of Prussia by the Teutonic Order ; the prevalence of Rittertwm 
as the basis of the military arrangements of the German free towns ; and 
the story of the Hussite Wars, which include a judicious refutation of 
the myths long prevalent as to the offensive value of the Hussite 
Wagenburg. 

As a whole Professor Delbriick’s book is not likely to hold a perma- 
nent place in the literature of the subject. It is not the first work that 
has given us reason to suspect that the time is not yet ripe for a general 
history of medieval military methods. But when all has been said 
against it, we must still thank the author for imparting to it a quality 
that is eminently stimulating and human. Its very defects are provo- 
cative of thought and suggestive of inquiry. It may well be that 
its publication will induce others besides his pupils to examine his 
theories in detail. It is certain that the writer has already inspired others 
to work up the many special aspects of the subject. Even as it is, his 
work will provide materials for further advance, and its limitations spring 
from the author’s bold determination to treat his subject as a whole. 


T. F. Tour. 


L’Eglise et VOrient au Moyen Age; Les Croisades. Par Lovts 
Brégier. (Paris: Lecoffre. 1907.) 


In many ways this book is the handiest, the most scientific, and the 
most interesting account of the Crusades. M. Bréhier not only narrates : 
he also explains and comments ; and this gives his book a charm for the 
ordinary student which the cold and highly rarefied atmosphere of 
Rohricht’s Geschichte der Kreuzziige in Umriss does not possess. Again, 
M. Bréhier gives a very full and on the whole a very good bibliography 
of the Crusades. His introduction contains a well-arranged general 
survey of the literature of the subject, contemporary and secondary ; 
while a note at the beginning of each chapter refers the reader to the 
particular authorities for the period or subject discussed in the chapter. 
The fulness of the bibliographical information which he gives is perhaps 
the outstanding merit of M. Bréhier’s book. The one defect of this side of 
his work is an imperfect acquaintance with English writings and authors. 
The defect is pardonable: little of value has been written in English on 
the subject of the Crusades. Yet M. Bréhier gives so ample an account 
of French and German literature bearing on the Crusades, that he 
ought in justice to have mentioned the few English books which possess 
a decided value. One misses particularly any reference to Stubbs’s 
preface to the Itinerarium (which, by the way, is imperfectly cited on 
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p. 117 as the Gesta Ricardi'); nor is there any allusion to Stubbs’s 
lecture on the medieval kingdoms of Cyprus and Armenia. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole’s Life of Saladin is not quoted ; nor is any of T. A. Archer’s 
work on the Crusades mentioned. On the whole, however, it remains 
true that the bibliography of this book is full, sound, and useful. It natu- 
rally follows on M. Bréhier’s wide acquaintance with the literature of 
his subject that he shows himself thoroughly up-to-date. On a vexed 
question like Alexius’s letter to the count of Flanders he is excellent. 

Another quality of M. Bréhier’s book springs from the point of view 
from which it is written. It is a volume in the Bibliothéque de l’En- 
seignement de l' Histoire ecclésiastique (standing side by side with M- 
Allard’s work on Le Christianisme et l’Empire romain, or Father 
Pargoire’s work on the Byzantine church); and the author studies his 
subject, as his title indicates, as a chapter in the relations of Latin 
Christianity with Asia. Accordingly he begins as early as the fourth 
century, and discusses the relations of East and West before the 
Persian invasion of Heraclius’s reign; while in his later chapters he is 
particularly full and interesting on the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
tury missions to Persia, Central Asia, and China. In fact, his book is 
not merely a history of the Crusades: it deals not merely with the 
hostile contact of East and West, but also with their general relations 
considered from an ecclesiastical point of view. Hence his work has 
a wider extension in point of time than histories of the Crusades 
generally show. He does not, like Réhricht and Kugler, stop at the 
capture of Acre in 1291; he carries his work to the final capture of 
Constantinople in 1458. He deals with the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; he describes the adventures of Peter of Cyprus, and the 
‘crusades’ of John the Fearless and Cardinal Cesarini. Particularly 
good is his account, in chapter x., of the many pamphleteers who wrote 
on the Crusades in the first quarter of the fourteenth century—of the 
various schemes for a new crusade and the reasons why those schemes 
failed. Along with this wider extension in point of time M. Bréhier has 
also managed to unite, in this compact little volume of 370 pages, a broad 
extension in point of space. The effect on the Crusades of the relations 
of Constantinople with the West is on the whole very well described. 
The effect of the schism of 1054 on the West is clearly shown ; and the 
causes which produced the diversion of the Fourth Crusade are clearly 
and dispassionately elucidated? M. Bréhier has evidently profited by 
the works of Chalandon and Norden, more especially the latter; and he 
has also used our English historian, Mr. Pears. But it is not only the 
Byzantine Empire—it is the whole of the East, so far as it was affected 
by the Crusades, which comes into the scope of his book, and Cyprus, 
Armenia, Persia, and even China all find their place in its pages. 

A book like this, based as it is almost throughout on original authori- 
ties, yet with constant reference to modern writers and modern research, 


1 M. Bréhier does not seem to know Stubbs’s edition of the Itinerarium atall. He 
only refers to the ‘ fragments ’ of the Itinerariwm in the Monwmenta Germaniae. 

2 But M. Bréhier ought to explain, if only in a footnote, why he, no doubt cor- 
rectly, exculpates the Venetians, and rejects the testimony of Ennoul and the old 
dating of the treaty of Venice with Egypt in 1202. 
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must evidently be a valuable handbook on the subject with which it 
deals. Unhappily, its value is somewhat diminished by a number of 
slips. Some of them are clerical errors, as when, on p. 117, P. Paris is 
mentioned as the editor of the Carmen Ambrosii, instead of his son 
Gaston ; or as when, again, in the index, Raymundus Lullus is said to be 
described on pp. 296, 272, instead of pp. 269-272. But some of the 
errors are more serious. On p. 227 William of Rubruquis is a Dominican 
friar, while on p. 269 he is a Franciscan. M. Bréhier’s dates are occa- 
sionally inaccurate. Clement V. was not pope in 1302 (p. 271); the 
expedition of Sigurd the Jorsalafari did not take place in 1112 (p. 86), but 
began some years before, and culminated in the capture of Sidon in 1110; 
and Charles of Anjou was not vicar of Tuscany in 1280 (p. 242), having 
lost that office in 1278. The statement (p. 350) that Grégoire VII et Alexis 
Comnéne ont voulu faire concourir des forces occidentales a la défense de 
Vempire byzantin is at the least misleading. It was not the treaty of 
Constance (1188) but that of Anagni (1177) which made peace between 
the empire and the papacy (p. 118): there were no agressions Musulmanes 
in Sicily in the pontificate of Gregory VII (p. 53): Tancred was the 
nephew, not of Robert Guiscard, but of Bohemund (p. 73), and he did, 
after all, finally take an oath to Alexius at Nicaea (p. 76; cf. Réhricht, 
Erster Kreuzzug, p. 88). The first castle built at the siege of Antioch 
(M. Bréhier does not mention the second) was not called de la Maho- 
merie : it was called Raimund’s castle, and it lay close to the Machumeria, 
or cemetery (p. 78; cf. Gesta Francorum, xviii. 82, and Hagenmeyer’s 
note ad locwm). On p. 80 it is a mistake to speak of ‘ Saracens’ as com- 
posing Kerbogha’s army: they were Turks (although there were Saracens 
in the army, Gesta, xxi. § 1). On p. 82 it is misleading to speak of 
Raimund as écarté from the prospect of ruling in Jerusalem: he refused, 
desiring other things. On p. 83 M. Bréhier speaks of Arnulf as first 
Latin patriarch of Jerusalem; he was not patriarch, but vicar, and the 
first Latin patriarch was Dagobert. It is not an error, but a curious and 
important omission, that on pp. 85-86 M. Bréhier never mentions, in a 
single word, the all-important struggle on the death of Godfrey, a struggle 
which determined that the Holy Land should not be a patrimoniwm under 
a theocracy, but the kingdom of a lay sovereign. The author is also 
unfair to Frederick II, when, on p. 199, he speaks of his illness in 1227 as 
a ‘pretext,’ and, on p. 197, regards him as having delayed to begin his 
crusade owing to the charms (in reality it was owing to the difficulties of 
government) of Sicily. 

Two other points may be suggested in conclusion in which, in a 
subsequent edition, M. Bréhier might improve his book. He does not, 
at present, explain with any clearness the politics of Syria and Egypt 
from the Mohammedan side during the twelfth century and the first 
half of the thirteenth. If he would add a few lines here and there to 
explain, e.g., the relations of Damascus and Egypt, he would greatly 
help the reader who is not already acquainted with these things. In the 
second place, it may be suggested that M. Bréhier would do well to 
arrange somewhat more scientifically and clearly the original authorities 
whom he cites, especially those for the first crusade. He does indeed 
distinguish the récits originaux from the récits indirects ; but he would 
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do well to go a little further, and under the latter head to distinguish 
between a plagiarist like Tudebod, a valuable authority like Ekkehard 
(who ought to be cited, by the way, in Hagenmeyer’s edition), and a half 
legendary, half historical narrative like that of Albert of Aix. Such 
classification according to a scale of value is far more helpful than a long 
list of names, however exhaustive. ERNEST BARKER. 


La Chronique de Saint Hubert dite Cantatorium. Nouvelle édition, 
publiée par Kant Hanquert (‘ Recueil de Textes pour servir 4 l'Etude 
de l’Histoire de Belgique’). (Bruxelles: Kiessling. 1906.) 


The house of Saint Hubert en Ardenne was founded early in the eighth 
century by Saint Beregis with the help of Pippin of Herstal. Originally 
inhabited by regular clerks and dedicated to St. Peter, it remained obscure 
until the time of Lewis the Pious; but in 817, with the help of Walcaud 
bishop of Liége, it was transformed into a Benedictine monastery ; and in 
825 the body of Saint Hubert was removed thither from Liége. For more 
than two hundred years after this time the annals of the house were un- 
eventful. But in the eleventh century it ranks among the most important 
foundations of Lorraine. It had dependent cells or priories both on 
imperial and French soil: those at Bouillon, Chateau-Porcien, Cons la 
Grandville, Evergnicourt, Mirwart, Prix, Saint André, and Sancy are 
specially mentioned in the present chronicle. How they had originated 
the author does not explain. He touches lightly in his preamble on the 
earlier history of Saint Hubert and begins his main narrative with the 
election of Adelard (1034-1055), the first abbot of whom he had 
personal knowledge. The Cantatoriwm is designedly a record of events 
which fell within the lifetime of the author (quae nostris temporibus 
audivimus et vidimus gesta, p.15). Even of Adelard he has little to say ; 
but from the election of Thierry I (1055) to the year 1106, when the 
Cantatorium breaks off abruptly, the fluctuating fortunes of Saint Hubert 
are traced in considerable detail. The author abstains from disclosing 
his own name. But we need not hesitate to adopt the hypothesis which 
Professor Hanquet has already propounded in a monograph upon this sub- 
ject (Etude critique sur la Chronique de Saint Hubert, Brussels, 1900). 
There was at Saint Hubert in 1055 a monk named Lambert the 
Younger, who afterwards became precentor and master of the choir-school 
(p. 23). His sayings and doings are persistently noted in the Cantatoriwm 
whenever they have the slightest connexion with the general story; and 
yet he is from first to last a subordinate actor. The conclusive proof of 
his identity with the author of the Cantatorium is afforded by a very 
curious passage which gives some specimens of his table-talk (pp.135-144). 
This passage is made up of anecdotes from Macrobius, Cicero, and 
Valerius Maximus, and, independently of its connexion with the problem 
of authorship, deserves to be studied as a sample of the scholarship which 
was Cultivated in the schools of Liége and Laon at this period. In the 
history of classical studies it forms a connecting link between the letters 
of Gerbert and those of Herbert Losinga. The literary reputation of 
Lambert was more considerable than we should expect from his Latinity. 
In 1082 the archbishop of Rheims and the abbot of Saint Remi obtained 
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leave from Saint Hubert to appoint him as scholasticus at Saint Remi. 
Here he remained for at least sixteen years and attained successively to 
the offices of prior and dean. Perhaps he owed his advancement less to his 
learning than to the legal ability of which he had given proofs at Saint 
Hubert. He was frequently employed by his superiors as an attorney, 
a mediator, and a confidential adviser. In the capacity of an historian 
he has considerable merits. He makes a large and discriminating use of 
documents. His judgments are, for an actor in the events described, 
remarkably temperate. Although he knows little of events which were 
occurring outside the ecclesiastical provinces of Rheims and Kéln, he is 
remarkably accurate within his own narrow sphere. As a chronicler of 
Saint Hubert he was at some disadvantage through being absent from the 
house during a critical period in its fortunes. But he was personally 
acquainted with most of the characters whose doings he narrates ; even 
during his residence at Rheims, he was in constant communication both 
with the monks who remained at Saint Hubert and with those who had 
migrated to French soil. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Hanquet has not given us, in his 
otherwise very serviceable edition, a marginal analysis. For there is 
little or no method in Lambert’s chronicle. The main interest of the 
Cantatorium is that it describes very fully the conflict of two Hildebrandine 
abbots with an imperialist bishop, Otbert of Liége. But Lambert, though 
writing some time after the events which he records, preserves the 
annalistic form and breaks off repeatedly from his main theme to give 
an account of donations, legal transactions, and other unimportant 
matters. A brief abstract of the controversy may therefore be of service 
to those who feel less interest in the local history of the monastery than 
in the wider issue of the controversy concerning investitures. 

The abbot Thierry I was a model administrator and revered as a saint 
by the Lotharingian laity. His fame attracted benefactors ; he augmented 
the estates of the house ; he enlarged and beautified the buildings. Anno 
of Kéln frequently consulted him ; Godfrey the Bearded, the husband of 
the countess Beatrice, selected Thierry as his executor and charged him 
with the duty of founding a new religious house. Godfrey the Hunchback, 
however, made difficulties about surrendering the estates which his father 
had appropriated to this pious use ; and the abbot, after all other means 
of persuasion had been tried in vain, invoked the aid of Gregory VII. He 
visited the pope at Rome in the year 1074, armed with a letter of intro- 
duction from Matilda, who had no scruples about setting the Curia in 
motion to correct the shortcomings of her husband (pp. 73-4). The pope 
showed every disposition to’ assist Thierry, and not only threatened 
Godfrey with ecclesiastical censures, but also granted the special protec- 
tion of the Holy See to Saint Hubert by a bull, of which the Cantatoriwm. 
gives the most perfect copy (p.81). Lambert,who had accompanied the abbot 
to Rome, speaks of a private interview between Thierry and Gregory which 
lasted from one in the afternoon till nightfall (p. 74). Doubtless other 
matters besides the special affairs of Saint Hubert were discussed. At 
all events, the abbot returned to Lorraine with the warmest feelings of 
regard for the pope and the cause which he represented. In 1077 Thierry 
made a second visit to Rome (p. 98), gratia orationis,as Lambert affirms, but 
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more probably to ask what attitude he should adopt towards Henry of 
Verdun, who had lately been nominated by the emperor to the see of Liége 
(p. 87), and whom Thierry had advised the electors to accept provisionally. 
From whatever motives the irregularity of bishop Henry’s appointment was 
allowed to pass. He was a man of integrity and independence ; and under 
his rule Saint Hubert prospered, although the death of Thierry I in 1086 
was followed by the election of a much weaker man, Thierry II, who had 
hitherto been prior (p. 128). Evil times began with the death of Bishop 
Henry (1091) and the nomination of Otbert as his successor (p. 155). 
Otbert’s antecedents were none of the best. He had been prior of 
Sainte-Croix at Liége, but bishop Henry had removed him from the office 
for unspecified offences and had banished him from the city. Since then 
the ex-prior had followed the fortunes of the excommunicated emperor 
even to the point of assisting at the siege of Rome in 1082-4 (p. 158); 
he bought the see of Liége when it fell vacant, and approached his new 
duties with the undisguised intention of humiliating the Hildebrandine 
reformers. One of his earliest measures was to reinstate two abbots 
whom his predecessor had deposed for evil living; the men who had 
been appointed in their places were summarily evicted (p. 156 ff.) One 
of these last, Berenger of Saint Laurent, had been taken from the abbey 
of Saint Hubert to fill the dignity of which he was now deprived. His 
cause was consequently espoused with exceptional vigour by Thierry II, 
who announced that he would henceforth treat Otbert as an excommuni- 
cate (p. 158). The two abbots then sought a refuge with Renaud, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, under whose protection they lived from 1092 to 1095. 
Otbert would gladly have deposed Thierry; but there were legal difficulties, 
and the house of Saint Hubert was regarded with special favour by 
Godfrey of Bouillon, the duke of Lotharingia (pp. 161-3). It was only 
in 1098, after Thierry and Berenger had appealed for help to the cardinal 
legate Hugo of Lyons and had taken part in consecrating a Hildebrandine 
bishop at Metz, that Otbert ventured on the decisive step of appointing a 
new abbot at Saint Hubert. But Thierry then invoked the assistance of 
the laity. Various nobles showed their good-will towards the lawful 
abbot by harrying the lands of the abbey (p. 182); Godfrey of Bouillon, 
when his help was asked by Otbert, at first declined to interfere, but 
afterwards joined with the count of Namur to insist that Thierry and 
Berenger should be restored (pp. 185 ff.) The bishop made a virtue of 
necessity, deposed his pseudo-abbots, and allowed the exiles to return. 
With Berenger he was successful in establishing friendly relations: the 
abbot of Saint Laurent agreed to acknowledge-him as de facto bishop and 
urged others to follow the same course. Against Thierry, however, the 
bishop entertained a special grudge, conceiving that the abbot of Saint 
Hubert had gratuitously defied him before receiving any injury at his hands. 
Thierry therefore found his position a dangerous one in 1096, when Godfrey 
of Bouillon and his other friends among the lay nobles departed to join the 
first Crusade. He fled again to Rheims (p. 208), and offered to resign if 
the monks would elect Berenger in his place, and in this way avoid the 
sin of sending their abbot-elect to be consecrated by a simoniac bishop. 
The monks, however, demurred to this restriction on their liberty, and 
while they hesitated Berenger, taking offence, declined to accept the 
VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXVI. 
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proposed honour (p. 215), Thierry then claimed that his resignation 
was rendered void by the non-fulfilment of the condition which he had 
expressed ; but the monks, weary of strife and afraid of Otbert, accepted 
his suggestion that they should elect Wired, one of their own number 
(p. 221). For ten years afterwards there was a bitter feud between 
Thierry at Rheims and Wired at Saint Hubert. Thierry behaved with 
more violence than dignity, and gradually forfeited the esteem of his 
supporters. Lambert the chronicler joined the party of Wired, though 
he had formerly been the confidant of Thierry ; and the desertion of Berenger 
was an even heavier blow to the exile (p. 224). In 1098 and again in 
1105 Thierry obtained papal censures against Wired and Otbert (pp. 238, 
247); but the bishop held his own until the death of Henry IV, 1106. 
In that year Otbert was reconciled with the papacy, and Thierry returned 
to Saint Hubert; so far as concerned the diocese of Liége the battle was 
drawn. 

The special points of interest which the Cantatorium illustrates are very 
various incharacter. It gives an interesting, though a hostile, account of 
an imperialist bishop and his tactics. It shows how, in the course of the 
investitures controversy, a middle party arose to which all the laity and 
many of the better clergy gravitated. It tells us something of the state 
of Lower Lotharingia under the rule of the three Godfreys; and it is 
valuable for the biography of Godfrey of Bouillon. There is only one 
point at which the author touches upon English history. He gives three 
curious anecdotes about William the Conqueror (p. 43) which have no 
apparent relation to their context. Professor Hanquet is puzzled to account 
for their insertion ; but this need not be regarded as mysterious when we 
remember that Lambert the Younger was personally acquainted with 
both Liége and Laon, two schools which were much frequented by English 
and Norman clerks; and that a number of Lotharingians obtained 
English preferment in the second half of the eleventh century. 

The text of the Cantatorium depends entirely upon the Orval copy 
(of 1546), which is now in the Bibliothéque royale de Belgique ; from this 
all the other known copies are derived. The Orval copy was followed in 
the earlier editions of Marténe and Durand (Amplissima Collectio, vol. iv.) 
and of Bethmann and Wattenbach (M. G. H., Scriptores, vol. viii.) But 
the former is exceedingly defective; and even the German edition is 
criticised, on textual grounds, by Professor Hanquet. His own edition, pro- 
vided as it is with an introduction, notes, glossary, and index, should be 
very welcome to all students of the period. It is remarkably conservative, 
except in the point of orthography. Few readers will regret that the spell- 
ing of proper names has been made consistent; there is no object in 
reproducing the eccentricities of alate copy. They will be more inclined to 
complain that the manuscript reading has been sometimes retained where 
it is obviously corrupt. The most noteworthy emendation which has been 
introduced into the text is that by which the fictitious word decaternam 
is struck out of the dictionary of medieval Latin (p. 17); this is due to a 
suggestion of Professor Kurth. The equally fictitious inactus (p. 70) 
should have shared the same fate ; we do not follow the editor’s objection 
to the suggested alternative vi actus. On p. 49 the word adbreviatis (in 
the ninth line) should obviously be altered to adbreviate, the only reading 
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which yields a satisfactory meaning. The notes are generally good; but 
it is a pity that, while simple words like scriptor and werra-are sedulously 
explained, no notice should be taken of real difficulties such as lex palatina 
(p. 181) and lex forensis (p. 247). On p. 222 (Il. 16-22) there is a corrupt 
sentence which, as it stands, defies translation ; but no notice is taken of 
it in the notes. H, W. C. Davis. 


Westminster Abbey and the Kings’ Craftsmen: a Study of Medieval 
Building. By W.R. Leraasy. (London: Duckworth. 1906.) 


Tue chief purpose of this book, the author tells us, ‘is not to add 
another to the many and excellent descriptions of the Abbey which exist 
already, but it is to give an account of the masons, carpenters, sculptors, 
painters, and other craftsmen who built and decorated it ;’ and he desires 
to show that ‘ just as in the thirteenth century we assign certain works 
of art to Arnolfo, Niccolo, or Giotto, so here we can identify the works of 
John of Gloucester, mason; John of St. Albans, sculptor; and William 
of Westminster, painter.’ Mr. Lethaby sets forth and develops his line 
of argument in fourteen chapters. An introduction and the first two 
chapters, to which we would add the third, ‘ serve as a guide to the Abbey 
considered as a work of art. Three or four chapters which follow are 
historical and technical, and the larger part of the rest is concerned with 
the medieval craftsmen whose works are there preserved.’ To appreciate 
the opening chapters the book itself should be taken in hand, and the 
various features referred to examined on the spot. This can be done 
quite easily between the hours of service on those days (Mondays and 
Tuesdays) when the church is thrown open to all. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the story of the Abbey from its 
foundation, which Mr. Lethaby gives good reasons for assigning to 
about 970, down to the addition to the rebuilt Norman church of the Lady 
chapel begun by Henry III in 1220. Chapter v. treats of ‘ Henry III, 
his artists, and the design,’ and shows how lavishly the king poured forth 
his wealth and artistic treasures on the church that contained the body 
of his beloved St. Edward, for whom he began a new golden shrine in 
1241. Probably about the same time King Henry conceived the idea of 
rebuilding the church, but active preparations for the work seem not to 
have been made until 1248. The workmen were the royal masons and 
carpenters attached to the palace hard by. Mr. Lethaby points out that 


as to-day at a large country house we may find an estate carpenter and mason 
permanently engaged, so to the king’s palace were attached a chief royal mason, 
carpenter, smith, and painter, just as there were a chief butler and cook; and 
these officers followed one another in unbroken succession. . . . When masonry 
was undertaken a mason had charge of it, and, later, a carpenter was called in, 
while a clerk kept the accounts. Henry III’s work at Westminster was usually 
conducted through Odo, a goldsmith, and, later, his son Edward, who acted as 
treasurers, paying for materials and hiring workmen. These clerkly officials 
are sometimes called ‘keepers of the works’ at Westminster. The master 
workmen are also called keepers of the works at times, and they then seem to 
have overlooked and guaranteed the accounts. 


The first royal mason known to Mr. Lethaby is Ralph, the cementarius 
regis, who was working in 1171 at Dover Castle, but one Godwin, a 
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mason engaged upon the royal works at Windsor Castle, is entered on the 
Pipe Roll for 1167-8 as receiving a money payment instead of the usual 
allowance of cloth. 

Most of the chapter under notice is occupied by an interesting com- 
parison between the design of the new church at Westminster and that 
of the contemporary works in progress at Rheims, the Sainte Chapelle at 
Paris,and Amiens. The work of the first-named church Mr. Lethaby has 
no doubt ‘ was the specific type which was followed at Westminster,’ and 
he sees the reason for this in the fact that both are coronation churches ; 
it may, too, have been that the rebuilding of Rheims led King Henry to 
undertake his new church at Westminster. Henry’s new chapter house, 
again, the domus incomparabilis of Matthew Paris, was largely influenced 
in design by the chapel begun by St. Louis at Paris in 1241; while the 
north portal of Westminster, which is more like a typical French west 
front than anything else in England, owes its foreign outline to specific 
study by its designer of the then just completed front of Amiens. But, as 
Mr. Lethaby points out, while we may readily make the fullest allowance 
for French influence at Westminster, ‘so entirely is it translated into the 
terms of English detail that the result is triumphantly English.’ The 
discussion on the points of construction of Henry III’s work, and of the 
order in which it was carried out, forms one of the best chapters in the 
book, but is of too technical a character for further reference here. 

The identity of the first masters of the work forms another interesting 
section. Operations were actually begun in 1245 by pulling down the old 
eastern limb of the church and its middle tower, and about a year later 
two messuages at Westminster were acquired by Master Henry the 
cementarius, probably a Londoner, and no doubt the same mason who, as 
shown by the Close Roll, was sent on an important mission to York 


.in 1244-5 with Master Simon the carpenter, whose name is con- 


nected with contemporary works at Windsor. As Master Henry was 
in charge of the works at the Abbey down to, apparently, the end of 1258, 
by which time the new presbytery must have been far advanced, he may 
justly be considered its architect. He was succeeded by Master John 
of Gloucester, who held office until his death in 1262, and to whom may 
be assigned the substantial completion of the first work (i.e. the 
presbytery, crossing and transepts, belfry and chapter house) and the 
beginning of the easternmost bays of the nave, to serve as the monks’ 
quire. The successor of John of Gloucester was Master Robert of 
Beverley, under whom the works of his predecessors were so completed 
that in October 1269 the body of the Confessor was translated into the 
marvellous new shrine made for its reception, and the monks celebrated the 
holy mysteries for the first time in the new building. For the names of 
the later master masons and carpenters, and of the painters, sculptors, 
and smiths, of whose great works there still remain more than is usually 
supposed, the further chapters of Mr. Lethaby’s book must be consulted. 
From these it will be seen that the claims put forth on behalf of the 
kings’ craftsmen are not grounded on mere theories, but on the sober 
basis of fact as disclosed by the account rolls and records that have been 
laid under contribution. 

Three other chapters tell the story of the completion of the nave 
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(which, apparently, did not form part of Henry III’s scheme), of certain 
works of the fourteenth century, and of the building by Henry VII, in 
place of the old Lady chapel, of what Bacon rightly calls ‘one of the 
Statelyest and Daintiest Monuments of Europe.’ Four further chapters 
treat of the image-makers and sculptors, the painters, the metal-workers 
and glaziers, and of the workers in mosaic, with interesting descriptions of 
such of their works as yet adorn the church ; and the final chapter deals 
briefly with the monuments and chapels. The book concludes with a 
short appendix on various points, a general index, and a classified index 
of craftsmen. Scattered through the volume are some hundred and 
twenty illustrations, many of them by the author himself, which will be 
found of great assistance to those who are not familiar with the Abbey 
church and its interesting story, and a beautiful photogravure of the 
famous portrait of King Richard II forms an appropriate frontispiece. 
The book is so thorough a piece of work from beginning to end that 
slips are very rare, and we have only noticed two of any moment: 
a statement on p. 8 that Islip was the last abbot, and on p. 11 that 
the relic ‘altar,’ instead of the almery for the relics, was placed in 
the fifteenth century on the north side of the Confessor’s shrine. We 
cannot also accept the description of the fish on the chapter house tile 
(which is likewise stamped on the back of the volume) as ‘ the salmon of 
St. Peter ;’ its curved snout shows that it is a pike, jack, or luce. 

Mr. Lethaby’s fascinating book is so emphatically a new departure 
that no one could have a better or a more trustworthy guide to the 
glorious Abbey church of Westminster, and whoever uses it as such will 
readily endorse the author’s dictum that ‘from its crowded associations, 
and the many lovely minor works it contains, as well as its own intrinsic 
beauty, this church must be held by Englishmen as the supreme work of 
art in the world.’ W. H. Sr. Joun Hope. 


Un Comune libero alle Porte di Firenze nel Secoio XIII.: Prato in Tos- 
cana. Per Romoto Caccrse. (Firenze: Seeber. 1905.) 


Tue history of medieval Tuscany has lately received considerable atten- 
tion. Hartwig and Davidsohn among the Germans, Villari, Santini, and 
Salvemini among the Italians, have almost reconstituted the early history 
of Florence; Pisa and Siena have not been neglected; and the registers 
of Lucca are in course of publication. But these great towns were the 
leaders, the creators of the hawte politique, the victors in the policy of 
expansion. We ought to understand also the condition and feelings of 
the victims of that policy: how the smaller towns, originally as inde- 
pendent and self-contained as their greater neighbours, were deprived 
by the latter, first of initiative and then of independence. The geo- 
graphical position of Prato made that town one of the first to feel the 
pressure of Florentine imperialism, and Signor Caggese has done well 
to study its history during the years of independence—from the forma- 
tion of the League of $8. Genesio (1197) to the occupation of the citadel 
by a Florentine garrison (1301). Nearly the whole of his book is based 
on hitherto unprinted documents, of which the Communal Archives of 
Prato itself and the State Archives of Florence have furnished the chief 
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part. We get from it an excellent idea of the three most important 
phases in the life of independent Prato—its relations with the empire, 
its relations with the Angevins and Florence, and the political and 
economic organisation of a small commune. 

The direct influence of the empire ceased at the death of Henry VI. 
But imperial authority was still recognised in various ways. The vice- 
comes long subsisted. The palatiwm imperiale—originally one of the 
feudal castles of the counts Alberti, which seems to have been sold by 
them to the empire—was not destroyed. The imperial rights were 
fully recognised when Rudolf of Hapsburg sent his chancellor to enforce 
them in 1281. The details of this attempt are carefully studied by 
Signor Caggese and throw much new light on the emperor’s Italian 
policy. The death, first of Rudolf, then of Nicholas IV, and the 
difficulties attending the accession of Adolf brought the imperial stage 
in the history of Prato to an end. In 1292 the ‘ popular’ government 
caused an inventory to be drawn up of all the imperial lands, and 
definitely expropriated them to the profit of the commune. 

Prato entered the Guelph League as an independent state and 
enjoyed that position during the first half of the thirteenth century. 
The appearance of the Angevins in Italian politics gave to its inde- 
pendence a first shock. All the Guelph cities of Tuscany provided men 
and money to aid Charles of Anjou in his attack on Manfred, which was 
to them a commercial speculation. But whereas Florence was rich and 
strong enough to. influence if not to dictate Angevin policy in Tuscany, 
the smaller communes suffered heavily by it. Constant demands for men 
and money—demands in which, from fear of Ghibelline Pisa, it was 
necessary to acquiesce—drained the resources of Prato. But the Angevin 
was not to secure authority in Tuscany any more than the emperor was 
to retain it. The war of the Sicilian Vespers and the death of Charles I 
of Anjou paralysed Naples. Florence was now strong enough to pursue 
her schemes unaided. Prato might struggle to evade the demands of her 
rival, but she always had to submit to them in the end. The final blow 
came in 1801. A sudden demand from Florence to deliver up the citadel 
could not be denied ; and the Florentine garrison which then occupied it 
was destined never to leave. 

So far as the internal organisation of Prato is concerned we find a 
development very similar to that of Florence. The Consuls appear by 
1140, the Podesta by the end of the twelfth century, the Captain of the 
People and the consequent dualism of the commune by 1240. The 
smaller communes are, however, more homogeneous than the larger. 
There is not the same difference between the classes. In these small 
centres of industry there was no room for the popolo grasso. And if war 
between classes does break out, it has not the savage character of that 
in the great cities. We see this in the revolution of 1266-7: by it the 
Parte Guelfa came indeed into power. But it never had the same 
influence as in Florence, and its importance had vanished by 1276. The 
last years of independence were marked by consolidation of popular 
government, attacks on the privileges of the nobles, attempts to stave off 
financial crisis by various methods of tariff reform. But the agitation 
proved too much for the weakened frame. It was the popular 
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‘Eight’ which handed over to the Florentines that ‘ Fortezza’ whose 
acquisition had been the first act of popular government. ‘The misson 
of the small communes was fulfilled, and no power could have averted 
their fall.’ G. BaskERVILLE. 


Rudolf von Habsburg. Von Oswatp REDtIcH. 

(Innsbruck: Wagner. 1903.) 
WE owe an apology to Professor Redlich for our delay in noticing this 
valuable monograph, the fitting sequel to his collection of the regesta 
for Rudolf's reign. It is needless to say that the book is based upon a 
profoun 1 study of the documents and upon a number of more special 
essays for which the author and his pupils are in great measure respon- 
sible. It is much more than a mere biography. It describes elaborately 
the condition of Suabia, the Austrian lands, the kingdom of Arles, and 
Italy ; it also makes some valuable contributions to the social and con- 
stitutional history of the empire in the second half of the thirteenth 
century. Nor is the book wanting in general ideas. Dr. Redlich takes 
his hero as a type of the princes who were remodelling Germany at the 
close of the middle age, men who tenaciously pursued a reale Politik 
which rated the smallest of concrete gains above the most alluring of 
ideals. Considered as a biography the book is wanting in vivacity and 
proportion; it might also be complained that what we derive from 
reading it is the conception not so much of a personality as of a policy. 
But the historian cannot escape from the limitations of his material, and 
Professor Redlich might have found it difficult to construct a more vivid 
portrait from the documents at his command without some sacrifice of 
critical accuracy. 

With the origin of the Hapsburgs Professor Redlich only deals in a 
short introductory chapter, which traces their fortunes from the days of 
Guntram the Rich to those of Rudolf the Elder. It is in his second 
chapter that he comes to close quarters with his proper theme. Here 
he relates the history of Suabia in the thirteenth century, with the special 
object of showing how the Hapsburgs and other noble houses benefited 
by the last struggles of the Hohenstaufen with the papacy. During the 
reign of Frederick II the Suabian demesnes were squandered by the 
emperor in the form of bribes, or usurped by the princes with the 
approval of the papacy and anti-Caesars. Little by little from the host 
of those who competed for the spoil two or three great dynasties emerged, 
against whom the free towns and the knights waged a spirited but gene- 
rally ineffectual struggle for freedom. By 1273 Rudolf of Hapsburg was 
approximating to the territorial position which the Hohenstaufen had 
once heldin Suabia. At the imperial election of 1273 he came forward 
as the natural candidate of South-West Germany against Alfonso of 
Castile and Ottocar of Bohemia. Professor Redlich gives an elaborate 
account of the electoral system as it then stood, and of the diplomatic 
intrigues which secured for Rudolf first a majority among the electors 
and then recognition from the papacy (pp. 137-76). The next three 
chapters deal with the Bohemian wars and the settlement of the Austrian 
question. Though the author frankly avows his belief that many details 
of the Bohemian struggle cannot be satisfactorily elucidated he gives a 
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fairly long account of the campaigns against Ottocar and of the battle of 
Diirnkrut. With reference to this great victory he accepts, on the whole, 
the conclusions of Kéhler (p. 820 ff.) It is a pity that no maps or plans 
are provided for this or any other part of the volume. Professor Redlich 
assumes in his readers a degree of topographical knowledge which few of 
them are likely to possess, just as he neglects to give in a bibliography 
the full titles of the collections which he cites in abbreviated forms in his 
notes. 

Apart from his military achievements Rudolf lives in imperial history 
as a great organiser; and to this aspect of his career Professor Redlich 
gives a considerable amount of space. Some early measures are 
described, by the way, in the chapters on the Bohemian war (pp. 205-9, 
218-22, 255-7). But four whole chapters of the third book are devoted 
to Rudolf’s domestic policy. Professor Redlich is not content with 
generalities or rough calculations. So far as his materials go, his account. 
is precise and quantitative in all that relates to public finance and the 
demesnes. It is interesting to find that he not only institutes a 
comparison between Rudolf and our own Edward I, but actually 
suggests the possibility of the Plantagenet having been taken as a 
model by the Hapsburg. But we cannot help feeling that the parallel 
is very slight when we come to a comparison of measures. Professor 
Redlich falls into the error of supposing that Edward’s early years, like 
those of Rudolf, were largely occupied with the work of recovering roya) 
demesnes. The source of the misconception is Pauli (iv. 13 ff.), who 
appears to have confused the Articuli Inquisitionis of 1274 (Foedera, i. 
517) with the Quo Warranto inquest of 1278-9. In 1274, no doubt, 
questions were put about recent alienations of demesne. But even then 
the attention of the commissioners was chiefly directed to franchises and 
the malversations of officials, while in 1278 the whole struggle between 
crown and barons turned upon franchises. The fact that, while Rudolf 
was fighting and negotiating for demesne, Edward was legislating and 
instituting legal inquiries to secure his jurisdiction is most instructive : 
it suggests in a moment the main differences between the positions and 
problems of the two monarchies. We need not think it atall strange that. 
Edward and Rudolf should be simultaneously engaged in restricting gifts. 
of land in mortmain. The dangerinvolved in such gifts had been generally 
understood for a long time past. Edward merely conceded a demand which 
had been more than once pressed upon his father by the baronage. The 
Statute of Mortmain contained no novel principle, and it is unnecessary to: 
suppose that Rudolf was influenced by it when he endeavoured to restrict: 
the expansion of ecclesiastical estates in the free cities of the empire. 
It isa more striking coincidence that financial necessities should have 
driven Rudolf to convene assemblies representative of the imperial towns. 
In the early years of his reign the Hapsburg travelled from city to city 
negotiating for extraordinary assistance. But in 1284 he summoned 
representatives from the Rhine cities (and possibly from those of Suabia 
also) to speak with him at Worms about a subsidy. The result was a 
vote of the thirtieth penny, which was paid by some if not by all of the: 
cities concerned. In 1290 a more general assembly was convened at: 
Niirnberg ; but on this occasion the individual cities named round sums 
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which they were willing to contribute. Rudolf does not appear to have 
ventured on suggesting a uniform levy, to be fixed by the vote of the 
majority ; he dealt with the representatives as with the ambassadors of 
dependent states. In this respect, as also in the absence of any attempt to 
graft the burgess assembly upon the Diet, the exceptional and temporary 
character of Rudolf’s experiment stands revealed. His conferences with 
the towns may be compared with the irregular colloquies between 
Edward III and English merchants. 

We expect, and we find, in various passages of this work a full 
account of the diplomatic relations between Edward I and Rudolf which 
lend some colour to this hypothesis of imitation. Professor Redlich, 
owing to his laudable desire to take account of every factor in the 
diplomatic situation, produces a false impression as to the main outlines 
of Edward's foreign policy. There were, it is true, family reasons which 
might incline him to support Alfonso of Castile or the house of Savoy 
against their Hapsburg rival. But these reasons had little effect upon 
his general attitude towards Rudolf. In 1275 Edward formally espoused 
Alfonso’s cause to the extent of expressing a hope that Gregory X would 
not recognise Rudolf’s title; but he was careful at the same time to 
warn Alfonso of his determination not to put pressure on the papacy 
(Foedera, i. 522-3). It hardly needed Alfonso’s formal renunciation of 
his imperial claims to make Edward embrace with eagerness the later 
overtures of Rudolf for a marriage alliance. Consideration for the house 
of Savoy may have contributed to this change of front. The proposal to 
revive the kingdom of the Arelate in favour of Hartmann and Joanna was 
no less acceptable to Savoy than to Edward, since it offered a prospect of 
curbing the ambitions of Charles of Anjou. But in Edward’s mind the 
grand consideration was bound to be the effect of such a new power 
upon the position of Philip III. Professor Redlich agrees with the 
accepted view that the collapse of the marriage project was due to 
Nicholas III and Charles of Anjou. Nicholas desired, for his own pur- 
poses, that the house of Anjou should be endowed with the kingdom of 
the Arelate; and Rudolf sacrificed the English alliance in the hope of 
securing his own coronation at Rome. To the last Edward remained 
anxious for the celebration of the marriage ; all the pretexts for delay came 
from the side of Hartmann and Rudolf. But the untimely death of 
Hartmann averted the necessity for unpleasant explanations; and in 
1282 Rudolf, when answering Edward’s letters of condolence, was able to 
pretend that only this misfortune had prevented the alliance of their 
dynasties (Foedera, i. 614). H. W. C. Davis. 


Die Biirgersprachen der Stadt Wismar. Von FriepricH TECHEN. (‘Han- 
sische Geschichtsquellen herausgegeben vom Verein fiir Hansische 
Geschichte.’ Neue Folge, Band III.) (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 
1906.) 


Tue Biirgersprache (like the ‘morning speech’ of our own Gild Mer- 
chant) was properly the meeting in which the burghers assembled to 
declare or to hear the town ordinances, but the term not unnaturally 
came to be transferred to the set of ordinances thus delivered. The 
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assembly, which corresponded broadly to the earlier echte Ding held 
by the praepositus, was common to a great many North German cities 
through the later middle ages, and was held in some of them twice or 
thrice, in others, as at Wismar after 1354, only once a year, on Ascension 
Day. After the ordinances, drafted the day before by the Rath, had been 
duly proclaimed by the Biirgermeister, wooden cups were scattered among 
the burghers, which they might fill at their own expense, while the Rath 
betook themselves to more solid refreshments at the expense of the 
town. The earliest extant of the Wismar Biirgersprachen is dated 1345 
(Wismar was founded about 1220), and from that date till 1854 there are 
several short sets of ordinances for each year. Afterwards the proclama- 
tion would seem to have been made annually, but in a great majority of 
years the wording of the last or of some previous edict was repeated. 
Down to 1480 there are sixty-eight sets of ordinances. In that year the 
Biirgersprachen, which had previously, with one or two exceptions, been 
enrolled in Latin, begin to be recorded in German. From 1480 to 1572 
there is a great gap, and four long sets of statutes, the last of which is 
dated 1610, complete the collection. The Biirgersprachen had already 
been published as a whole by Dr. Burmeister in 1840, and they are 
appearing in their chronological order in a great series of the records of 
Mecklenburg. But they are now for the first time presented in a con- 
venient form, with all the helps to their elucidation that a full and com- 
petent scholarship, working on the published researches of the last fifty 
years, can bring to the student. The text of the ordinances themselves 
does not occupy half the volume, and the remainder is devoted to an 
exposition of their contents under subject-headings grouped into four 
main sections, of which the first three deal with the town and its consti- 
tution, police regulations (public security, building, streets, fires, holi- 
days, and sumptuary ordinances), and trade and industry; while the 
fourth, which is miscellaneous, is chiefly concerned with legal matters, 
such as the law of inheritance and of debt, fines and penalties, &c. 
In this way a detailed picture is presented of social life in a typical 
Hanse town during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
Abundant references to the records of other Wendish ports serve to 
place Wismar in its right setting along with Rostock, Greifswald, and 
Stralsund, in the illustrious family of Liibeck, and the wider parallels 
afforded by the towns of North Germany in general are kept constantly 
in view. 

Perhaps the most interesting, certainly the most picturesque, section 
of the introduction is that dealing with marriage festivities. The number 
and character of those qualified to invite and to be invited; the pro- 
cedure of the three successive invitations ; the bride’s bath two or three 
days before the ceremony ; the procession to church ; the number of dishes 
at the feast, and the behaviour of the guests (ladies were to sit quietly 
with their partners and not to run about gossiping); the solemn march 
from the bride’s house to the bridegroom's; the value of the wedding 
presents ; the minstrels and the jugglersand the dancing; the rites of 
consummation—all these things were elaborately regulated by the muni- 
cipal or ecclesiastical authorities, and the student of comparative custom 
will find here a valuable fund of information. 
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The English student of social and economic history was already under 
deep obligations to the Verein fiir Hansische Geschichte. Their publica- 
tion of the records relating to the Hanseatic merchants in England has 
made accessible a rich vein of material for the history of English com- 
merce which has been far too little worked. The present volume affords 
@ more indirect stimulus toa branch of study which is in England even 
more neglected. GrorGe UNwIn. 


Chronicles of London. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by CHARLES 
LETHBRIDGE KinesrorD. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1905.) 


Or the seven chronicles of London with which Mr. Kingsford deals in his 
learned introduction to this volume he prints three (Cotton MSS. 
Julius B.IL., Cleopatra C.IV., and Vitellius A. X VI.) and important portions 
of a fourth (Julius B. I.) The other three have already been printed 
either in Dr. Gairdner’s Camden Society volumes, Gregory’s Chronicle 
and Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, published in 1876 and in 1880 
respectively, or in Nicolas’s Chronicle of London, which appeared so far 
back as 1827. The whole series is justly regarded by the editor as sufficient 
answer to Sir Henry Ellis’s description of Fabyan’s chronicle as ‘ the 
rare instance of a citizen and merchant in the fifteenth century devoting 
himself to the pleasures of learning.’ The whole contribution of the 
city of London to the sources of English history is indeed remarkable, 
from the days of the Liber de Antiquis Legibus to the close of the six- 
teenth century. The relationship between the seven fifteenth-century 
chronicles is treated in detail by Mr. Kingsford, and his conclusions seem 
to us to be amply established both on this point and with regard to the 
use made of the manuscripts in the sixteenth century, a use much greater 
than has been generally supposed. Through Holinshed Mr. Kingsford 
is able to connect the London merchant writers with Shakespeare’s 
plays. ‘The speech in which Chichele paraphrases the Lollards’ Bill,’ 
he says, ‘ is one of the few places where we can trace the direct descent. 
But other material also, like the incidents of Jack Cade’s rebellion, comes 
from the old chronicles through the medium of Holinshed and Fabyan. 
For the riotous conduct of Prince Hal and the tavern scenes in East- 
cheap the only extant suggestions of historical authority are to be found 
in, or are derived from, the chronicles of London.’ 

The special importance of the three chronicles now first printed is in 
the period from the death of Henry V to the early years of Henry VII. 
The precise weight to be attached to the statements of the London chro- 
nicles is not easy to determine. We have no evidence as to their sources 
of information for this obscure period. It is interesting to find that there 
was an impression in London that the duke of York’s resignation of his posi- 
tion in France in 1437 was not voluntary, but because ‘ the kyng had sent 
him his discharge,’ and if the impression was correct it explains some future 
problems. But what was the source of the statement in Cleopatra C. IV. ? 
Considerable weight must, of course, be attached to assertions about the 
feeling in London itself, and where the chronicles agree (as in insisting 
upon the support given to Gloucester in 1425) their evidence would be 
decisive were there any dispute. But they do not always agree even 
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about London. In relating the punishment of Eleanor Cobham, for 
example, the writer of the chronicle edited by Nicolas describes the 
duchess as gaining, by her meekness, the compassion of the people ; 
but Mr. Kingsford’s Cleopatra MS. has no hint of sympathy. The 
greatest value of the chronicles probably lies in incidental statements, e.g. 
that all the servants of the duke of Gloucester were taken from him at 
the parliament of Bury St. Edmunds in 1447, and that when Henry fled 
from London to Kenilworth during Jack Cade’s rebellion ‘the kyng nor 
his lordes durst not trust their own household menys.’ The MS§. Vitellius 
A. XVI. contains a remarkable account of the battle of London Bridge on 
the night of 5 July 1450, which resulted in the withdrawal of Cade’s. 
forces ; the same manuscript throws some additional light on the situation 
in London immediately after the second battle of St. Albans ; and it con- 
tains a notable characterisation of Henry VI when the writer tells how 
Edward IV, in 1471, ‘ fond kyng Henry almost aloone at the palayce, for 
he was a goostly and a good man, and set litell by worldly maters.’ 
We have said enough to indicate the kind of interest attaching to 
these chronicles, but we must not omit the fact that they are specially 
important as containing evidence of the persistence of Lollardy in London 
throughout the fifteenth century. The Vitellius MS. records, between the 
years 1496 and 1505, no fewer than twenty-seven cases of heresy in the 
capital. Nor must we close without a recognition of the admirable editing 
which has supplied just such an apparatus criticus as is wanted for these 
chronicles. Rosert §. Rar. 


The History of England from the Accession of Henry VII to the death of 
Henry VIII, 1485-1547. By H. A. L. Fisuer, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. (‘The Political History of England,” 
Vol. V.) (London: Longmans. 1906.) 


Tue period to which this volume is devoted is the link between medieval 
and modern times. It is an age of dark political scheming from the first, 
and the chief sources of information which we possess about Henry VII 
have come in our own day from foreign archives. These have certainly 
shed a great deal of new light on the mysteries of a strange diplomacy, 
which had been locked up from public view for four hundred years when 
the late Mr. Bergenroth explored them at Simancas. But in its generab 
character Henry VII’s reign remains as it was depicted by Lord Bacon, 
the reign of an English Solomon who understood the secret of true 
government, kept the feudal nobility in order, avoided war, amassed 
wealth, and from being before he came to the throne a proscribed exile, 
became a very powerful king, whose alliance was sought for by other 
great princes, and who died the richest sovereign in Christendom. All 
this we knew already, and the new information is but detail—very 
interesting detail, certainly, on which we might easily bestow a page or 
two. But Henry VII’s reign is, after all, only a prelude to that of his 
more famous son, who not only shook the constitution of his own country 
to its base, but inaugurated a revolution in Christian Europe such as the 
world had never seen and hardly ever dreamed of. 

I will only say, therefore, as regards Mr. Fisher’s general treatment 
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of the earlier reign, that he has done full justice here, as elsewhere, to all 
the material evidences which are now available. Or if, perhaps, here and 
there he has overlooked the significance of something, it will be, I sus- 
pect, not so much in the new evidences as in the old, which many 
others might be supposed to have fully explored long ago. For it is 
really wonderful how things escape observation. Much has been said by 
writers on monastic morals of the notorious case of the abbot of St. 
Albans to whom Archbishop Morton, not then cardinal, addressed in 
1490 a very severe monition. The abbot’s rule, indeed, was as bad as 
could be, and all proper duties were neglected. 


Acts of lust and violence had defiled the sanctity of the Abbey Church, and 
two neighbouring and dependent priories had been converted into houses of ill 
fame. The cups and jewels of the abbey had been embezzled, and even the 
bier of its patron saint had not escaped the rapacious hands of these monastic 
banditti, who sold the timber and squandered the affluence of their house. 


So far Mr. Fisher only repeats what is said in the archbishop’s letter 
of admonition, and of course there could not be a worse indictment. But 
Mr. Fisher seems to be following in the steps of Pecutei in what he goes 
on to say next, which is as follows :— 


For so flagrant a case the measure of correction meted out by the primate 
appears to have been singularly inefficacious. The abbot was invited to reform 
himself and his house within thirty days upon pain of an actual archiepiscopal 
visitation. How far any genuine reform could proceed from a source so pol- 
luted we are left to imagine, and we are ignorant as to whether any further 
steps were taken. 


Mr. Fisher is a trifle more cautious than Froude, who says in his 
History (II. 437): ‘The abbot was not deposed; he was merely invited 
to consider his conduct, and if possible to amend it.’ Froude ap- 
, parently, like Mr. Fisher, saw nothing more than was contained in 
Archbishop Morton’s admonition, the purport of which he evidently 
misunderstood. The abbey of St. Albans was in a general way exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction, and Morton had procured special powers of 
visitation from Rome to deal with this and other monasteries so situated 
in which great abuses at that time prevailed. Even with these powers 
the primate had to give thirty days’ notice before he visited, and he 
warned the abbot to make use of the time to set his house in order. 
What judgment he actually passed on the abbot we naturally do not 
learn from the letter of monition, any more than we should find a 
sentence contained in an indictment in ordinary law. But how did 
Froude discover that the abbot was not deposed? For information on 
that subject the natural place to apply to is the great edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, where we have notices of successive abbots in different 
houses ; and it is quite true that even there we do not Jearn as much as 
we could wish. But what we do find is very suggestive. William 
Wallingford was made abbot in 1476 and died in 1484. He is said to have 
been succeeded by Thomas Ramryge, ‘ whose election, for reasons unknown, 
did not take place till 1492.’ The editors of Dugdale apparently had 
found no abbot at all between 1484 and 1492. But it was during this 
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interval that the abbot so severely censured by Morton misgoverned the 
house; and as Morton began to take proceedings against him in 1490 
the inference seems almost irresistible that he had got him deposed by 
1492. Strange that the editors of Dugdale had quite overlooked what 
was recorded in Wilkins, and that the students of Wilkins have never 
thought of turning for further information to Dugdale ! 

These remarks, of course, bear only on a special subject apart from 
the general history. But it is in itself a very important subject, and 
whatever may be thought of the general tone of the monasteries, I trust 
we shall not be told any longer that St. Albans in 1490 was only a sample 
case of the state of those houses generally. Mr. Fisher rightly enough, 
when he comes to Henry VIII's visitation, exposes the untrustworthiness 
of the results and the shameful characters and objects of the visitors 
themselves. There is another point more truly political, in which he 
seems to have been again unduly influenced by Froude. In introducing 
the great subject of the divorce from Catharine of Aragon he begins 
with remarks on the danger of a contested succession such as men too 
well remembered in the wars of the Roses. Only one of six children 
born to Catharine had survived, and that was a daughter. If she were 
married abroad, as ‘was proposed, it would lead to a loss of national in- 
dependence ; if at home, there would be danger of civil war, and so forth. 
After a page and a half of these remarks, with a suggestion that the king 
was thinking ‘of making some artificial provision for the succession ’ in 
behalf of his bastard son, we are told that ‘ another solution of the puzzle 
began to exert an increasing power over Henry’s mind ’—namely, that 
his marriage was of doubtful validity, and the pope would surely declare 
it null to oblige a king who had done such service to the Holy See. We 
read on, and come to something like the postscript of a sentimental lady’s 
letter :— 


Reasons of a. different order combined to assist, and were said to have 
originated the logical process. Henry had fallen in love. 


Really, we did not expect this sort of thing in a serious historian. 
The one adequate motive to account for Henry’s conduct is treated as a 
mere auxiliary one, all the jesuitical pretexts which he put forward to 
the pope being. regarded as the primary causes which led him to desire a 
divorce! Anne Boleyn surely has much to answer for. She has enslaved 
the very judgments of historians for nearly four hundred years. 

It seems difficult for many people to believe, even with the most 
obvious evidence of the fact, that Henry VIII was swayed by personal 
motives in his government, and that his strong will and clear purpose 
were such as even his ministers, not to say parliaments, were compelled 
to carry out. Wolsey and Cromwell are regarded as directors of his 
policy, just as if, like modern prime ministers, they could control their 
sovereign ; whereas they could only find the means of carrying out a 
policy which he himself imposed. It is going rather far to tell us, as 
Mr. Fisher does on pp. 282-8 that Wolsey was not ‘a perfect diplo- 
matist,’ and that ‘he helped to commit his country to a war of ambition.’ 
Mr. Fisher does not seem to have taken in all that Dr. Busch has shown 
about Wolsey’s mediation policy, which, though crooked enough, was as 
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favourable to France as he could possibly make it under the peculiar 
conditions laid down for him. 

There are other matters in which I confess I differ in opinion from 
Mr. Fisher, but they are perhaps open to discussion, and the ultimate 
judgments upon many points may be safely left to time. I would rather 
bear testimony to the genuine merits of this volume, most of which 
are obvious and indisputable. It is am excellent survey of affairs 
during a period of English history which is of the highest possible im- 
portance. The book is written from a large and almost exhaustive study 
of all available sources, and is really the only work which gives a 
complete account of Henry VIII's reign based upon the most recent 
information. The only important omission in matter of fact seems to be 
that of the poisoning of Bishop Fisher’s household in 1581, and the awful 
punishment of the criminal by an ex-post-facto law. It looks, no doubt, 
like a detached incident, horrible though it be, in the history of the times ; 
but it isa very weighty one and certainly affords matter for unpleasant 
speculation. There are also some things that require correction. ‘ Hall’s 
Life of Fisher,’ referred to on p. 292 through Bridgett’s extracts, was in 
fact not written by Hall, as has since been clearly shown by Van Ortroy, 
whose very careful edition and analysis of the work should have been 
consulted (see English Historical Review, ix. 783). Then Chapuys was 
not a ‘ Swiss,’ as Mr. Fisher makes him at p. 291, but a Savoyard. ‘The 
brethren of Sion were not called ‘Friars’ (p. 348), and there was no 
‘archbishop ’ of Liége (p. 428). There is also a blunder in the account of 
Flodden Field, which the reader himself may rectify by a reference to the 
map at the end of the volume. Barmoor was six miles cast, not west, of 
the Scottish camp (p. 186). Further, even as a matter of taste, it is 
surely most objectionable to talk of Bishop Fisher, when alive, as ‘a 
martyr to a hacking cough ’ (p. 388). Bishop Fisher was a real martyr in 
the end to a very high principle. It is only a debasement of linguistic 
currency to talk of a man as a ‘ martyr’ to a cough. 

Before I have done I should like just to notice the brief but useful 
summary in Appendix II., furnished by the information of Dr. Alexander 
Savine of Moscow, of the distribution of the monastic lands among 
different classes of the community, their approximate yearly value, and 
the money paid for them by the grantees. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


The Itinerary in Wales of John Leland in or about the Years 1586-1589. 
Extracted from his MSS. Arranged and Edited by Lucy Tounmin 
SmirH. (London: Bell. 1906.) 


A new edition of Leland’s Itinerary is urgently needed, as Hearne’s 
edition is not only scarce but singularly confusing in its arrangement. 
Miss Toulmin Smith in collecting the entries relating to Wales has not 
been altogether successful in finding her way about in the Itinerary. 
Several passages of some importance which ought to have been included 
have been missed. Among them we may mention Leland’s lists of bridges 
and castles on the Wye (iv. 85), his accounts of the castles of Skenfrith, 
Grosmont and White Castle, and of the origin of the market of Presteign 
(iv. 86). Still more regrettable is the omission of the notes on Carmar- 
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thenshire in vol. viii. pp. 90-8 of the Itinerary—the descriptions of the 
mysterious underground caverns ; of Carregkennen Castle, defaced fifty or 
sixty years since by the men of Kidwely, ‘ findyng the country vexid with 
resorte of theves thethar;’ and of the ‘mightye campe of men of warre 
with 4 or 5 diches and an area in the midle,’ called Rounghay (Grongar) 
or Arcair gather. Further, while two appendices are devoted to extracts 
from Leland’s Collectanea relating to Gower and Anglesey, the important 
notes on Glamorgan, which come between these two extracts (pp. 90-4), 
are passed over without a word. Surely the fact that they are in Latin 
does not justify the omission. In other respects the present edition 
shows signs of undue haste; the preface begins with an ungrammatical 
sentence and the indices are far from complete. The most valuable part 
of the book consists in the identification of place names, which the editor 
states she owes to the kindness of Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans. This must 
have involved a vast amount of Jabour and no little ingenuity, and all 
students of Welsh history owe Dr. Evans a debt of gratitude. The identifi- 
cations are more successful in North Wales than in South Wales. Thus 
‘ Lanamdeueri ’ (p. 57) is not Llandovery but Llanddowror. Leland’s form 
for Llandovery is Llanameueri. The suggestion that ‘Pont Rhehesk’ 
may be ‘ Roath’ (p. 35) is so impossible that one suspects a misprint. 
‘Pont Rhehesk,’ which appears on another page as ‘ Pont Erliesk’ and in 
the Collectanea as ‘ pont yr heske,’ was a bridge over the Taff three miles 
above ‘ Pont Newith ’ and seven miles above Llandaff ; it must consequently 
have been situated near the present Pont-y-Pridd, just above which stands 
the rocky promontory still or recently known as Craig yr Esk. A road pro- 
bably led from here to ‘ Penrise village, where the pilgrimage was.’ This 
entry implies that Leland visited these parts after 26 August 1538, when 
William Herbert repaired to Penrhys and declared the king’s pleasure 
and Cromwell’s ‘ touching the idolatry that was done there.’ The map 
showing the probable course of Leland’s travels is useful as indicating 
how far he relied on personal observation, how far on the descriptions 
of others. A. G. Lirtte. 


Calendar of State Papers, Ireland. 1 Nov. 1600—381 July 1601. 


Edited by E. G. Atkinson. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
1905.) 


As in the case of the preceding volume, the general contents of that 
now under notice are pretty familiar to students of Irish history from the 
Calendar of Carew Papers and Doewra’s Narration. Still, there is some 
new matter which serves to supplement the account derived from those 
sources, of which we are glad to be put in possession. Neither Mountjoy 
nor Chichester, to whose letters we especially allude, was a prolific letter- 
writer; but when they did write they did so with a thoroughness and 
clearness which leaves nothing to be desired. The period was a busy and 
anxious one, the main concern being to crush Tyrone and his allies before 
the Spaniards came. It was a fight to the knife on both sides, and the 
documents recording it are anything but pleasant reading. With Munster 
submissive in the iron grasp of Carew, with Docwra firmly posted at 
Derry and Chichester at Carrickfergus, Mountjoy, after sweeping Wicklow 
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and the midland counties with fire and sword, moved remorselessly to 
hisend. Week after week the cordon round O'Neill grew closer, and it 
seemed as if nothing but a miracle could save him. With a price of 
2,000/. on his head, doubtful of what reliance to place on the promise of 
Spanish assistance, with daily diminishing resources, and exposed to con- 
stant attack now from this quarter, now from that, it is no wonder that the 
strain on his nerves should at times have become almost unbearable, and 
that he should have spoken despondently of throwing up the game and 
seeking safety in flight. For us it is interesting to know that the resolu- 
tion he put into execution seven years later had not been hastily formed. 
The volume closes with the chase at its hottest, and everything pointing 
to a speedy end of the rebellion. Among documents of a miscellaneous 
nature attention may be called to an anonymous one of some length on 
the causes of the rebellion in Ireland (pp. 118-126). Mr. Atkinson makes 
no effort to identify the writer; but there can be little doubt that he 
was Captain Thomas Lee, who was executed for his share in Essex’s 
conspiracy. As regards the conspiracy itself, it is curious to note 
(cf. pp. 282, 296) how persistently rumour ascribed an understanding 
between Essex and Tyrone in the matter. Touching that curious cha- 
racter William Udall, of whom we would gladly know more, we would 
point out that a letter of his belonging to April or May 1601 has been 
misplaced in Russell and Prendergast’s Calendar, i. 32. As to the docu- 
ment endorsed by Sir R. Cecil ‘Ireland. A draft for an answer to 
Tyrone’s libel, written by the honest Catholic lords of the Pale’ 
(pp. 127-136), we would suggest that the real author of it was Thomas 
Jones, bishop of Meath. But to us the most interesting document in the 
volume is one endorsed ‘ The description of Lough Foyle and the country 
adjacent ’ (pp. 276-9). For the local history of Inishowen it is simply 
priceless, and in this connexion we greatly regret that Mr. Atkinson has 
not likewise printed certain notes by Sir Henry Docwra on the same 
district referred to on p. 264. On the other hand, we are much indebted 
to him for calling attention to several maps of the existence of which we 
were ignorant, especially one of Lough Neagh, and another by Robert 
Ashby (a new name in our catalogue of map-drawers) of the country of 
Inishowen. The plans of Derry, Dunalong, and Lifford probably served 
for the map preserved in the Trinity College, Dublin, collection (cf. Abbott's 
Catal. of MSS., 1209, no. 14). 

As editor Mr. Atkinson has accomplished his task in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner, but we would suggest that a short abstract of such 
letters as have already been printed at length in the Calendar of Carew 
Papers (of which there are probably twenty in the present volume) 
would suffice. In conclusion, there are a few slips to which, as in duty 
bound, we would call his attention. Strong fort of Killultagh (p. xlix) 
is a misapplication of the word fort for fortress or fastness, Killultagh 
being a wood. P. 13, four lines from bottom, for St. read Sir. ‘ Power 
rest,’ p. 38, looks as if some word had been misread. By Dunnylls, 
p. 44, and Donnells, p. 114, the writer means O’Donnellys, which 
should have been so entered in the index. P. 47,1. 16, delete Sir. P. 52, 
1. 3, the period makes nonsense of the sentence. P. 85, 1.4, towes means 
tuaghs. P. 95, 1. 6, Davies indicates Devits, a branch of the O’Doghertys, 
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known as Burnderrys. For Noare, p. 156, and Noar in index, read 
Nore. P. 192, for rites, read rights. For Lamollon, p. 236, read 
Rathmullen. By Toughkynalshyn, p. 282, seems to be meant Tuaith 
Kinel-Feichin, a district in the barony of Leitrim, co. Galway. Rosir- 
rill, p. 296, is now called Rosserilly, and Wynterolis, p. 298, represents 
Muintir-Eolais, in co. Leitrim. Who the Tortroes, p. 333, were we have 
no idea, and we must say the same for Shane Shamerie’s sons, p. 835, 
unless we are to understand Samhaoir, which was an old name for the 
Erne. Daughteryes, p. 423, for which Mr. Atkinson suggests O’Doghertys, 
is Dawtrey’s (cf. p. 888); and for Forowes, p. 444, for which he con- 
jectures Forres, we would suggest Fardross, near Clogher. In the index 
Aherlo is the same as Arlow or Arlo; Amias is a misprint for Anias ; 
Arran in Scotland should have been distinguished from Arran in Galway ; 
Crevoke is Crevagh, in co. Meath ; for Deace read Deece; Dorchoway, 
for which Mr. Atkinson conjectures Dorchows, co. Meath, is Derrycuagh, 
in the barony of Boyle, co. Roscommon; Eagle is a misprint for Eagh ; 
Gavelocke, Hugh, should have been entered O'Neill, Hugh Gavelocke 
(Geimhlech, i.e. of the Fetters); Gortnishgory is not in co. Limerick, 
but in co. Galway; Owen Grana was an O’Molloy (son of Gilbert 
O’Molloy) ; for Kilwarnan read Kilwarlin ; Kinnaltic is, we think, Kin- 
naleigh, in co. Westmeath ; the Newtown in Ulster is to be identified 
with Newtown-Stewart; for O’Donnoughs read properly O’Donohoes ; 
and Skraffalles is better known as Scarriffhollis. R. Duntop. 


Histoire de France. Publiée sous la direction de M. Ernest Lavisse. 
Tome VII, 1: ‘Louis XIV, La Fronde, Le Roi, Colbert’ (1643-1685). 
Par E. Lavisse. (Paris: Hachette. 1906.) 


TxHovuGs the rate of publication of M. Lavisse’s co-operative history has 
become sensibly retarded, it is worth while waiting to get such an excel- 
lent specimen of the higher popularisation as that which the accom- 
plished editor of the series now sets forth as the first instalment of his 
personal contribution to the work. M. Lavisse passes rapidly over the 
political history of Mazarin and the Fronde, and abandons narrative 
history altogether after the treaty of the Pyrenees and the death of the 
cardinal. He is in such haste to get rid of this oft-told tale that he 
hardly allows himself space to be always quite clear. We find Turenne, 
for example, fighting on one page with the Spaniards, and six pages 
later commanding a royalist army on the Loire, without a word of 
explanation as to the famous soldier’s changes of policy. Elsewhere the 
allusiveness of M. Lavisse’s method presupposes a considerable knowledge 
of ordinary historical facts. This is notably the case when, after 1661, he 
abandons political history altogether. Yet the able and interesting study 
of the character and policy of Louis XIV; the extremely clear and vivid 
picture of Colbert, the revolutionary who strove in vain to persuade the 
conservative monarch to reorganise his state on rational and industrial 
lines; the elaborate analysis of the economic, political, and social con- 
dition of France during the later seventeenth century, are so profound 
and masterly that it matters little if the method of treatment sometimes 
approaches that of the essayist rather than that of the systematic historian. 
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Leaving out a great deal, but narrating in full detail the circumstances 
which he has selected to illustrate his theme, M. Lavisse has shown no 
small art in presenting in a vivid and intelligible form the essential 
features of the age. We note with special interest his complaint of the 
lack of modern monographs bcth on the history of institutions and on the 
social history of this period, and his regret that we have more knowledge 
of French society of the middle ages, of Roman society, and of the society 
of ancient Egypt than we have of French society of the seventeenth 
century, demeurée obscwre sous le décor de Versailles. On p. 138 
M. Lavisse refers to the well-known frontispiece of Hobbes’s Leviathan, 
representing a giant whose body is covered with an ‘infinite number of 
small personages,’ as if it were meant to represent the French mon- 
archy and its swrhomme, the king. Of course this picture was not, as 
M. Lavisse suggests, simply devised for a French translation of Hobbes’s 
book, but was the frontispiece to the first edition of the Leviathan, and 
appeared in London as early as 1651. The monster, embodying Hobbes’s 
conception of the omnipotent state, did not, therefore, foreshadow the 
monarchy of Louis XIV, then at its lowest point in the midst of the 
troubles of the Fronde. T. F. Tour. 


The Digger Movement in the Days of the Commonwealth as revealed 
in the Writings of Gerrard Winstanley, the Digger, Mystic and 
Rationalist, Economist and Social Reformer. By Lewis H. 
Berens. (London: Simpkin. 1906.) 


Txis book, a well got up monograph of 253 pages, bears a title which 
rivals in length those of the pamphlets of the seventeenth century. In its 
propagandist character it may seem to belong itself to the same kind of 
literature. On its historical side, however, it has a real and permanent 
interest. The views and objects of Gerrard Winstanley, the chief inspirer 
of the ‘Digger’ movement, are given as set forth by himself in his 
pamphlets issued between April 1648 and February 1652. Of Winstan- 
ley’s personal career, apart from his projects of reform, little is said, 
apparently because little can be known, except that he belonged to the 
middle classes, had fallen into poverty, and was actively engaged in the 
process of ‘digging’ and cultivating common lands, which he advocated 
in his writings. The ‘ Diggers,’ who seem to have used only peaceable 
means, promising subsistence to all who might join them, began at 
St. George’s Hill, near Walton-on-Thames, and subsequently carried on 
the same process at Wellingborough and elsewhere. The means by 
which they were put down were doubtless harsh and arbitrary, but the 
struggle they maintained would be of little interest apart from the 
occasion it gave for the assertion of democratic principles in relation to 
land tenure and communistic principles with regard to property in 
general. With Winstanley himself the idea of ‘making the earth a 
common treasury for all, both rich and poor,’ went along with intense 
religious convictions, much like those of the fourteenth-century German 
mystics, especially as to the paramount authority of the Inner Light and 
the subjective interpretation of Christian doctrine. Nevertheless Mr. 
Berens seems to go too far in assimilating the ‘ Diggers’ to the Quakers, 
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since they consisted in great part of soldiers who, having fought to put 
down ‘tyranny,’ felt aggrieved in that the system of William the Con- 
queror, to whom they attributed the origin of land-ownership, survived. 
In his earlier writings Winstanley denounced capital punishment as 
murder, but he afterwards admitted it into the constitution of his model 
commonwealth, and he never seems to have hesitated as to the morality 
of defensive war. His Utopia, like most others, was hardly permissive of 
entire toleration ; thus at funerals he would insist that neither ‘ the public 
minister nor any other ‘shall have any hand in reading an exhortation.’ 
Yet in the laws for that Utopia, and in his declarations, appeals, requests, 
and the like, this middle-class English Tolstoi of Commonwealth times 
abounds in reasonable suggestions, set forth with rugged eloquence. His 
name is worth rescuing from the oblivion into which, in spite of references 
by Carlyle, Gardiner, and other modern historians, it has practically 
fallen. ALICE GARDNER. 


Saggio sulla Istoria Civile del Giannone. Da Giovanni Bonacct. 
(Firenze: Bemporad. 1903.) 


By a curious trick of fate the Istoria Civile of Giannone has always been 
looked upon as a kind of manifesto for the anti-papal and liberal parties 
in Italy. The fact that he became an unwilling martyr to ecclesiastical 
hatred has given rise to unmeasured admiration from one party and to 
bitter attack from the other; and both have treated the work as of first- 
rate importance, and have tacitly admitted Giannone’s claim that it was 
tutto nuovo and tutto civile, and that it was, in fact, a treatise based 
on original authorities and containing independent reflexion on great 
legal and administrative questions. Dr. Bonacci maintains that the 
book was in the first place attacked by the ecclesiastical authorities 
because Giannone had omitted to ask them for the necessary imprimatur, 
and that, in consequence of the struggle then proceeding between the 
pope and Charles VI about Neapolitan investiture, the attack was 
extended to a general assault upon the book, which was certainly most 
loyally Austrian, and did contain various unpleasant strictures on clerical 
abuses. But, on the whole, Giannone was as humbly submissive to papal 
as to royal authority, and, indeed, declared that the spiritual authority 
was superior to the temporal. Nor, by anyone who carefully reads his 
book without preconceived notions, can the least touch of liberal opinion 
be attributed to him. Nearly all the Spanish viceroys were to him good, 
wise, and noble, and made excellent laws; while the unhappy populace 
were vile, insolente, temeraria, and were advised to ‘ study to be good and 
grateful, if only for their own interest, that they may not interrupt the 
beneficent flow of benignant favours.’ Giannone appears entirely un- 
conscious of the wave of independent thought then sweeping over Europe, 
and of the efforts of some enlightened Neapolitans themselves after reform. 
The questions of the ‘Monarchia’ and ‘Investiture,’ so critical at the 
moment, he hardly discussed ; and on these, as on many other points, 
showed himself ignorant of various new publications. 

As to the originality which Giannone claimed, Dr. Bonacci has care- 
fully gone through large portions taken from various parts of the book, and 
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finds them to be mainly literal transcriptions from certain accessible 
writers, mostly second-hand authorities. The most frequently used were 
the French Jesuit Buffier (Histoire de l'Origine du Royaume de Sicile et 
de Naples) ; Angiolo di Costanzo (Istoria del Regno di Napoli) ; Summonte 
(Istoria della Citta e Regno di Napoli); a’ Asti (Dell’ Uso e Autoritd della 
Ragion Civile); Parrino (Teatro dei Vicere); and Guicciardini (Istorie 
@’ Italia). His strictures on the clergy he borrowed from Sarpi. These 
writers Giannone hardly ever acknowledged, but cited the original 
authorities from whom they quoted as if he had consulted them direct. 
Often he transcribed from them statements which had already been proved 
erroneous. Sometimes, as when he described the Ossuna incident, partly 
from the Neapolitan courtier Parrino, and partly from the Venetian Nani, 
he fell into ludicrous self-contradiction. When Parrino stopped, then 
Giannone practically stopped also. He did even a worse thing, vilifying 
as ‘ignorant’ the authors from whom he quoted so liberally. It seems, 
therefore, incontestable from Dr. Bonacci’s book that Giannone’s literary 
and political reputation, so fortuitously made, cannot be upheld. 
K. DoroTHEA VERNON. 


Il Regno di Napoli al Tempo di Carlo di Borbone. Da MicHELANGELO 
Scurpa. (Napoli: Pierio. 1904.) 


Tue author of this excellent work is one of the most thorough and pains- 
taking of modern Italian historians; his book is a monument of patient 
industry, of diligent and accurate research; vast numbers of documents 
and of original authorities have been consulted, as well as the opinions of 
later writers. Indeed, so careful and elaborate is the detail that the foot- 
notes often absorb nearly the whole page. The reign of the first Bourbon 
king of Naples does not seem at first sight to offer very great interest, 
especially when treated at the length of 782 pages, but Signor Schipa has 
succeeded in making his book almost as interesting as it is historically 
valuable. He is by no means absorbed in details, and never allows them 
to obscure the main principles of history, or the development of those ideas 
and slowly moving forces which were preparing, if very gradually, the 
way for Italy’s future. His treatment of the social condition of the 
people, of the—in Naples—most important subject of the lawyer class 
and its ideas and activities, of artistic and intellectual culture, so far as 
these existed, is as careful as his account of foreign politics and govern- 
ment administration. 

Signor Schipa begins by a description of the Austrian administration, 
and brings out clearly the features which distinguished it from the Spanish, 
and especially that tendency towards centralisation in Vienna which 
diminished the independence and power of the viceroy. Consequently 
the Neapolitan nobility were so greatly pleased that they long remained 
Austrian at heart, while there was a perceptible increase of disorder and 
misrule and of the arbitrary powers of the nobles and judges. The 
arrival of Charles of Bourbon was hailed with delight, for the credulous 
Neapolitans believed that the possession of a court of their own would be 
the beginning of a sort of millennium. But the privileged classes soon 
found that a local king, backed up by all the force of the Spanish 
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monarchy, was certain to attack, however feebly, their power and privileges ; 
and the people discovered that the money which was no longer sent 
abroad was barely sufficient to pay for the court and for the king’s 
expensive game-preserving and building manias. 

It has very generally been believed, on the authority of the well-known 
historian Collalto, that the Bourbon rule was a period of great improve- 
ments for Naples, that Charles was one of the reforming princes of the 
eighteenth century, and that Tanucci was the great exponent of his 
reforms. But Signor Schipa shows that the substantial advances made 
were small, and one may hazard the guess that any improvement in general 
prosperity was due less to administrative reform than to the fortunate 
prevalence of fairly good seasons, and absence of the plague and of the 
worst forms of seismic disturbance. Charles was a young man of good 
intentions, though selfishly extravagant in his pleasures, but he was ruled 
first by his mother and then by his wife, neither of whom took any active 
interest in reform. Several of his ministers also were well-intentioned, 
and made efforts to check feudal abuses, and to improve the condition of 
finance, commerce, and law; but the only one of them with any real 
ability was Tanucci, and his place in the administration was quite a 
subordinate one, nor was he even a member of the council of state 
during Charles’s reign. Hence, it is a mistake to suppose that he 
inspired Charles's policy and was virtually supreme before as after 1759. 
The story of the efforts after reform is therefore a melancholy one of 
incapacity, irresolution, want of courage and of steady purpose. Though 
justice improved in practice, owing to the presence of a stronger local 
authority and, in great part, to the personal exertions of Tanucci, who 
was secretary for justice, yet the story of the attempt to codify the laws 
after the example of Piedmont illustrates very well the general history of 
reform. Cirillo, the lawyer chosen for the work, was quite unfitted for 
the task; his book was most cumbersome, full of obsolete laws, and 
omitting many later regulations. This code was never published or 
made effective. Again, a new Catasto was drawn up, but was so full of 
defects that it was almost worse than the old. 

In some points the efforts of the government were thwarted by the 
obstinate conservatism of the people, sometimes by the king himself. 
A new magistracy of commerce found its attempts useless in face of 
the almost Oriental character of the people, their utter want of business 
habits, and mutual suspicion. The Neapolitan Piazze made its abolition 
the condition of a pecuniary grant. This magistracy had re-admitted 
Jews to Naples; but Charles had them expelled once more, because the 
priests told him that he would not have a male heir while they remained. 
The Sardinian ambassador was astonished to find that the cost of the 
Neapolitan court was nearly three times as great as that of his own 
master’s ; it amounted in fact to over five million francs a year, not taking 
into account the change in the value of money. 

A less serious result of the general incompetence was the appointment 
to superintend and describe the discoveries at Herculaneum of an elderly 
and asthmatic pedant, whose health would not permit him to descend 
into the excavations, and who shut himself up in his study and produced 
five huge volumes about the Labours of Hercules, while the government, 
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at his request, prosecuted more vigorous antiquaries who published 
unauthorised accounts of the discoveries. De Brosse has told us of the 
treatment of the Farnese pictures during the earlier years of Charles’s 
reign. We learn now that, in spite of all the new buildings, the great 
collection still remained in disorder when Charles left Naples. 

Two contemporary opinions of the Neapolitans quoted by Signor Schipa 
sum up only too clearly the condition of the people, and confirm de 
Brosse’s well-known description. A north Italian wrote, about 1745 :— 


I saw with astonishment a country, renowned for its fertility, in which there 
is nothing but wretchedness, absolute want of all that renders life tulerable, and 
complete degradation of the human race. . . . I seemed to see a herd of brutes 
rather than human beings. 


In 1754 Genovesi, the noble-hearted Neapolitan social prophet, wrote :— 


There are places in this kingdom in comparison to which savage countries 
would appear civilised. .. . Good manners and cleanliness are ideas which 
there are no words to express; writing and reading are thought extraordinary. 
The nobles are as in the ages of the roughest barbarity; morals are so savage 
that the people would hardly be considered Christian but that they are 
baptized. 


K. DoroTrHEA VERNON. 


Journal d’André Ly, Prétre Chinois, Missionnaire et Notaire Apos- 
tolique, 1746-63. Texte Latin. Introduction par Aprren Launay. 
(Paris: Picard. 1906.) 


NEARLY seven hundred pages of a personal diary in Latin would need to 
be exceptionally interesting to induce the general reader to plod faithfully 
through it. The present writer has spent a year in Sz Ch‘wan among the 
people and the scenes described ; at a time, too, when the members of the 
Missions Etrangéres in Sz Ch‘wan were still obliged to keep themselves 
more or less in hiding. Yet he finds it difficult to do full justice page by 
page to such interminable descriptions ranging around so narrow a subject. 
In 1746 the Fuh Kien authorities complained to the emperor K‘ien-lung of 
the activity of the Spanish missionaries in that province ; in consequence, 
as Father Launay tells us in his introduction, the emperor adressa des 
ordres secrets @ tous les vicerois pour leur enjoindre de rechercher les 
Européens qui enseignaient la réligion du Seigneur du ciel, et de dégrader 
les mandarins qui montreraient de la négligence a abolir cette secte 
perverse et impie. It so happens that we have the emperor’s original 
edict before us at this moment, dated the seventh moon (about August) 
of 1746. It is in no way secret, and it even compares the ‘Lord of 
Heaven’ religion favourably with the ‘Dipamkara, Mahayana, and 
such’ religions; moreover, the emperor adds that it is the native 
religion of the Western Ocean men, and that it would therefore be 
unkind as well as impolitic to put the law into full force against them : 
he simply orders foreign missionaries, wherever found, to be taken to 
Macao and thence shipped back to their own countries; he reserves to 
China, however, the right to punish such converted natives as will not 
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recant, always excepting silly and ignorant persons who may have been 
coaxed over or cajoled. This different point of view is typical of the 
whole missionary question: on the one hand there is a tendency to 
regard the legitimate rulers as impious persecutors, on the other to 
regard the well-meaning missionary as a mischievous political schemer-. 
A second decree in 1748 forbids the traders of Fuh Kien to follow 
the ‘ Lord of Heaven religion ;’ and in 1757 the British factory under Flint 
at Ningpo is ordered to close, precautions being taken at the same time 
to prevent the entry of Christianity there. There are no other anti- 
Christian decrees on record between 1746 and 1763. 

The foreign missionaries having, in consequence of K‘ien-lung’s 
1748 decree, had to leave Sz Ch‘wan, or at least to live a precarious sort 
of life whenever they ventured to pay short visits to their converts, Father 
André Ly, a native priest, took charge in their absence, and his diary for 
seventeen years (with a short break) describes his daily life, his travels, 
the ‘persecutions’ of the ‘praetors’ and ‘satellites,’ his sumptuary 
expenses, his steps to provide for worship, and soon. Things could not 
have been so very bad in China at this time, in spite of the prohibitions, 
for in the summer of 1758 a mission arrived in Peking‘from king Joseph 
of Portugal, and the envoy Pacheco offered to the emperor the thanks of 
his royal master for the great kindness shown to Portuguese subjects in 
China. André Ly, in his Sz Ch‘wan seclusion, of course knew nothing 
of this mission, or (probably) of the actual wording of the decrees above 
cited. 

Father Ly’s diary is upon the face of it manifestly true to the letter, 
allowance, of course, being made for his Christian bias when he assigns 
motives for action against Christians. But, in addition to that, his 
occasional allusions to contemporaneous political and historical matters 
and to local details are amply borne out by reference to standard Chinese 
history, or by comparison with the experiences of latter-day travellers: 
thus (p. 92) the epistola a Rege barbarorum Kin-tchuen ad Imperatorem 
Kien-long missa appears on recordin the Tung-hwa-luwh (Manchu Dynasty 
Decrees) as a letter from King Solopen of Kin-ch‘wan in Eastern Tibet 
(recently visited by the late Mrs. Bird Bishop) to the emperor K‘ien- 
lung. Ad gubernatorem oppidi Pa-hien sunt addicti (p. 280) strongly 
reminds the present writer of his own rescue from the rioters from the 
said gubernator’s successor in the year 1881, when, circa vesperam 
perveniens in Fou-thou-Kouan (p. 250), he was attacked by a super- 
stitious crowd outside Pa-hien (the official name of Ch‘ung-k‘ing, now 
a treaty port) at the village in question. 

As a faithful description of Chinese life and intrigue, Father Ly’s 
book possesses a high general value: as a record of religious work 
achieved and of Christian progress under difficulties, it possesses, of 
course, a still greater specific interest for the catholic missionaries—in 
fact for all devout catholics. It may be thought remarkable that a 
simple Chinese priest should keep his diary in almost faultless Latin; 
but it is the practice—and a very convenient one where so many con- 
flicting dialects and languages are spoken—for all Chinese converts of 
the higher education to speak Latin, and to correspond in that language 
with Europeans of all nationalities. E. H. Parker. 
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Correspondence of Willian. Pitt with Colonial Governors and Military 
and Naval Commissioners in America. Edited under the auspices 
of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America by 


GERTRUDE Setwyn Kimpatt. 2 vols. (New York: Macmillan. 
1906.) 


Tus book contains a selection of the most important documents, col- 
lected chiefly from the America and West Indies series in the Record 
Office, which illustrate the elder Pitt’s methods of conducting a campaign. 
All his despatches to commanders and governors in North America and 
the West Indies from December 1756 to his resignation in October 
1761 are here given, together with a large number of the reports and 
letters sent back to him ; so that the whole story is complete. The intro- 
duction is lucid and the notes admirably brief and pointed; while the 
material collected gives a picture of Pitt’s powers of practical administra- 
tion which is an absolute revelation. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that hitherto we have had largely to take on trust the extraordinary 
genius of this great minister for arousing enthusiasm and for getting 
work done. We all know the stories about his mastery of the house 
of commons and of the impression he made upon a man like Wolfe, 
but never before have we been able to take a connected view of his 
own actual office work. There is a story, which Herr von Ruville 
spends some labour in suggesting must be apocryphal, that Pitt himself 
wrote all orders for the navy and had them signed by the admiralty 
officials blindfold : it may not have been done exactly in this way, but at 
any rate it is clear from these despatches that Pitt himself gave the 
orders to admirals and generals as well as to colonial governors, and per- 
sonally attended to the minutest details necessary for an expedition which 
he had planned. He tells the admirals what ships they are to take, what 
they are to carry in them down to such matters as molasses and rum, 
when they are to start, and what they are to leave behind if necessary. 
Another point which comes out clearly from these records is that, while 
Pitt planned most exhaustively beforehand, he never worried his sub- 
ordinates after he had explained to them clearly what their task should be, 
but was content to leave the man on the spot to modify details according 
to circumstances. After carefully reading through these despatches one 
sees with a quite new comprehension how it was that Pitt’s genius 
aroused the enthusiasm of the soldiers, sailors, governors, and sulky colo- 
nials whom he enlisted for his schemes, and overcame difficulties which 
at first sight seemed almost insuperable. 

The mere difficulty of communication, not only between England and 
America, but among the different colonies themselves, was a serious 
obstacle to the rapid and coherent execution of any plan of campaign. 
Even when Pitt’s commanders happened to be at a seacoast town ready 
for the despatches as they came off the packet, they hardly ever received 
them less than six weeks after they were written, and sometimes in the 
winter months, the time of the most important orders, not for three 
months. If, as sometimes happened, the packet containing the original 
order foundered or was captured, the order would not be delivered by 
means of the duplicate or triplicate letter for an indefinite period later. 
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Again, if the letter had to be forwarded up country the delays of land 
transport were greater still. For example, the distance from Albany to 
the head of Lake George, for several years the military base of operations 
directed against Canada, was only 260 miles, and it must have been over 
a well-beaten road; but in September and October 1758 Amherst, in 
spite of forced marches, took three weeks to make the journey. The 
governors of the southern colonies of the two Carolinas and Georgia had 
to wait as long as five or six months for their despatches from London, 
and General Forbes when operating in Virginia complains that his 
letters sometimes take three months to reach him even from the coast 
towns of America. 

The difficulty of co-ordination caused by this absence of rapid inter- 
communication was still further increased by the entire want of 
cohesion among the different English colonies, and the unwillingness of 
some of them to fight for the defence even of their own territories. 
Those colonies that contributed fair supplies of men and money to the 
common cause jealously watched their neighbours and complained 
bitterly if they seemed more remiss in their contributions. Even those 
most forward in appreciation of the crisis created considerable annoyance 
to the imperial officers by refusing except under compulsion to billet the 
soldiers from the mother country during the winter months ; while three- 
quarters of Forbes’s difficulties in the expedition against Fort Duquesne 
arose from the criminal obstructiveness of the Pennsylvania Quakers, 
whose territory he was protecting. Moreover no colonial levy, however 
good, could be counted on from one year’s campaign to the next, as the 
assemblies would never vote men or money for longer than the current 
year’s summer and autumn months. Consequently the wearisome process 
of securing authority to raise troops and then of beating them up began 
afresh every spring before a start could be made in the operations. One 
colony, Maryland, steadily refused to vote any levies at all by taking 
advantage of an obscure quarrel between the two houses of the legislature, 
which forbade either to give way even in presence of the universal danger : 
while Virginia and the two Carolinas rendered very little help until they 
were forced to show some energy in self-defence against the Cherokee 
outbreak. 

The Indians generally, when Pitt first undertook the American problem, 
were in a very menacing attitude to the English. Like all savages, they 
bowed the knee to the winning cause, which at that time appeared to be 
that of France. Even the Six Nations occupying the territory between 
New England and the Lakes, who had hitherto always resisted the 
advances of the French, though not fully won over to that side, showed 
themselves distinctly lukewarm to the English ; while the tribes further 
south, such as the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, and even the 
Creeks of Georgia, became entirely out of hand. The savage forays 
resulting from this hostility were disastrous to the more defenceless 
pioneers on our western borders, while the loss of Indian auxiliaries, 
though they were not so important, except to inspire terror in pitched 
battles, was severely felt in backwood skirmishes and scouting expeditions. 

Lastly, the military commanders sent out from England were of the 
type which the British army seems generally to breed during the fat years 
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of peace before the nation has warmed up to its duties: conscientious, 
plodding men animated with the best intentions, but dull, unenterprising, 
and tactless, with a gift for creating discontent, and a greater terror to 
their own side than to the enemy. Such were Braddock, Webb, 
Abercromby, and Loudoun, the three last of whom Pitt inherited from his 
predecessors. 

On the other hand, the French, in spite of their comparatively small 
numbers, had many points in their favour. They knew exactly what they 
wanted and had a definite policy for attaining it. They had a first-class 
general in Montcalm, who was assisted by capable lieutenants, and they 
had no trouble about semi-independent colonies discussing whether 
they would defend their own territories or not. Consequently their army 
was homogeneous and well led. Strategically, both for attack and defence, 
they were in the better position, for they occupied points of vantage on 
easy lines of communication almost in the heart of the English territories, 
and could always, if pressed, concentrate on the immensely strong line of 
the St. Lawrence, of which Louisburg, Ticonderoga, Fort Duquesne, and 
Niagara were the outer bastions. 

Had there been no compensating advantages to all these difficulties, 
it would have gone hard even for a Pitt to achieve success. But the 
moles, a8 so often in our history, was good, though it required a mens 
agitans. The fleet, even in the last unfortunate war, had shown its 
worth with Anson in his tour round the world and off Cape Finisterre, 
and had bred admirals like Pocock, Boscawen, Saunders, and Hawke, who 
responded nobly to the statesman’s inspiration. The army had no such 
commanders at its head in 1756, but even then the raw material was not 
amiss, as Dettingen and Fontenoy had amply proved and as Pitt soon 
discovered when he put it to the test. Wolfe and Amherst are known 
to all, and this book adds little to the just reputation of the one for fiery 
heroism and of the other for cautious sureness. Other soldiers less 
known, however; can here speak for themselves: Forbes, the hero 
of Fort Duquesne; Murray, the youngest of Wolfe’s brigadiers, and 
not unworthy of his chief; Crump and Melville and Monckton; and 
Rogers, a colonial, able to beat the best Indian scouts at their own war- 
fare. Lastly, the colonials, though unsatisfactory as a whole, showed in 
some instances remarkable zeal and patriotism. Massachusetts above all, 
influenced no doubt partly by its energetic governor Pownall, responded 
nobly to every call made upon its men or its purse. In the years from 
1757 to 1760 it levied 1,800, 7,000, 6,500 and 5,000 men respectively, 
thus alone contributing in each year about a third of the total colonial 
forces, at a cost of about 80,000/. a year, besides fitting out a small war- 
ship and keeping up garrisons and scouting parties. Governor Dobbs 
also, of North Carolina, though singularly unsuccessful in his efforts to 
raise levies, must have comforted Pitt by his single-minded admiration 
for bis chief's successes and his hearty enunciation of protestant senti- 
ments. 

There is much else of interest to notice in this collection did space 
permit. Merely for the story of the conquest of Canada it is worth 
reading: how in the first year Loudoun quarrelled with colonials and 
wasted his fine army drilling and planting cabbages at Halifax instead of 
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attacking Louisburg; how Louisburg fell to Amherst in the second, and 
Forbes made his heroic march to Fort Duquesne, while Abercromby the 
commander-in-chief, the last remnant of the old bad tribe of generals, 
entangled himself hopelessly round Ticonderoga: of Wolfe’s conquest of 
Quebec and death in 1759, and of Murray’s gallant defence there against 
de Lévis in 1760, with the reduction of Montreal and of all Canada. The 
history of the capture of Guadaloupe and Dominica and of their successful 
administration by military officers may also here be read, and then the 
plan of attack on Martinique, before the story breaks off abruptly; for 
when Amherst’s last letter was written to Pitt, the great minister had 
already retired nearly two months. 

In conclusion, it may not seem ungracious to suggest one or two 
improvements. Miss Kimball rarely gives the annexures to despatches, 
quite rightly no doubt in most cases, but she even omits them in 
cases where they are really not less interesting than the despatches 
themselves. The gravest omission in this respect is of Governor 
Pownall’s memorial attached to his despatch of 15 January 1758, an 
indispensable document for the comprehension of the relative positions 
of French, English, and Indians at the beginning of the war. It is true 
that it is very lengthy and has already been printed—with thirty-eight of 
the letters here given by Miss Kimball—in Thackeray’s Life of Lord 
Chatham, but it is a pity not to have made this collection as complete as 
possible. Again a letter is given (vol. i. 337) alluding to correspondence 
enclosed about disputes with the Spaniards on the question of the 
Mosquito shore: without these enclosures, which are to be found in the 
Record Office, the letter is hardly intelligible. The dispute was not one of 
great importance, but either the enclosures should have been printed or 
the letter omitted altogether. We have also noted a few other omis- 
sions of the same character. Space was no doubt a consideration, but, 
on the other hand, space might well have been saved by summarising 
some of the despatches to the southern governors, which are in great part 
duplicates of those to the northern governors, instead of invariably printing 
both in full. A good map accurately showing all the places mentioned 
would also have been a great boon. It might well have taken the place 
of the worthless contemporary map reproduced in vol. i. Finally—to 
mention very small matters—it would have been a great convenience if 
the numbering attached to the letters in the table of contents had also 
been given in the text, and if a table showing at a glance the various 
governors of the different colonies had been added. Basin WIn.iams. 


Gedenkstukken der Algemeene Geschiedenis van Nederland van 1795 tot 
1840. Uitegeven door Dr. H. T. CopeENBRANDER. Part II. (1795-1798.) 
(The Hague: Nijhoff. 1906.) 

Tus is Dr. Colenbrander’s second volume—there are to be ten in all—and 

the documents given cover the period from the flight of the prince of 

Orange and the recognition by France of the Batavian republic down to 

and including the establishment of a constitution on the French model 

in the first half of 1798. The volume is divided into five parts. The 
first (pp. 1-247) contains French reports, chiefly those of Noél, who was 
the first ambassador sent by the directory to Holland, and those of 
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Delacroix, who was sent to take his place when it appeared that Noél was 
not pushing on the establishment of the new constitution sufficiently. 
Delacroix accordingly brought about the coup d'état of 22 January 1798, 
by which the Jacobin party came into power. They did not hold it long, 
as they were dispossessed in June, but the constitution introduced in 
January remained. Though unworthy to rule, the Jacobins’ tenure of 
power was not marked in Holland by the excesses which disgraced them in 
France. The second part (pp. 247-356) contains Prussian reports, chiefly 
the correspondence of Bielfeld, who stayed on at the Hague in an acting 
capacity during these years. There are also some reports by Bosset, an 
agent of various of the smaller German states. These papers are written 
in French. The third part (pp. 357-480) contains English reports, 
chiefly those of Robert Barclay, who under cover of financial or 
commercial business furnished information with regard to affairs in 
Holland to Lord Grenville, and of Charles Bentinck. Some ofthe latter 
have been already published in the Grenville papers. The other papers 
in these first three parts have been taken from the various public record 
offices. The fourth part contains documents of a Batavian origin (pp. 
481-817). These naturally do not form a regular series, like the diplomatic 
correspondence in the earlier parts of the book, but are a miscellaneous 
lot of papers having only a certain unity of subject. Every view except 
that of the Orange party is represented. The correspondence of the 
Orange party, including that of the prince himself and his son, is given 
in the last part (pp. 818-1011). The papers in part iv. are naturally very 
largely concerned with the coup d’état of 22 January 1798 and the sub- 
sequent overthrow of the Jacobin government on 12 June following, 
those of the last part with the policy and vain hopes of the exiled house 
of Orange. Throughout these years the Orange party, excluded from 
influence in Holland and unable to secure any effectual assistance from 
abroad, were unable to do anything of importance. The papers in the 
last two parts are some of them written in Dutch and some in French. 
The documents are preceded by an excellent introduction, which, 
though Dr. Colenbrander disclaims the intention of writing a history, 
gives a good general view and serves usefully to elucidate the correspond- 
ence. He points out that the people received their new constitution with- 
out enthusiasm ; the majority, indeed, seem to have been at heart partisans 
of the house of Orange, and it was only the active support given by 
the French to the Jacobin party which secured the settlement of the 
constitution: without French intervention it seemed as if nothing but an 
interminable discussion would have resulted among a people who were 
for a great part more interested in preserving their provincial freedom 
than in the establishment of a republic which should be like the French 
state, one and indivisible. Indeed Dr. Colenbrander observes that the 
revolution in the Netherlands was not so much remarkable for the vigour 
of its performances as for the feebleness of the opposition which it 
excited. Want of faith, he says, in the old order must be great before a 
people tolerates revolution, but in the Netherlands this faith was moribund. 


The book has a good index, and has evidently been compiled with 
eare throughout. H. LamBeer. 
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Madame Récamier et ses Amis. Par Epovarp Herriot. 2 vols. 
(Paris: Plon. 1904.) 


M. Herriot’s book is very interesting, although perhaps it rather satis- 
fies our curiosity than adds much that is material to our knowledge of 
Madame Récamier and her friends. Madame de Staél, Benjamin Constant, 
the ‘worthy Ballanche,’ Mathieu and Adrien de Montmorency, J. J. 
Ampére, Chateaubriand, Madame Récamier herself, and the other cha- 
racters eminent in society, literature, or art to whom we are introduced 
have been so fully discussed and described by critics, historians, and 
writers of memoirs, so many volumes of their letters have been published, 
that but little of importance about them that is both new and true is 
left for the most careful research to discover. Yet M. Herriot has had 
access to documents hitherto unused, and his graphic touches complete, 
though they may not materially alter, the picture we are able to form of 
Madame de Staél’s storm-swept circle and of the more placid salon of 
Madame Récamier. Madame de Staél is the greatest name in French 
literature during the Napoleonic epoch, for though Chateaubriand had 
greater skill in the arrangement of words she surpassed him in width of 
vision and intellectual depth and sincerity. She was generous, faithful 
in friendship, and possessed of so many excellent qualities that we are 
more disposed to weep than to laugh at the tragi-comedy of her loves 
with Benjamin Constant, the ignoble conclusion of which is told at some 
length by M. Herriot, in extracts, for the most part, from the correspon- 
dence of Rosalie de Constant. We are at first disposed to blame the 
author for introducing such a description as that of Corinne prone on 
the stairs in shameless disorder after pursuing her Benjamin to his 
sister’s home. The picture is too unpleasing; it shocks the reverence 
due to genius, and we feel that respect for their common womanhood 
should have restrained the pen of the writer. But M. Herriot probably 
intends the unbridled sensibility of Madame de Staél, who followed 
wherever her feelings might lead, to be a foil to the self-restraint and 
sweet reasonableness of Madame Récamier. Perhaps a somewhat simi- 
lar explanation may account for what would otherwise appear the un- 
necessarily copious extracts from the letters of Mathieu de Montmorency 
and the bon Ballanche. The constancy of Montmorency’s tender and 
anxious friendship, the unselfish and lifelong devotion of Ballanche 
throw into relief the egotism of Chateaubriand, who, proud of the im- 
pression he had made on a heart hitherto obdurate, first sought to add 
one more to the many victims who, Semele-like, had been consumed by 
his Olympian ardours, and in later years sought consolation for the much 
resented outrages of time in her unselfish friendship and admiring 
devotion. 

As a biography of Madame Récamier M. Herriot’s book supplements 
rather than takes the place of the Souvenirs et Correspondance published 
by Madame Lenormant. The admirers of Madame Récamier will be glad 
to find that the pleasing features in the portrait drawn by her adopted 
daughter owe but little to filial piety. The fair Juliet was indeed a 
remarkable woman. She had been educated by a frivolous mother, who 
taught her that to dress her hair and to display her brilliant beauty to 
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the greatest advantage was the most serious business of life. Her father 
was a handsome, weak, good-natured simpleton. She was married when 
only sixteen to a man old enough to be her father, who was never her 
husband in more than name. M. Récamier, an easy-going man of 
pleasure, was no sure guide for a young girl suddenly launched into the 
society of the directory, where profligacy was no longer veiled under a 
refined decency of manners nor luxury restrained by good taste. 
M. Herriot, it is true, confirms Madame Lenormant’s assertion that her 
aunt held aloof from the assemblies in which Madame Tallien and 
Joséphine Beauharnais set the fashion in diaphanous dress. It was only 
in 1798 that Récamier bought Necker’s house and that his wife’s salon 
began to be frequented by the best of the rising men of the new régime, 
by the Montmorencys, Lamoignons, and others of the returned émigrés, 
and by the literary friends of Madame de Staél. It was, and remained 
to the end, neutral ground, on which men of all parties met, disarmed by 
the tactful charm of their hostess. Yet after reading M. Herriot’s book 
we feel that there was some justification for the suspicious dislike with 
which Napoleon regarded her salon. It was in her house that Bernadotte 
had attempted to persuade Moreau to take more vigorous action against 
their Corsican rival, and although Junot and other Bonapartists were 
among her friends her greatest intimates either stood sullenly aloof or 
hardly concealed their enmity to the government. Nearly every man 
who was admitted to the friendship of Madame Récamier passed through 
a phase of passionate adoration, more or less serious. She was not dis- 
pleased that it should be so, for although she never accepted she never 
drove away a lover. Nor, with the exception of the frivolous Lucien 
Buonaparte, did she ever lose one. She converted her suitors into friends, 
a metamorphosis more deserving our wonder than that wrought by Circe. 
It is surprising that in playing so dangerous a game she should have lost 
neither her good name nor her peace of mind. The fact seems to have 
been that although, as Sainte-Beuve remarks, she had a genius for 
friendship, although her sympathy was ready and her affections constant, 
reason in her predominated over feeling. She was by nature ‘ unmoved, 
cold, and to temptation slow.’ 

How little she had of that ‘ sensibility’ then so fashionable that not 
to possess it was a reproach we may learn from an interesting auto- 
biographical fragment given by M. Herriot (i. 68), in which she tells the 
story of her first acquaintance with the duke of Laval, Adrien de Mont- 
morency. They began a sentimental flirtation. She thought that 
neither of them was sufficiently miserable; she was disappointed that 


they should have little to say to each other which all the world might 
not hear. 


Je m’en dédommageais en m’exagérant, quand j’étais seule, le penchant 
que je ressentais. J’attendais M. de M.-chez moi quand je savais qu’il me 
désirait ailleurs... . Je me créais des torts pour avoir des scrupules. Je 
supposais des luttes afin d’éprouver des agitations, et je parvins de la sorte 4 
m’inspirer quelque chose qui ressemblait un peu au remords. J’en profitai bien 
vite pour introduire dans nos relations ces difficultés et ces douleurs qui devaient 
en faire partie. Je fermai subitement ma porte 4 M. de M. et j’eus la satisfac- 
tion de souffrir beaucoup, plus méme que je n’aurais osé} m’en flatter. . 
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Enfin j’avais combattu, j’avais vaincu, j’avais immolé le penchant au devoir; 
j’étais triste, abbattue, mélancolique. 


Evidently even when playing with edged tools this lady ran no very 
great danger. Yet twice at least the transmutation of lover into friend 
was not accomplished without some disturbance of her own peace of 
mind. Her heart was touched, and she had to tranquillise and chasten 
her own as well as her lover’s feelings. Youth, royal rank, and respectful 
ardour in the one case, in the other universally acknowledged literary 
pre-eminence, political celebrity, and a rare power of seduction were hard to 
resist. Yet after a short hesitation Madame Récamier refused to become 
the wife of Prince Augustus of Prussia. Her husband would have con- 
sented to a divorce, but he had just lost his fortune, and she shrank from 
depriving him of such countenance and comfort as her society could give. 
And when the suit of Chateaubriand was too hotly pressed she secured 
her peace of mind and her dignity by an absence of eighteen months in 
Italy. It detracts but little from the wisdom of this course if, according 
to M. Herriot, her resolution was strengthened by resentment at the 
infidelity of her much protesting lover. We learn much from M. Herriot 
about the intrigues by means of which Chateaubriand sought to secure 
the objects of his political ambition. All that we are told increases our 
admiration for the tact with which Madame Récamier retained the 
friendship of Mathieu de Montmorency and prevented any breach between 
him and Chateaubriand, whom he must have known to have repaid his 
good services, obtained through her mediation, by treacherous ingrati- 
tude. Montmorency, it is true, was a Christian and a gentleman. 

M. Herriot tells us more than previous biographers about the younger 
generation of Madame Récamier’s admirers. To her it might truly have 
been said pubes tibi crescit omnis, though mothers had no need to 
tremble when their sons fell under her charm. As in the case of 
J.J. Ampére, whose love, M. Herriot remarks, was that d’un jeune 
littérateur en quéte d’une chimére, she showed no distaste for philandering 
with a man of half her age; yet she knew how by slow degrees to tame 
the romantic ardours of her adorer till only so much glow remained as 
might suffice to give a tender interest to friendship. 

M. Herriot in his modest introduction says that he has attempted to 
apply a sound historical method in his researches, and he is generally 
impartial and scrupulous in the use of his authorities, relying chiefly on 
letters as the most trustworthy evidence obtainable. Yet he occasionally 
accepts the statements of rather questionable witnesses : e.g. of the secret 
agents of Lewis XVIII, and of the memoirs of the vicomte de Reiset, on 
whose authority we are told that the gallantries of Prince Augustus of 
Prussia repeatedly provoked the severe admonitions of Frederick II. 
If so, since when the great king died in 1786 the prince was only six 
years old, he must have been a very precocious Don Juan. As in the 
ease of so many French books, we have to regret the absence of an 
index, but, on the other hand, have reason to be grateful for a very full 
and useful bibliographical chapter. P. F. Winter. 
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Correspondance du Comte de la Forest, 1808-1813. Publiée par Gzor- 
FROY DE GRANDMAISON. Vol. I.: Avril 1808-Janvier 1809. (Paris: 
Picard. 1905.) 


Taxis volume is the first of a series dealing with the diplomatic career of 
one of Napoleon’s chief ambassadors. It has been published for the 
Société d’Histoire Contemporaine, and has been prefaced by a bio- 
graphical notice of the count. He was born at Aire-sur-la-Lys, in Artois, 
in 1756, and in early manhood proceeded to the United States in the suite 
of the ambassador M. de la Luzerne. He returned to France in 1792, 
but speedily made his way back to the republic of the west. There he 
became closely attached to Talleyrand, whose fortunes he thenceforth 
followed, even when that diplomatist entered once more into the political 
arena in France. Like Talleyrand and Reinhard he brought to the 
diplomatic service of the French republic the traditions and experience 
of the men of the old monarchy. This he showed during his tenure of 
office at Munich, Ratisbon, and Berlin. It is to be wished that his 
despatches dealing with Prussian affairs in 1803-7 had formed part of the 
present collection, for they deal with the vacillations of Prussian policy, 
which were so fateful for the Hohenzollerns and for the cause of Euro- 
pean independence. In March 1808 he received an intimation that 
Madrid was to be his new embassy ; and he arrived there in time to see 
the strange events that accompanied the entry of Murat into Madrid, the 
national rising, the arrival of King Joseph and his flight northwards to 
Burgos and Vittoria. These are the events described in the present volume. 

Both the emperor and Murat had a high opinion of the talents and 
prudence of the ambassador. Napoleon recommended him to Murat 
as un homme de mérite et qui est propre ad tout. Certainly he was a 
clever and supple diplomatist, but his despatches show no very keen 
insight into the situation in Spain. On arriving at Madrid early in April 
1808 he was deeply impressed by the enthusiasm of the people of the 
capital for the French; and his eyes were opened but very slowly to the 
real feelings of the populace. His inference respecting the rising of the 
men of Madrid on 2 May was that it détrwisait sans retour les ressources 
du parti de Ferdinand. He looked on the national rising as merely 
passing ferment which would easily be repressed by French troops, or 
would die away of itselfas the time of harvest approached. Above all 
he believed that the arrival of King Joseph would calm the spirits of the 
populace ; and he quoted with warm approval the mot of a Francophile 
Spaniard, L’Espagne est le pays de Europe ow l'on croit le plus a la 
présence réelle (p. 89). The news of Baylen aroused him from these 
dreams, and he had to follow Joseph quickly to Burgos and Vittoria. 
At the latter town he received a new commission from the emperor— 
namely, to act as his envoy at the court of King Joseph, who received him 
very coldly in his new capacity (p. 297). The events of the rest of the 
year are set forth in the remainder of the volume, with the bias which is to 
be expected in an ardent admirer of the emperor. The volume closes with 
the bulletins which La Forest issued at Madrid after its reoccupation by 
the French. It is regrettable that the editor, who has in general done 
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his work with equal accuracy and thoroughness, should state, in the 
table of contents of the events of January 1809, that Soult attacked Sir 
John Moore’s army during its embarkation. J. Hotnanp Rose. 


The Civil War in the United States, 1861-1865. By W. B. Woop and 
Major Epmonps, R.E. (London: Methuen. 1905.) 


To compress into little more than 500 pages the events of five years, 
naval and military, spread over an area of which the diagonal is about 
1,000 miles, is a task of unusual difficulty. Our authors have to treat as 
a connected whole a vast struggle of which the most critical campaigns 
were fought, at Vicksburg and at Gettysburg, 900 miles apart. They 
have to give us a great deal of detail, and yet they have to present to us 
the pieces as part of the whole. Probably very few students of war could 
say without reference to a table of events and dates that Vicksburg was 
surrendered the very day that the confederates began to retreat after the 
terrible repulse at Gettysburg. Now this volume is designed to put 
before us the relation between the fighting in the western and central 
theatres of the war and that in the eastern theatre, tracing the important 
features of the river war, the fall of New Orleans and of Vicksburg, the 
severance of the confederacy from its recruiting ground in Texas and the 
prairie territories, the consequent concentration of the federal strength 
upon the Tennessee in the central theatre, down to Sherman’s great march 
to the sea and Thomas’s crowning victory of Nashville. Then, and not 
till then, Lee’s defence collapsed in Virginia. Monographs cannot 
present to us this picture. Even the late Colonel Henderson’s classic 
work on Stonewall Jackson gives only one point of view. But Mr. Wood 
and Major Edmonds have done what a whole series of able monographs 
would fail to do, taken us from one point to another until we feel that we 
can understand the main features; and this is done in a single volume. 
Only one criticism here occurs to us. The naval operations are described 
quite at the end of the book, from p. 467 onwards, and the fall of New 
Orleans is barely mentioned on p. 248. If Farragut’s ascent of the 
Mississippi had been related in its right place, according to date— April 
1862, two months before Lee and Jackson fell on McLellan in eastern 
Virginia, the same month when Grant was working down the Tennessee 
towards the Middle Mississippi, and fourteen months before his advance 
on Vicksburg—the sense of perspective would have been satisfied. It is 
of less importance that the attacks upon Charleston are in the same late 
chapter, together with the federal occupation by sea of isolated positions 
on the coast of North and South Carolina. 

If Englishmen are to draw profit from such works, a reviewer would like 
to recommend the study of this war-—in this volume rather than in the 
monographs, for it sums up many important questions—to the politician 
not less than the historian. England is vitally concerned on the questions 
of preparation for war and civilian control. The men of 1899 need to 
study America rather than Germany. A definite problem was before 
Bismarck and a clear duty before Moltke, and each had the time and the 
means for preparation; Prussian officers were imbued with the teaching 
of Clausewitz, and things went right because the commanders of corps 
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knew what to do, especially in face of an unenterprising enemy ; the line 
of attack was marked out by natural geography, and the area of opera- 
tions was confined, whether in Bohemia or in Alsace-Lorraine. Lincoln 
had to face a sudden storm, he had a mere handful of West Point officers, 
he had to create armies of men who had no traditions, and the war was 
not confined to Virginia. But for all his faults Lincoln’s fame is secure. 
We ask if McLellan, unfettered by civilian control, could have done 
better, or if Grant’s grasp of the main problems could have been antici- 
pated when the war began. On the other hand President Davis’s fatal 
restraint upon Lee had far-reaching results. The cause of the con- 
federacy depended on the extent to which initial success could be 
utilised. Davis lost his chance, and then Lincoln’s tenacity prevailed. 
But it was tenacity based on the knowledge of the resources of the north 
in men and material; given time, the right stuff could be turned out by 
a nation which has a genius for mechanics. Here we think that our 
authors have failed to press home their argument. We want more facts 
of the superiority of the northerners in equipment, the nature and range of 
their weapons, the ability of their workshops to cope with the demand. 
At first it appeared that they merely manufactured good rifles for the 
confederates to pick up from the field of battle. Yet mechanical know- 
ledge very soon turned out the ‘ Monitor,’ and, when she went down, a 
swarm of improved ‘ Monitors,’ besides the gunboats which won control of 
the Middle Mississippi. The confederate ironclads failed not only from 
inferiority of technical knowledge, but from lack of material. The north 
had the iron and coal and the artificers; the south in vain tried to make 
good engines and armour-plates out of what was practically a lot of scrap 
iron. Such facts, difficult indeed to collect, are wanted in the history of 
this war as much as facts concerning the continental system in the 
Napoleonic wars. Next we think of the supply of men and the question 
of straggling. The American national tradition was wrong; ever since 
the war of independence untrained and badly organised levies were pre- 
ferred to regulars. But Lincoln persevered. The importance of training 
and discipline is as clearly marked in this war as in the autumn cam- 
paigns of 1870, when a similar bad tradition, caused by ignorance of the 
issues of 1792 and 1798, made Frenchmen think that to have a republic 
was in itself a promise of victory. Details of organisation, of the quality 
of the troops engaged, whether Virginians or Texans, from Wisconsin or 
New England, of the waste and exhaustion of Lee’s and Jackson’s 
veterans, and similar points would have been invaluable, but we 
acknowledge that to procure them would have been a lengthy and 
difficult task. 

When we turn to the descriptions of the battles we are forced to 
appreciate the restraint which the authors have put upon themselves. 
With an immense amount of material from which to work they have 
satisfactorily condensed. The most difficult chapters to follow are those 
on the Peninsular campaign, where condensation has tended to produce 
obscurity. Where there are disputed points notes are added, as after the 
accounts of Shiloh, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. The difficulties 
that beset both McLellan and Lee are shown, and the battle on the 
Antietam, a very critical engagement, receives as much care as Gettys- 
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burg. Of course the Shenandoah valley campaigns figure prominently, 
and in a history of the war as a whole we find, as we have the right to 
expect, the victories of Sheridan as a pendant to those of Jackson after an 
interval of two years. But all the fighting along the Shenandoah is 
naturally connected with the main events in Virginia ; Cedar Creek is 
only fifty miles from Manasses. The merit of the book is that, between 
the same covers, it give us the campaigns on the Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi pari passw with those on the Shenandoah and 
James. The vastness of the area makes us realise the nature of the 
struggle. It was unique of its kind, because the Seven Years’ War, 
though spread out over a greater surface, was less intense and the 
interests of the competing nations were very different, and the Napoleonic 
wars were great through the number of the countries concerned. But 
here was a struggle over a vast area, one single point was at issue, and 
the combatants were of one race and speech, and fought until, owing to 
the very immensity, the South was exhausted and collapsed, ‘ nibbled 
away at all sides and ends.’ 

While we thus praise the general conception we need not criticise 
style. If solid information has to be compressed within certain limits 
we do not want fine writing. It is enough to say that the book can be 
read with pleasure, but we have to read slowly and closely. The maps 
are satisfactory, but detailed plans of the positions at the second battle 
of Manasses and at Fredericksburg are missing. The retrospect in the 
concluding chapter is very much to the point ; here we have the contrast 
between Lincoln and Davis. Lee of course stands out prominently, and 
we see his power of taking the measure of his opponents, also Jackson’s 
genius and Longstreet’s slowness to understand and play up to Lee’s 
ideas. On the other hand it is pathetic to follow Lincoln’s first efforts 
to find the right man, and pleasant to recognise Meade’s patriotic co- 
operation with Grant when he might have stood on his dignity on being 
superseded in spite of his services at Gettysburg. The author’s sense 
of the value of each general’s work is conspicuous. They sum up Grant 
when they say that ‘ his true objective was not so much Richmond as the 
army of North Virginia . . . “Wherever Lee goes, there you will go 
too.”’’ Meanwhile Sherman, and then Thomas, were by their move- 
ments out west making the final triumph secure. J. E. Morris. 


International Law. By L. Oppennem, LL.D. Vol. 1., Peace; Vol. IL, 
War. (London: Longmans. 1905, 1906.) 


Commerce in War. By L. A. AtHertEy-Jonzs, K.C., M.P., assisted by 
Hueu H. L. Betxot, D.C.L. (London: Methuen. 1907.) 


Dr. OPPENHEIM describes his treatise as a book for students, written by 
a teacher, and he indicates that his classes at the London School of 
Economics are largely composed of persons who have no legal training. 
These circumstances account for the form of his exposition: he founds 
himself on the best systematic works, both English and foreign; a brief 
but adequate list of authorities is placed at the beginning of each section. 
The practitioner may perhaps prefer a treatise with a larger admixture of 
case-law; but we have no book which can more safely be recommended 
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to an industrious student who wishes to master principles before apply- 
ing them. The general arrangement is admirable; the style is careful, 
though sometimes a little cumbrous. Solid merit is the distinguishing 
characteristic of these volumes, and we hope that new editions will be 
called for. When Dr. Oppenheim has the opportunity, he may add to 
the interest of his book by giving us a larger number of illustrative 
cases ; he can make room for them by shortening some disquisitions 
which are more necessary in the lecture-room than they are on the 
printed page. 

Commerce in war is a subject for practising lawyers, and Mr. Atherley- 
Jones is well qualified to deal with the numerous questions which have 
been contested in the courts. He has given a large volume to one part 
of the field covered by Dr. Oppenheim’s treatise, and he is thus enabled 
to give a full account of treaties, ordinances, and decided cases. Great 
wars and revolutions always produce a crop of litigation ; indeed, a fairly 
complete history of Europe and America might be put together out of 
materials gathered from the trackless wilderness of the Reports. The 
frank interchange of criticism between the lawyers of different countries 
lends a certain liveliness to the subject, and Mr. Atherley-Jones has 
given his views on certain well-known decisions and executive orders 
with trenchant vigour. His book will certainly be welcomed by his own 
profession ; it is noticed here only as a book which deals with a subject 
which may be regarded as a by-product of history. T. Raueicn. 


Manuel de Bibliographie Biographique et d’Iconographie des Femmes 
célébres. Par un vieux Bibliophile [A. UNeneri1]. (Turin: Roux. 
1892-1906.) 


A DETAILED examination of Signor Ungherini’s remarkable book serves 
to modify in no small degree the impression that may well be formed on 
a first inspection. The substantial merits outweigh beyond all com- 
parison some real weaknesses, such as catch the eye at once and are likely 
to assume undue importance until the strong points of the work become 
familiar. The Bibliography of Lives and Memoirs of Famous Women of 
all Countries and all Times, including correspondence, and in a few cases 
fiction which is biographical, occupies in the aggregate about nine-tenths 
of the three volumes. The book obviously grew beyond all expectation 
on the author’s hands. The first volume, issued in 1892, was meant to 
be complete in itself; the second, entitled ‘ Supplément,’ is dated 1900; 
and when the author was compiling the third, which appeared in 1906 
as a ‘Second et dernier Supplément,’ he wisely added an elaborate ‘ Index 
alphabétique ou Répertoire général des femmes citées dans la Bio- 
Bibliographie, avec additions et rectifications.’ In fact the index is a 
third supplement as well; it adds many new names, and, as the author 
avows most frankly, serves to amend a serious fault—the fact that the 
alphabetical lists of names in volumes i., ii., and iii. are in the main 
independent of each other. The index is so well planned and so carefully 
executed that the present writer, after practical trial of it, gave up his 
original opinion as to any serious inconvenience being caused by the 
arrangement of the matter of the Bibliographie. The reader turns at 
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once to the information required, without any baffling uncertainties, and 
the one necessity is to remember the author’s reiterated advice: ‘ Always 
begin with the index.’ It is true that five pages of ‘ Additions’ follow the 
index, but no one will quarrel with the passion for completeness which 
prompted this small inconsistency of method. 

In dealing with well-known historical names the Bibliographie is 
probably at its best. English titles have no doubt been a difficulty, and 
other slips are not entirely absent (for instance, the husband of Emma 
Lyon is styled ‘ Lord W. Hamilton’; Margaret Drummond, who died in 
1501, is said to have been the mistress of ‘James VI of Scotland,’ and 
Mary Seton to have died ‘after 1675’); but the great books seem to be 
duly noted, and in the case of names which are not English—and by no 
means in these only—a comparison with the British Museum Catalogue, 
including its Supplement, gives a vivid impression of the great inde- 
pendent value cf this book. The author tells us that a contributor has 
sent him a complete list of German publications on his subject from 1850, 
and French and Italian historical writers are very fully represented. The 
lists of portraits, whether paintings or engravings, which are subjoined 
to many of the lists of lives will save much trouble; the few that I was 
able to examine seemed satisfactory. 

There is evidence of a most strenuous effort to make the Bibliographie 
exhaustive, especially by bringing it up to date. Numerous references are 
given to books published in 1905, and, within the limits prescribed by his 
design, the author’s industry has won a remarkable success. Any one will 
readily discover that some prominent names are wanting, but I found 
that in the cases investigated the same explanation was almost always 
applicable—that is, that no lives of the persons omitted were to be found 
by ordinary means, except indeed in encyclopedias and the like, which 
Signor Ungherini as a rule does not quote (1. ix). This was the case 
with eight out of nine literary names of some prominence noted as missing, 
and a ‘ privately printed’ memoir was all I could find forthe ninth. The 
list of artists is possibly less complete, and that of great ladies who were 
leaders of society. The great majority of the references are to substantial 
books, old and new. The Dictionary of National Biography is quoted 
at times, but rarely, and no systematic use seems to have been made of 
it. Numerous collections of short lives have been ransacked, and a 
certain amount of periodical literature, chiefly, but not altogether, of the 
weightier kind. In a few cases a reference is given to an article in a 
newspaper. Some slight touch of the accidental does no doubt appear 
in the choice of authorities; the cause is probably the same as in the 
great A.L.A. Portrait Index, lately issued—that something must un- 
avoidably be left to the free choice of volunteer helpers. 

Nothing has been said as yet of the three minor sections of the book, 
which, in spite of undoubted imperfections, have an extraordinary value 
of their own. A hundred pages or so are devoted to lists of (1) biogra- 
phical books of all countries, (2) books on portraits, and (8) books on 
autographs. The author has spread his net widely: a surprising number 
of books on his special theme have been collected, but he has taken a 
large view, and has not confined himself here to books which deal ex- 
clusively or principally with names of women. Biographical works are 
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grouped in a convenient way as ‘General’ and ‘ National or Local,’ the 
latter being placed under heads—‘ Allemagne,’ ‘ Amérique,’ ‘ Turquie,’ 
etc. None of these lists are included in the index, but their comparative 
brevity, with the classification of the items, prevents any great incon- 
venience. About the books on portraits one can only say that the lists 
are exceedingly helpful ; the amount of information not readily accessible 
elsewhere is immense; and I for one have reason to be sincerely grateful 
to the compiler. At the same time some defects are surprising. There 
is no mention, for instance, of Lund’s Danske Malede Portreter, or, 
among English books, of Mr. Cust’s Illustrated Catalogue of the National 
Portrait Gallery, or of many illustrated works on miniatures—the cata- 
logue issued by the Burlington Fine Arts Club, or the works of Dr. 
Propert, Dr. Williamson, Mr. Foster, and others. Even a reference to a 
magazine article by Mr. Foster is obscured by a freak of the compositor : 
the explanation of ‘Miniature printing’ (ii. 605) as a variant for 
‘ painting’ seems plausible. 

The printer, indeed, has a good deal to answer for. English spelling 
has often been a stumbling-block, that of English proper names most of 
all. The author too explains that he has often had to trust, without 
verification of details, to information just as it was sent to him. But 
slips like ‘Great Toughts’ or ‘ vit’ or ‘ Vorrall’ are not likely to mis- 
lead, nor even ‘ Brénte,’ which alternates with ‘Bronté;’ more serious, 
perhaps, are ‘ Barret Browing’ and the ‘Gaston Letters.’ The printer 
is much more at home in French, Italian, and German. The typography 
is good: the page is not unduly crowded; and the book can be used with 
comfort. It may fall short of being an authority to quote with perfect 
confidence in the accuracy of all details, but yet it will be found invalu- 
able as saving time and labour. T. W. Jackson. 


Les Sources de l Histoire de France, des Origines aux Guerres d’Italie. 
Par Aucuste Motinter, Professeur & l’Ecole Nationale des Chartes. 


IlI-V. Vi: ‘Table Générale.’ Par Louis Ponary. (Paris: Picard. 
1903-6.) 


In October 1902 this Review briefly noticed the first two volumes of 
M. Molinier’s admirable work (vol. xviii. p.816). Before dealing with the 
remainder we waited for the appearance of the general index, which, 
owing to the sudden death of the author, was undertaken and has now 
been completed by Monsieur Louis Polain. Vol. iii., which appeared in 
1903, deals with the later Capetians from 1180 to 1828; vol. iv., in- 
cluding a provisional index, is devoted to the Valois, and vol. v., includ- 
ing a similar index, contains a copious general introduction, and covers 
the period 1461-94. Vols. iv. and v. both appeared in 1904. Vol. v. was 
carefully revised by M. Charles Bémont. 

This handbook, as to the erudition, lucidity, and information of which 
all scholars are agreed, does honour to French scholarship in general and 
to the Ecole des Chartes in particular. The ‘General Introduction’ is a 
masterpiece of historical criticism, in which the author studies the evo- 
lution of historiography in the middle ages. It is a réswmé of the whole 
book, in which the salient points are brought into relief with the utmost 
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firmness of touch, and in which the author explains the principles of his 
method. We will only mention, as being of special interest, the sections 
on the lives of saints, on the origins of the Carolingian Renaissance, 
on the state of historical study in the tenth century, on the importance 
of local sources in the eleventh century, on the mutual relationship of 
these sources and the centres of historical study at this epoch ($$ 102-5), 
on the classification of the chronicles of the feudal epoch, on the history 
of the crusades, on history in the vulgar tongue of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and on the historical sources of the Hundred Years’ 
War. The second part of the ‘ General Introduction’ brings before us the 
critical qualities of certain medieval authors, such as Guibert de Nogent, 
Robert d’Auxerre, and Bernard Gui, bishop of Lodéve, pointing out at the 
same time that they are exceptions to the almost universal credulity of 
medieval historians. The writer traces the progress of the comparative 
method from the fifteenth century onward, and indicates the influence 
exercised on the revival of historical studies by the Benedictines, the 
Bollandists, by the great lay scholars, such as Du Cange and Baluze, by 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, by the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes and the Ecole des Chartes. 

The whole book will serve as a basis for the work of students and 
historians, and we should like to see the ‘General Introduction’ trans- 
lated into English, in order to stimulate in the students of our universities 
a taste for medieval history, and in order to give them a model of 
historical generalisations based on precise facts. L. M. Branpin. 


History for Ready Reference : from the best Historians, Biographers, and 
Specialists. By J.N. LARNep. With numerous historical maps from 
original studies and drawings by Anan C. Remy. Revised and en- 
larged edition, in six volumes. (London: Heinemann. 1906.) 


THE appearance of a new edition of this ponderous encyclopaedia of 
history is some indication that it has proved useful to a section of teachers 
and students of history; and indeed we know of no other publication 
which aims at fulfilling exactly the same function. It differs from other 
encyclopaedias in that it consists not of original contributions but of 
extracts from previously published works which are so arranged as to 
supply a connected account of the various subjects. To this rule the maps 
and genealogical and other tables are an exception. The maps vary in 
value and in the amount of detail included; that, for instance, of South 
Africa in the sixth volume is far more detailed than the maps of Europe, 
which generally suffer from excessive scantiness in the effort to achieve 
clearness. The difficulties in the way of such a compilation are enormous. 
The best authorities on any given point have often written at too great a 
length to be admitted to these pages, and the inclusion or exclusion of ex- 
cerpts has been determined not so much by considerations of scholarship as 
by convenience of length. For instance, the account of Louis VI of France 
is taken from Miss C. M. Yonge’s little manual of French history ; better 
accounts are of course available, but they would have been too long. 
Similarly the description of the Fronde is from an anonymous article in 
Temple Bar magazine. The chief authority on the Manor is Mr.C. MeL. 
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Andrews, the account of Feudal Tenures is taken from Taswell-Lang- 
mead, and so is the article on Domesday Book; it is true that it is 
supplemented by extracts from the better works of Mr. Stuart Moore and 
Isaac Taylor, and there is a bare reference to Maitland’s article in the 
Dictionary of Political Economy. But there is no mention of Domesday , 
Book and Beyond nor of Township and Borough ; indeed, nothing at all 
is said about the origin of the Borough, and the book is sadly defective as 
a work of reference for medieval constitutional history. There is no 
hint of the newer view of Magna Carta, suggested by Maitland and 
developed by Mr. McKechnie; though on the other hand it should be 
mentioned that Stubbs’s theory of Folkland is corrected by an extract 
from Professor Vinogradoff’s article in this Review, vol. viii. 

Turning to a later period, we find that the history of England in the 
sixteenth century is largely made up of extracts from David Hume and 
Mackintosh ; while that of Germany during the Reformation comes from 
Robertson, D’Aubigné, and Dunham. Side by side, however, we find 
extracts from Ranke, Doellinger, and Stubbs, so that good grain and 
chaff are liberally mixed in one farrago. An Englishman might criticise 
the sense of proportion which allots two hundred pages to the history of 
England and more than twice that amount to the history of the United 
States of America; but all historians would deprecate the devotion of 
one whole volume to the history of the six years from 1895-1901. There 
have been more momentous epochs in the history of the world, and on 
this scale the other five volumes would only take us back to 1865. 
Apart from these questions of proportion, the principal defect in the work 
is that it is an encyclopaedia of the common knowledge of history rather 
than of historical scholarship. The student will nearly always find in it 
something of what he wishes to know; he will rarely find all he wishes to 
know. For that reason it will be of little use for the purposes of research ; 
but it will be invaluable to the journalist, the politician, and the teacher 
of undergraduates. A. F. Pontarp. 
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Short Notices 


A work which has long been urgently needed by students of Latin 
manuscripts has been happily set on foot by Dr. M. Vattasso, of the 
Vatican Library. His Initia Patrum aliorumque Scriptorum ecclesias- 
ticorum Latinorwm, of which the first half lies before us (Romae: typis 
Vaticanis, 1906), comprises an index of the incipits of the entire contents 
of Migne’s Patrologia Latina and of all the works in the Patrologia 
Graeca which possess Latin translations earlier than the year 1500, as 
well as of the works included in various well-known collections edited by 
Mai, Pitra, the monks of Monte Cassino, and others. The book is excel- 
lently printed, and will prove invaluable for the purpose of identifying 
anonymous and wrongly attributed manuscripts. It must at once sup- 
plant the Initia Librorum Patrwm Latinorum produced by the Vienna 
Academy in 1865, because that index, however useful so far as it goes, 
does not deal with the whole of Migne’s Latin series ; although, on the 
other hand, the Vienna book has the advantage of specifying after each 
incipit the title of the work to which it belongs, while Dr. Vattasso’s 
gives only the number of the volume. The present index, of course, 
stops short at 1216, the terminal date fixed by Migne: it therefore only 
just overlaps Mr. A. G. Little’s Initia Operum Latinorum, which is 


constructed on a somewhat different plan and runs on to the fourteenth 
century. I, 


Historical portraits offer a vast field for labour which has hitherto 
been too much neglected, and the American Library Association is 
to be congratulated on the public spirit it has shown in publishing a 
Portrait Index, edited by Mr. W. C. Lane and Miss N. C. Brown 
(Washington : Government Printing Office, 1906). It is a work designed, 
however, not for the historical student, but for use in large and small 
libraries, publishing houses, and newspaper offices, and ‘confines itself 
to portraits in books and periodicals and in published collections: ’ 
that is to say, it takes no account of original portraits, either painted or 
engraved, unless they have been reproduced in some volume; engravings 
published separately are not included. Hence the chief need of the 
student—a guide to existing original portraits—is not supplied, except 
incidentally, by this index. But in many instances the whereabouts of 
the original pictures are indicated, often with a useful note. Among 
portraits of Venetia, Lady Digby, for example, two miniatures by Peter 
Oliver are mentioned—one in the collection of the late Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, the other, ‘aged 32,’ at Sherborne Castle. It is another merit that 
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no narrow limits are set in defining the form of an original portrait, if 
it has been reproduced. Published portrait statues, heads in stained 
glass and from monumental brasses are all entered. In the field selected 
the work has been done accurately; the information in each entry is 
clearly given, and the amount of labour devoted to the task commands 
respect. Unluckily according to the compiler’s plan the better a portrait is 
known, and the more commonly it has been used for illustration, the more 
space it occupies in the index. And since few obscure books and many 
popular ones have been treated the volume has assumed huge dimensions 
—not entirely in proportion to its value. It is also to be regretted that, 
as the editors confess, a certain amount of hazard has governed the 
choice of books indexed. They have not gone much beyond the 
material offered by voluntary contributors. But it is a pity that they 
were not able to see that a series once begun should be completely used. 
For example, Gardiner’s Cromwell, Creighton’s Elizabeth, and some 
others of Messrs. Goupil’s finely illustrated biographies are included, 
but not Mr. Airy’s Charles II. The Catalogue of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club Collection of the School of Ferrara is here, but not that of the 
Exhibition of Miniatures, which is obviously more germane to the purpose 
of the work. A peculiarity of classification may puzzle English readers. 
The successive holders of a given title of nobility are numbered onwards 
from the earliest in date without regard to later creations to other 
families. Thus Shakespeare’s friend Henry Wriothesley, the third earl of 
Southampton, figures as the fourth earl, Thomas Fitzwilliam counting 
as the first; and Robert Devereux, beheaded in 1601, is styled the 
nineteenth earl of Essex. R. E. P. 


Dr. Henry Burt Wright’s monograph on The Campaign of Plataea 
(Newhaven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 1904) gives an admirable 
survey of the evidence bearing on what is, perhaps, the most elaborate 
and important of the various sections of the History of Herodotus. He 
does not attempt to put forward original views on the many questions 
involved, but is content to select from the evidence at his disposal those 
views which appear to him to be most sound. It is inevitable that, 
on a question so complicated, a reviewer who has first-hand knowledge 
of some of the evidence in question should fail to find himself in 
agreement with Dr. Wright’s conclusions ; but it is impossible not to 
admire the completeness with which this monograph presents the existing 
evidence. Of the more general conclusions that which appears to be 
most disputable represents the account of the campaign as having been 
written from the Athenian point of view. That Athenian bias is present 
in the story is undeniable. It must be admitted that many elements 
in the tale are of Athenian origin, and tend to pervert facts in favour of 
that people. But there are other elements to which such an origin 
cannot be ascribed. The story is, in fact, like many other stories in 
Herodotus, a composite one, drawn from at least two, and possibly from 
more than two, sources. The Spartan element is just as noticeable as the 
Athenian. Taken as a whole, the work is valuable as a summary of 
the ancient and modern evidence with regard to the events at Plataea, but 
is not a very safe guide to the best solutions of disputed points. Still the 
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summary of evidence is so complete that Dr. Wright affords his readers 
ample means of forming their own judgments from the facts adduced. 
G. B. G. 


The title of Dr. Lynn Thorndike’s essay on The Place of Magic in 
the Intellectual History of Europe (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1905) might convey too extensive a notion as to its scope. It is 
not an investigation of the nature, origin, and results of the belief in 
magic inherent in the earlier stages of western civilisation. On the 
anthropological side (though the author seems to have read Dr. Frazer) 
the work is incomplete, and still more so on the psychological. It is 
primarily a literary study of the opinions of certain ancient authors with 
regard to magic. The starting point is taken from Pliny’s Natural History, 
though the chief Greek philosophers are dealt with in a retrospective 
chapter. The study extends down to the works of Synesius and 
Macrobius, and includes an examination of some early opposition to 
magic. The author is certainly successful in showing (what, perhaps, 
might not have seemed to require demonstration) that the occultism and 
superstition of the middle ages did not succeed to a time of philosophic 
illumination under the empire, that the ancient arguments against magic 
were generally partial and ineffectual, and that the most advanced thinkers 
of the ancient world had a somewhat different outlook from that of the 
modern man of science. Occasionally, however, the author seems to 
commit the error against which he so forcibly warns us, and to treat some 
of those writers as if their object had been to provide posterity with scientific 
handbooks. Thus he deals very cavalierly with the myths of Plato, and 
allows little licence for the play of fancy in later speculations on dreams 
and omens. He seems to enlarge the field of magic unduly when he 
would make it comprise Philonian allegory. The term mysticism is 
vaguely used as indicating mere fancifulness, and the conception of the 
cosmos as a whole seems to be regarded with suspicion as favouring a 
belief in occult sympathies and antipathies. Nevertheless, the book is 
based on independent study and, as has been said, it abundantly proves 
its point. A. G. 


M. Jean Guiraud’s Questions d'Histoire et d’Archéologie Chrétienne 
(Paris : Lecoffre, 1906) is a collection of essays upon eight subjects—the 
repression of heresy in the middle ages; the morality of the Albigenses ; 
the ‘Consolamentum ’ or initiation of the Cathari; the alleged copying 
of St. Francis by St. Dominic ; De Rossi (1822-1894); the visit of St. 
Peter to Rome ; the Roman relics in the ninth century; and the spirit 
of the catholic liturgy. The first of these contends briefly that heresy 
was anti-social and often immoral, and hence that its treatment was 
justified. But the argument is pressed too far, and the discussion of 
Wycliffe, for instance, is far from satisfactory or even correct ; some of the 
statements could not easily be proved, such as that l’idée de patrie était 
rejetée par Wicklef et par ses disciples. The essays which treat of the 
Albigenses and the Cathari have an easier task. The comparison 
between St. Dominic and St. Francis certainly need not, as the author 
points out, suggest plagiarism ; each had only need to copy the Gospel. 
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The account of De Rossi is interesting and well put. The discussion of 
St. Peter’s relations with Rome might have been strengthened by fuller 
reference to English writers, and, if entered upon at all, demanded a more 
complete handling of some Biblical and critical problems. Probably most 
readers will agree with Professor Guiraud in considering St. Peter’s visit 
more certain than his twenty-five years’ episcopate, but they will differ 
from him as to the probability of the latter. The essay upon Roman 
relics raises some difficult questions, but it summarises much interesting 
information. The closing essay upon the liturgy takes perhaps too 
apologetic a tone—certainly more so than is needed among English 
‘scholars—but the appreciation has much literary power. Here the 
conclusions might have been reinforced by bringing the study down 
to later centuries, in which again English scholars have done good work. 
Professor Guiraud has certainly chosen good subjects, and, lest some of 
this criticism should seem severe, we add that the wideness of his field 
makes it almost impossible to expect from him throughout the same 
thoroughness as he shows in the earlier centuries. 9. Fo 


It is distressing to see arduous labour misdirected, and therefore 
unproductive. Bishop A. E. Medlycott’s India and the Apostle Thomas 
(London: Nutt, 1905) is a work, evidently, of love and of diligent 
compilation, but of such a character that the whole subject still awaits a 
competent investigator. The author is concerned to demonstrate that 
St. Thomas was martyred at Mylapore, on the Coromandel coast. He 
calls legitimate attention to the circumstance that the king Gondophares, 
for many ages known only from the Acta Thomae, has been rediscovered 
as a king in the neighbourhood of Kandahar in the first century a.D., some 
of whose coins have come to light. Inferring from this that the Acta 
may be historical, Bishop Medlycott deduces some facts of the apostle’s 
life, and, quoting various authorities, declares that after martyrdom the 
saint’s body was buried in India, and translated afterwards to Edessa, 
whence much later it was carried to Ortona. Although our ignorance of 
men’s mental and moral habits in the age of the translation to Edessa 
makes it impossible for us to assert the fact as irrefragable, the case of 
St. Cuthbert’s relics, now preserved at Durham, shows that the preservation 
of St. Thomas’s may very well bea fact. But when we have said this much 
we have said all that can be said so far as Bishop Medlycott’s work goes. 
To begin with, he appears to have no satisfactory knowledge of Greek. 
Generally the quotations from Greek authors are made in Latin or other 
translations; if the Greek is given it seldom shows an accent, and in one 
place (p. 146) where it does the result would be ludicrous were it not melan- 
choly—oxeddv represents cxeddv. He certainly mistranslates (p. 74 ff.) 
a passage from Gregory of Tours which is of serious importance to his 
argument—it unmistakably describes a feast at Edessa, not in India, in 
December, not July—and this is confirmed by the evidence for a feast at 
Edessa, quoted by the author on p. 106. He hardly appreciates as he 
should that late writers are not of equal authority with earlier for sub- 
stantiating the truth of a statement: he does not see that they may be 
resting upon the earlier authority as entirely as he does. Lastly, when 
it comes to the crucial question of the evidence for the name Mylapore 
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his methods of determining the true reading in Ptolemy’s Geography are 
lamentably crude. He regards the Latin translations in the early printed 
texts as independent witnesses—so that, even though his conclusion be 
correct, it cannot be accepted till some one else who has had some palaeo- 
graphical training has gone over the ground. The evidence given in 
this book seems to carry the apostle to Persia and Afghanistan, and 
no further. T. N. 


Sir David (in religion, Dom Oswald) Hunter Blair has brought out a 
second edition of his translation of The Rule of St. Benedict (London: 
Sands [1906]). The Latin text has no critical value, except as repre- 
senting the late-medieval form accepted at Monte Cassino; but the 
translation is scholarly and in excellent English, and can be recom- 
mended without reserve. If a layman may venture to dispute the 
translator’s accuracy in one monastic term we should be inclined to 
object to the use of the technical word ‘server’ for the septimanarit 
coquinae (p.103). The few notes at the end of the volume are learned 
and helpful; but it is not the case that ‘all the manuscripts’ read 
typo in ch. xxxi. The St. Gall MS. of the eighth century has the 
correct tifo, ie. typho. K. 


I titoli di nobilta nell’ Italia bizantina, by Signor Guido Bonolis 
(Florence: Seeber, 1905), is a useful contribution to the history of the 
titles patricius, consul, comes, and dux. The following points may be 
noted. We know definitely from the formula of Cassiodorus that in 
his time the patriciate was a dignity held for life, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that this was so from its institution by Constantine. There are, 
however, two texts which have made it possible to argue that it was at 
first only temporary. The first occurs in the Acts of the first session of 
the Council of Chalcedon : dé érdpywv kal irdrwv Kai ratpixiwv. But in 
the Acts of the second session, as the author points out, we find the same 
senators designated ard érdpywv kal trdrwv Kai ratpixios, and this makes 
it virtually certain that in the first case watpixiwy is a scribe’s error for 
aatpixios. The other text occurs in a constitution of Zeno (Cod. Just. 3, 
24, 8): patricio vel expatricio. Bonolis is probably right in explaining 
expatricio as meaning a patrician who had vacated some post that at 
that time was generally entrusted to a man of that rank. In any case, 
this text is isolated, and we may consider it established that Constan- 
tine’s new patricians received, as we should expect, the title for life. In 
investigating the comitiva, it would have been well if Bonolis had con- 
sulted what has been written on the subject by Seeck. The same 
question arises here: whether the comitiva was for life or not. Bonolis 
reaches the conclusion that the comites certi officii lost the title on laying 
down their office, but that the comitiva of the three ordines was for life. 
He points out that the traffic in honorary titles which was discouraged in 
the fifth century increased under Justinian; in whose time ex-consul 
displaced the old consularis. Later, ex-consul is superseded by consul 
(sraros) ; for a considerable period the two terms are used indifferently 
(as in the Liber Pontificalis). (The note on p. 48 is not intelligible. 
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What is ‘Cost. 94di Leone III’? It should be explained that ‘ Nov. 105’ 
refers to a law of Justinian.) In the last sections of his dissertation the 
author has not made sufficient use of the Byzantine material. J. B. B. 


Signor Carlo Maria Patrono, who is preparing a monograph on the 
reign of Maurice, in a preliminary pamphlet entitled Contro la paternita 
imperiale dell’ OipBixiov Taxtuxa orparyyxd (Estratto della Rivista 
Abruzzese di Scienze, Lettere,ed Arti, Anno xxi, 12, Teramo, 1906), 
strongly combats the ascription of the Strategicwm to that emperor. 
The article, however, does not profess to be much more than a summary 
of that of Dr. Vari, Zur Uberlieferwng mittelgriechischer Taktiker, 
in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xv. 47 ff., and the few arguments 
which the author adds are somewhat far-fetched and do not materially 
strengthen the case. The last three pages were added after the article 
was composed as an answer to that of M. Aussaresses in the Revue des 
Etudes Anciennes, viii. 28 ff., in which the opposite opinion is main- 
tained, and are the most satisfactory part of the work. Surely the 
extraordinary ‘basileus Patrikios’ (p. 9, ll. 7, 10, p. 14, 1. 18) should be 
‘ Basileios Patrikios.’ E. W. B. 


In his disquisition on Die angeblichen Fiilschungen des Dragoni 
(Leipzig: Deichert, 1905) Professor Ernst Mayer endeavours first to 
exculpate Dragoni, who was a canon and primicerius of Cremona in the 
earlier part of the last century, from the charge of forging a series of 
documents of great importance for the history of his city (twenty-three 
of them are included in Troya’s Codice diplomatico Longobardo), and 
secondly to vindicate the genuineness of the documents themselves. In 
the former object the learned writer has won his cause, but his defence 
of the documents, at least so far as the older ones are concerned, is less 
successful. The penetrating arguments brought against them by Pro- 
fessor L. M. Hartmann in the Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oesterreich- 
ische Geschichtsforschung, xxvi. 4 (1905), appear to us convincing; 
and the subsequent discussion in the same publication, xxvii. 859-78 
(1906), conducted with admirable temper on both sides, does not alter our 
opinion. L. 


Professor Paul Fredericq must be heartily congratulated on the 
completion of the medieval section of his Corpus Docwmentorwm Inquisi- 
tionis haereticae pravitatis Neerlandicae. This work has been in progress 
among students of the university of Ghent, under the direction of the 
professor, for nearly a quarter of a century, and the continual discovery of 
new materials was inevitable. The first volume, published in 1889 (see 
ante, vol. vii. p. 851), comprised a chronological series of 487 documents, 
running from 1025 to 1520, with a short supplement. The second (1896 ; 
see ante, vol. xiii. p. 396) contained 185 more documents to be inserted 
in vol. i., again with a supplement. The third volume, which now lies 
before us (Ghent: Vuylsteke, 1906), brings three supplements more, the 
documents in which are numbered consecutively. It is to be regretted 
that here the reference numbers within parentheses mean different things 
in the case of the second supplement (pp. 161-8) from what they mean 
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in the first and third (pp. 1-160 and xii-xvii): in the former case 
they indicate the place where the documents should be inserted in the 
first supplement of the volume, in the others the place which they 
should oceupy in the chronological arrangement of vol. i. The incon- 
venience involved in there being in all no less than seven distinct series 
of documents is to a large degree met by the complete chronological list 
printed in the present volume; but even this has the drawback that it 
introduces a new scheme of enumeration, adjusted to the total finally 
reached, and does not givethe numbers, which the documents bear in the 
several volumes: it supplies, however, exact references to volumes and 
pages. The volume includes also chronological lists of heretics and 
inquisitors, and admirably copious indexes. M. 


A tract by the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth on The Precedence of 
English Bishops and the Provincial Chapter (Cambridge: University. 
Press, 1906) deals specially with the rank of the bishop of Winchester 
in council, and with the offices of the bishops of Lincoln and Rochester 
in the provincial chapter. The difficulty about the bishop of Lincoln’s 
position in the provincial chapter is, we think, successfully explained on 
p. 70. The pamphlet contains a great deal of evidence which it was well 
to put together; but there are too many repetitions and afterthoughts. 
In one case a repetition leads to a contradiction (compare p. 10 f. with 
p. 62, where by the way ‘ Canterb.’ is a misprint for ‘ Cantabr.’) N. 


Professor Henri Sée, of Rennes, author of the well-known book 
on Les Classes rwrales et le régime domanial en France au Moyen 
Age (see ante, vol. xvii. 328-32), has published in the course of the 
Annales de Bretagne, vol. xxi. 1905-6, four lengthy instalments of an 
important monograph on Les classes rurales en Bretagne du XVI* 
Siécle 4 la Révolution, where it will doubtless be continued in later 
numbers. The whole of this book has also been published in a sub- 
stantial volume of more than 500 pages (Paris: Giard et Briére, 1906). 
It is, says M. Sée, premature for any scholar to attempt at present a 
general synthesis of the bistory of the French peasantry between the end 
of the middle ages and the Revolution, on account of the lack of good 
local studies on which such a general examination could be based. 
Accordingly he has abandoned his work of generalisation to go back upon 
the local study of Breton social life. The special interest in Brittany 
in this relation lies in the fact that, despite its aloofness from general 
modern tendencies, its economic and social conditions had been already 
substantially determined by reason of the disappearance of serfdom before 
the end of the middle ages. Restricted traces of servile tenure still 
remained in the quevaise, and a more widely spread suggestion of servile 
origin in the prevalence of the mode of tenure known as le domaine 
congéable in Basse-Bretagne. But the peasant, though hampered by a 
multitude of seignorial jurisdictions, and though poor, ill-equipped, and 
unenterprising, was almost invariably a free man. M. Sée has a won- 
derful knowledge of the published and unpublished sources of Breton 
economic history, and moves easily and warily amidst their bewildering 
detail. In a work that is frankly limited in scope there is no occasion 
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for reproaching him with that ‘insularity’ of treatment which Professor 
Vinogradoff complained of in his general work on the middle ages. 
Within its limited field his eye is sure, and he has made excellent use of 
his opportunities. When every great province possesses a monograph as 
sound as that of M. Sée’s, the time will come to compose the general 


economic history of modern France, which the writer has renounced for 
the present. T. F. . 


The Genealogist for 1906 (New Series, vol. xxii.) contains a valuable 
paper by Mr. G. J. Turner on Richard Fitzroy, or Richard of Chilham, 
bastard son of King John, in which the history of his family is set out 
from record evidence and several errors in respect of it are corrected. 
Among other points it is shown that Isabel, the wife of David, earl of 
Athol, was not his daughter, but the daughter of his son Richard of 
Dover. Mr. Turner speaks of this lady as buried in Canterbury 
Cathedral in 1292, and the editor in the preface to the volume calls 
attention to the well-known tomb in the crypt. But Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope has lately examined this tomb and shown that itis a century and a 
half later. It commemorates, in fact, Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thomas 
Tryvet, who died in 1483 (Archaeologia Cantiana, 1905). 0. 


In his Romanes lecture on Sturla the Historian (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1906) Mr. W. P. Ker has with a light brush and a certain hand 
pourtrayed the character of the historical literature of medieval Iceland. 
His masterly and vivid sketch will be found illuminating by those who 
know the Icelandic histories ; and for those who do not, it may serve as 
a gate to a wonderfully interesting world. The method of Icelandic 
story-telling is thus admirably hit off :— 


Two people of importance are talking business; a messenger comes to one 
of them and speaks with him apart; then he turns to his business again, and 
you find that there is a change of some sort ; the messenger has told him some- 
thing of interest, and you see this in his face and his conduct before you get it 
explained. The vague fact growing clearer: that is the Icelandic rule of story- 
telling, the invariable plan; it would be a mannerism if it were not so much 
alive. 


J. B. B. 


The Calendar of Inquisitions post Mortem, vol. ii. ‘Edward I’ 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1906), follows exactly the plan of 
the earlier instalment noticed in the English Historical Review, xx. 607. 
The merits are conspicuous and obvious, and some notable improve- 
ments have been effected, especially in a slight extension of the 
very useful subject index, though this latter is still far from being 
complete. The volume itself is not quite correctly described on the back, 
as it contains not all the inquests of Edward I’s reign, but only those of 
the years 1-19 Edward I. It is much to be regretted that the compiler, 
Mr. Sharp, has not reduced all dates occurring in the text to the ordinary 
years, months, and days of the Christian era. As it is, all workers will 
have to go through the time-wasting process of calculation necessary 
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before they can translate, let us say, ‘Sunday, the octave of Holy Trinity, 
15 Edw. I,’ into the equivalent of ‘8 June 1287.’ Is it too much to ask 
the deputy keeper, who has done so much to help forward the labours of 
historical students, to alter the plan of work in future volumes to the 
slight extent necessary to secure this simplification, so that the calen- 
darer may do once for all what at present we shall all have to do for 
ourselves? Mr. Stamp’s ‘index of persons and places’ is generally 
careful and sound, though there are a few misspellings of Welsh names 
and some identifications that seem at variance with philology and pro- 
bability. The index-maker has valiantly grappled with many of the 
obscure names in his calendar, notably the great mass of difficult Irish 
localities. One plausible identification cannot, however, be sustained. 
The ‘Burgus Reginae’ of the Calendar, p. 400, is not the Kentish 
‘Queenborough ’ of the summary, or of the index, p. 648. Edward I 
was abroad on 22 March 1288, and reference to Mr. Gough’s Itinerary 
would have shown his whereabouts. Had the editors used M. Bémont’s 
excellent Réles Gascons, they would have learnt that ‘ Burgus Reginae’ 
is ‘La Bastide la Reine,’ now called La Bastide Chalosse, canton Haget- 
mau, department Landes. Ze Be Ee 


In his dissertation Peter von Aragon und die Sizilianische Vesper 
(Heidelberg: Winter, 1904) Dr. Otto Cartellieri studies from the 
Aragonese point of view the course of events in the western Mediter- 
ranean between 1276 and 1282—the policy of Peter of Aragon, the growth 
of Sicilian discontent, and the final collapse of the imposing power of 
Charles of Anjou. The author shows avery wide acquaintance with the 
literature of his subject, contemporary and modern ; and indeed one may 
almost say that he uses an apparatus of learning worthy of a monu- 
mental work upon a subject to which he gives the form and the length 
of a mere thesis. The most interesting chapters in the book are the 
fifth, in which Dr. Cartellieri describes the rule of Charles of Anjou in 
Sicily, and the seventh, in which he sketches the attempt at a municipal 
federation, which followed on the Sicilian Vespers. Chapter v. is only 
concerned with the oppressive features of Charles’s rule; but the author 
ought not to have set down the system of state monopolies as one of these 
without some explanation. That system—perhaps transmitted by the 
Byzantines to the Arabs, and by the Arabs to the Normans—was a per- 
manent feature of the administration; and Commynes (vii. 18) mentions it 
as one of the oppressions of the Neapolitan kings at the end of the fifteenth 
century. The attempt at a municipal federation (communitas Siciliae), 
which is described in the seventh chapter, offers some analogies to the 
Lombard league; and Dr. Cartellieri’s account of its origin and collapse is 
particularly instructive. In several appendices, as well as in the text, the 
author also discusses the whole story of the Vespers and the growth of 
the legend of John of Procida. The book contains a full index, 
genealogical tables, and a bibliography. It is in every way a careful 
piece of work; and, though there are no new views propounded, it will be 
found very useful for the exceedingly full references in the notes to all the 
modern authorities who deal with subjects on which the author happens 
to touch. E. B. 
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The fourth section of M. A. Coulon’s Lettres Secrétes et Curiales du 
Pape Jean XXII (Paris: Fontemoing, 1906), forming the first part of 
volume ii., covers the period from 5 September 1320 to the same date 
three years later. The first volume of the work was noticed in this 
Review in 1901 (vol. xvi. 776 ff.) In accordance with the plan laid 
down for the French school at Rome in dealing with the fourteenth 
century only those documents are printed or summazised which con- 
cern France, and these are further limited by the rejection of all 
letters not ‘secret’ or ‘curial,’ i.e. either proceeding from the office 
of the secretary of state or from the consistory. Accordingly, 
with the exception of promotions of prelates, the matter is mainly 
political. Little of it directly concerns England, though the pope 
seems to have busied himself in appeasing the dissensions in Guienne 
which ultimately led to the Hundred Years’ War. One interesting letter 
however, which is printed in full (no. 1339), is addressed to Charles of 
Valois and deals with his project of proceeding to England at the head of 
500 men in the winter of 1321 for the purpose of assisting Edward II 
against Thomas of Lancaster. For this object Charles had requested a 
grant of the firstfruits of vacant benefices in France for four years, 
which the pope refused. The principal interest of the volume consists in 
the deliberations preliminary to the crusade proposed by Charles of 
Valois for a.p. 1828-4. Most of the diplomatic documents relating to 
this are printed in full, together with the opinions of the envoys of the 
kings of Armenia and Cyprus and of certain cardinals. These documents 
were apparently unknown to M. Delaville le Roux when he published 
La France en Orient au XIV* Siécle, and they add considerably to our 
knowledge of the political situation in the east in a.p. 1823. Among 
other interesting letters we may note the process of the divorce of Charles 


le Bel (no. 1419) and the canonisation of St. Thomas Aquinas (no. 
1760). C.J. 


The first volume of Dr. Rodolfo Maiocchi’s Codice Diplomatico dell’ 
Universita di Pavia (Pavia: Fusi, 1905) contains the documents relating 
to the university of Pavia during the first thirty-nine years of its existence 
(1361-1400). By far the greater number of them have never been printed 
before. The majority are diplomas of doctors. There are also lists of 
professors, with the amounts of their salaries; a few papal bulls, privi- 
leges and other acts of the duke of Milan or the town authorities, 
documents relating to the litigation of the scholars before the bishop and 
the podesta, and so on. Most valuable of all are the statutes of the 
Jurist University. The present writer remarked in his Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages (1895) that ‘ no statutes appear to be extant.’ 
Dr. Maiocchi is to be congratulated on being able to print them. They 
have been recently, it appears, discovered in the archives of the city of 
Bale, and were published by Dr. Hiirbin in 1896. This is a good illustra- 
tion of the unsuspected quarters in which university documents frequently 
turn up. These statutes are derived from the 1317-47 statutes of the 
architypal university of Bologna. There is not much to be said about 
such collections of documents, except that Dr. Maiocchi seems to have 
executed his task in an admirable manner. H. R. 
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Studier i Vadstena Klosters och Birgittinordens Historia is the title of 
a work by Dr. Torvald Hiéjer (Upsala, 1905), which is of considerable bulk 
and is based upon very extensive researches in the subject of which it 
treats. To a great extent the immediate sources are stil] in manuscript, 
but the list of printed works which the author has made use of is also a 
long and varied one. In a short introductory chapter a brief survey 
is given of the condition of the Roman church during the fourteenth 
century, by which the contrast in religious matters and in general 
culture between Sweden and the more southern countries of Europe 
at that date is prominently brought out. It is certainly a remark- 
able fact, as the author points out, that the great Swedish mystic was 
the contemporary of Wycliffe, of Petrarch, and of Boccaccio. The work 
then deals in more or less detail with the incidents in Birgitta’s life 
which led up to the foundation of Vadstena, and with the development 
of this institution down to the date of her canonisation, to which a special 
chapter is given. On this follow the history of the convent and the 
order from 1391 to 1414, the relations of the Birgittines to the great 
ecclesiastical councils in the period from 1414 to 1459, and finally the 
spread of the order and the history of Vadstena itself down to the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Four appendices deal with special points 
arising out of the general investigation. The seventh chapter, that on 
the spread of the order, is naturally that that has widest interest and 
most points of connexion with the history of other countries; pp. 251-8 
deal with the foundation of Sion Convent in 1415, and its early 
history. Dr. Héjer’s book is by no means light reading, partly owing 
to its subject, and partly to an involved style which is not peculiar to 
him among Swedish historians; but it is plainly a very careful piece 
of work, and a solid contribution to the ecclesiastical history of Sweden 
and incidentally of Western Europe. For foreigners, at least, its useful- 
ness would have been increased by a full index, the place of which is but 
inadequately filled by the brief table of contents. W. A. C. 


In The Letters of John Hus, with Introductions and Explanatory 
Notes by Herbert B. Workman and R. Martin Pope (London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1904), the translation of the letters is the work of Mr. 
Pope: the text adopted as basis is naturally that of Palacky, but readings 
givea by Héfler are occasionally adopted and oftener indicated : the few 
letters with Czech originals are rendered into English from later Latin 
translations. The English version here given is always interesting and 
vivid. But the value of the letters, except for the biography of Hus, can 
easily be overrated. Since it has been generally accepted that the con- 
troversial writings of Hus are for the most part merely copies of Wycliffe’s 
writings it has become more difficult to judge him fairly. But in order 
to help us to such a judgment his letters have an independent, and 
now an enhanced, value. As regards the character of Hus, they justify 
the opinion of Creighton, quoted in the introduction, that he was ‘a 
man of childlike spirit, whose one desire was to discharge faithfully his 
pastoral duties, and to do all things as in the sight of God and not of 
man.’ This is true of his character, but the letters also show us Hus in 
relation to the movement called after him, and in this connexion some 
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of the letters are interesting. Letter III. (p. 19) shows the Czech 
members of the university deciding in December 1408 upon neutrality in 
the papal struggle. Very interesting to English readers is the reply 
to Richard Wyche of England (see this Review, v. 531 seq. and vii. 306 
seq.) Upon Hus’s doctrinal position Letter IX. (p. 51) is important: ‘If 
they have given or are giving information that I taught the people that 
in the Sacrament the material substance of the bread remains, it is a 
falsehood.’ He asserts throughout that he did not teach the errors 
charged to him (see Letter XIV., p. 75; again at the end, Letter 
LXXV., June 1415, ‘ How can a man consistently abjure when he hath 
never preached, held, or stated the heresy whereof he is charged?’ and 
also his final declaration, pp. 275-6). The various tangled threads of the 
controversy can be followed through the letters, and the exact importance 
to be assigned to the university and the popular movements respectively 
ean be estimated. Those who know Dr. Workman’s books will feel sure 
that the notes are painstaking and adequate ; but the information given 
by them and by the letters would be more useful if an index had been 
added. a. B. W. 


Mrs. §. C. Lomas has edited The Edwardian Inventories for Hun- 
tingdonshire, from transcripts by Mr. T. Craib, of H.M. Public Record 
Office (‘ Aleuin Club Collections,’ vii.) (London : Longmans, 1906). This 
volume, though slender, is a little thicker than that for Bedfordshire, 
which we noticed last year. Much matter, of course, is not to be expected 
from Huntingdonshire, which is almost the smallest county in England; 
‘but what there is is of no small interest. These inventories were taken 
in 1552, the sixth year of Edward VI, under a commission requiring a 
fresh survey of the goods and ornaments of all churches, chapels, and 
guilds, as, notwithstanding former inventories, much property of that 
-description had been embezzled. That there were thievish persons ready 
to anticipate the action of a predatory government was most natural; 
-and we have some light here—more than we had in Bedfordshire—about 
the procedure of the commission; for we have their signed reports of 
what they found in each of the different churches, and of how much they 
were good enough to leave there for the carrying on of divine service. 
The usual thing in most churches was to allow one chalice, two surplices, 
and two altar cloths. At Somersham they were so liberal as to leave two 
out of three chalices and all the three altar cloths they found there ; 
but there were also four towels of diaper, four tablecloths of diaper, a 
mumber of valuable vestments, and other property which made it worth 
while. In this case also, as usual, the heaviest (and of course most 
valuable) chalice was seized for the king. Apparently the word chalice 
an most cases includes the paten which went with it, the disposal of 
which is not generally mentioned. The number of vestments which 
occur of different colours is remarkable. Mrs. Lomas gives an excellent 
analysis of all the church property in her introduction. J. G. 


We are glad to see that Dr. G. W. Prothero’s excellent volume of 
Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents illustrative of the 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James I has reached a third edition (Oxford : 
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Clarendon Press, 1906). The pagination of the body of the work remains 
unchanged, but a few new documents are added in an appendix. P. 


The Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het Historisch Genootschap 
(gevestigd te Utrecht) are always full of new and valuable materials, on a 
large scale, for the history of the northern Netherlands. Among the 
contents of vol. xxvi. (1905) are an account by Mr. W. A. F. Bannier of 
the papers of Filips van Marnix, from an inventory preserved at Leyden, 
with some letters of 1566 and 1577; a detailed report by Harald Appel- 
boom, presented in June 1663, on his activity as Swedish resident in the 
United Provinces since 1649, and an important memoir on the Zeeland 
trade, drawn up in 1664, both printed by Mr. G. W. Kernkamp; and a 
contemporary diary from the Bentinck archives of the Doelist movement 
at Amsterdam in 1748 published by Dr. F. J. L. Kramer. Vol. xxvii. 
(1906) includes a curious description of Utrecht in the last years of the 
sixteenth century, written in Latin by Arnoldus Buchelius and edited by 
Mr. 8. Muller Fz.; journals of the stadhalter William II from the years 
1641 to 1650, printed by Dr. Kriimer ; correspondence of Sylvius and Buat, 
1662-6, printed by Mr. W. del Court and Dr. N. Japikse; extracts 
from despatches of D’Affry to the French government, 1755-62, pub- 
lished from Robert Fruin’s papers by Dr. T. Bussemaker; and a journal 
of G. K. van Hogendorp during the troubles of 1787, printed by M. H. de 
Peyster. 

The same society has issued an index to the journals of the younger 
Constantine Huyghens (Register op de Journalen van Constantijn 
Huygens Jr. Amsterdam: Miiller, 1906), the third and last volume of 
which appeared in 1888 (see ante, vol. iv. p. 601 f.) Q. 


Under the title of Notes on the Diplomatic Relations of England and 
France, 1603-1688 (Oxford: Blackwell, 1906), Professor C. H. Firth 
and Mrs. Lomas have drawn up two most useful lists, first, of English 
ambassadors and diplomatic agents in France, and secondly of French 
arnbassadors and diplomatic agents in England. They are supplied with 
full references to authorities, contemporary and modern, and manuscript 
sources are carefully indicated. For English students it is an advantage 
that the collection of transcripts of state papers made for Colbert, and 
now in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 80525-80766), has not been 
neglected, for though extending to nearly 250 folio vclumes it is little 
known. We are glad to see that the compilers propose to continue these 
lists and to extend them to other foreign countries. R. 


The publication by the Library of Congress of The Records of the 
Virginia Company of London, of which two volumes, containing Tie 
Court Book (Washington, 1906), have already appeared, is an event of 
great importance to students of early colonial history; only extracts 
having hitherto been printed, edited by Mr. R. A. Brock for the Virginia 
Historical Society. The volumes are edited with an admirable intro- 
duction by Miss Susan M. Kingsbury. A very valuable bibliographical 
list of the records of the Company between 1616 and 1625, containing 
all such records for the earlier period as had escaped the diligence of 
Mr. Alexander Brown, and occupying more than 84 pages, will enable 
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the student to find or identify the documents, letters, and publications | 
relating to the Company which have been preserved. Miss Kingsbury 
has been successful in finding new material: e.g. the judgment in the 
writ of quo wurranto brought against the Company, which was believed 
to be lost, was discovered by her in 1903 in the Coram Rege roll of the 
King’s Bench. She holds out some hopes that the original records of 
the Company before 1619 may still be in existence, and furnishes sugges- 
tive clues for the rrorecution of further research. Meanwhile we must 
remain grateful to Nicholas Ferrar, who, at the critical moment of the 
Company’s fortunes, ‘ did fairly copy out all the Court-books, &c. (which 
eoste 50!) and carried them to the noble earle of Southampton.’ Ferrar 
was Only interested in the vindication of the Sandys-Southampton 
administration ; hence his copies began with the year 1619. There 
appears nothing in the Court Books, as now published, to contradict the 
proof contained in the Manchester and Ferrar papers, that the accusa- 
tions of the Warwick party were well founded, so far as they related to 
concealment of the sufferings and dissatisfaction in the colony. In 
connexion with the abuse which was afterwards heaped upon the 
administration of Sir Thomas Smith and of Sir Thomas Dale, it is 
interesting to note the warm commendations which were given them by 
Sir Edwin Sandys in 1619. H. E. E. 


$9. a —c— 


The Chronicle of the English Augustinian Canonesses Regular of the 
Lateran at St. Monica’s in Louvain, 1625-1644, edited by Dom Hans 
Hamilton, 0.8.B. (Edinburgh: Sands, 1906) is a continuation of the 
history of the house of canonesses now settled at Newton Abbot, and, 
like the earlier volume, is composed of a somewhat trivial and brief con- 
temporary record with an editorial preface to each chapter. The interest 
of the narrative itself is not great, inasmuch as it is almost strictly domes- 
tic, and the lives of the canonesses within the house were not marked 
by much incident ; but the editor’s comments are a mine of information 
as to the history of Roman catholicism in England. Much of interest is 
told about such families as Radcliffe, Fermor, Musgrave, Draycote, Tem- 
pest, Pole, and others. A daughter of Lord Monteagle’s (the Lord Mont- 
eagle of the Gunpowder Plot) is found among the sisters of St. Monica’s ; 
there are some new datails as to the Lord Stafford executed in 1680, the 
innocent victim of the ‘ Papists’ Plot ;’ and there are many curious state- 
ments which show to what shifts of equivocation and direct lying the per- 
secuted Romanists were put (e.g. pp. 9, 43), and tales of belated supersti- 
tion almost as remarkable (e.g. p. 60). Interest also belongs to the view 
which regards Mary queen of Scots and James the third earl of Der- 
wentwater as martyrs for the catholic faith ; we read, for the first time, 
of the latter, that ‘miracles were wrought at his tomb.’ It is not our 
duty to pronounce upon these and similar things, but we may welcome 
the materials for history afforded in this volume, regretting only that 
more explicit information is not given as to the manuscript sources from 


which so much of it is derived. There are some valuable pedigrees and 
some illustrations of interest. 


In copying out The Inscriptions in the Old British Cemetery of 
Leghorn (Leghorn: Giusti, 1906) Mr. G. Milner-Gibson-Cullum and 
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the late Mr. F. C. Macauley set an example which deserves imitation, for 
there are no dates which genealogists and family historians find it so 
difficult to ascertain as those concerning English people who were buried 
on the continent. The inscriptions here published run from 1646 to 
1839, when the cemetery was closed ; many of them relate to persons who 
died at Pisa, Florence, Siena, and even places more distant. Those copied 
from British and American tombs have already appeared in print in the 
Miscellanea genealogica et heraldica; but Mr. M. Carmichael, who writes 
an appropriate introduction, has made the book complete by adding the 
inscriptions on the graves of persons belonging to other nationalities, of 
which there are many. T. 


Professor Nils Edén's Grunderna for Karl X Gustafs anfall pd Polen 
(Stockholm: Kungl. Boktryckeriet, 1906) consists of an address delivered to 
the Historical Congress at Lund (1905), which is now revised and printed 
in the Journal of the Swedish Historical Society. By reason both of the 
importance of the sequel in history and of the sane and scientific spirit 
in which the subject is handled, it merits close attention. Although the 
author frankly admits that the motives which induced Charles X to 
attack Poland in 1655 have not yet been made fully clear, he subjects 
the theory hitherto accepted to a suggestive criticism based on independent 
study of the relevant archives, and so depicts the political situation at the 
time as greatly to facilitate a sound judgment of Charles’s action. In an 
age of general uncertainty, as he shows, the position and policy of Sweden, 
& parvenu great power, were particularly indistinct. She had lately 
failed (circa 1648) to induce the Polish Vasa to abandon for ever that 
claim to the Swedish crown which had long set up a state of war between 
the two nations. Yet Poland was in such confusion that, at the same 
time and subsequently, ideas of armed intervention, to frustrate the inter- 
vention of other powers and to guard their own Baltic provinces against 
contagion, had presented themselves to the government of Sweden. Thus 
in 1654 Charles came to the throne, a somewhat inscrutable statesman, but 
possessing ‘a gradually ripened conviction that-the untrustworthiness 
and anarchy of Poland would force Sweden into war.’ Extant docu- 
ments, however, contain nothing to show that he was resolved for this war 
from the first. The common belief that Count Schlippenbach’s cynical 
remarks to the Great Elector proved as much is an unwarrantable 
interpretation of a doubtful story. The generally received account of 
Charles’s threats to the Polish agent, Canasiles, is suspicious. On 
the other hand, the growing anarchy in Poland compelled defensive 
measures in Swedish Livonia. Then, since the Polish king still held to 
his formal claims against her, Sweden gradually came first to seek 
safety at his expense, and finally to embark on a policy of adventure in 
his dominions. In December 1654, after long discussions in the council 
of state at Stockholm, the resolve was taken which was to prove more 


fateful for the invading than for the invaded power. To attack Poland ° 


was substantially the solution of a complicated problem of foreign policy 
in which Russia, Denmark, and the Dutch were also factors of importance. 
It has been held that this resolve, which was carried by thirteen votes 
to four, embodied the necessity of a military state to make war for the 
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sake of war. To such a view the author objects that, far from needing 
war, Sweden found it hard enough to raise and equip the forces indis- 
pensable to her status as a great power. He insists, however, that at 
that time no European state could long remain neutral, and that for 
Sweden it was impossible to keep up a standing army without using it. 
Thus impelled towards war, and towards war with Poland, Charles struck 
in 1665 without a distinct object or matured plan. He was therefore 
fundamentally weak while he lived, and he could bequeath to his feeble 
successors no salutary tradition of policy. Despite all his brilliant deeds, 
he failed to do what his country’s welfare demanded of the heir of queen 
Christina. Such are the main conclusions of a notable essay. 


W. F. R. 


The leading contributions to the sixth volume of the Danish Historisk 
Tidsskrift (1905-6) deal with subjects of some importance for the history 
of Denmark. The seventeenth century is represented in a minute ac- 
count, by Captain Knud Rockstroh, of the initial stages in the war of 
1657, together with the military operations in the Elbe district down 
to the end of September in that year. The other long articles relate 
to the nineteenth century, viz. ‘The Inclusion of Holstein in Denmark 
in 1806,’ by Dr. Aage Friis; ‘The Abolition of the Oresund Toll,’ by 
Markus Rubin; and some account, by Julius Clausen, of a society 
interested in the freedom of the press, which was founded in 1835. Of 
the minor contributions the two most interesting are by Professor 
Steenstrup. In one of these, on the right of the Danish kings to whales 
and other large fishes, he shows that a supposed fish-name gérle is due 
to a misunderstanding of the word al-gérle, ‘entirely.’ The other deals 
with the question whether a separate fishing population existed in 
Scandinavia in the middle ages, and answers it in the negative. 


W. A.C. 


The untimely death of Dr. C. R. Wilson has deprived the selection of 
official documents relating to Old Fort William in Bengal (‘Indian 
Records’ Series. London: John Murray, 1906) of the historical introduc- 
tion, which would doubtless have given a description of the official and 
social life which clustered round the old fort. The letters themselves, 
however, which he lived to edit, present a lively picture of the settlement 
from the first foundation of Fort William, towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, till its conversion into a custom house, after the building of 
the new fort. The most interesting letter in the volumes is the account by 
Holwell of the Black Hole tragedy. ‘Figure to yourself,’ he writes, ‘the 
situation of a hundred and forty-six wretches, exhausted by continual 
fatigue and action, thus crammed together in a cube of about eighteen 
feet in a close, sultry night in Bengal, shut up to the eastward and south- 
ward (the only quarters from whence air could reach us) by dead walls, and 
by a wall and door to the north, open only to the westward by two 
windows, strongly barred with iron, from which we could receive scarce 
any the least circulation of fresh air.’ The extract is from a private letter 
written on 28 February 1757, and is more vivid than the official reports. 
A pamphlet on old Fort William, prefixed as an introduction, contains 
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a noteworthy speech by Lord Curzon on the duty of preserving the relics 
and memorials of the past. H. E. E. 


A pathetic interest attaches to the volume on Modern Spain, 1815- 
1898 (Cambridge: University Press, 1906), to which the late Mr. H. 
Butler Clarke devoted so much labour, but which he did not live to see 
published. Every chapter shows a full knowledge of the period under dis- 
cussion, and the voluminons bibliography is in itself a proof of the ample 
sources upon which the book is based. Yet, for the purposes of the 
readers for whom this admirable ‘ Historical Series’ is mainly intended, 
its extreme minuteness of detail constitutes a serious defect. Nowhere 
does the author give us a clear, sharply drawn picture of the period, or of 
any part of it. We cannot see the wood for the trees, and we lose our- 
selves in a mass of facts, which are seldom arranged with that artistic 
skill which is especially necessary in a work of this kind. The character 
sketches are the best pieces of writing in the book, especially that of 
Canovas del Castillo, and the most vivid piece of narrative is the account 
of the expuision of the Cortes by Pavia. Throughout, and particularly 
in the later part, the judgments of men and things Spanish show an 
intimate knowledge of the local conditions and national character. The 
time has, of course, scarcely yet arrived when the secret springs of some 
of the mysterious actions in the confused drama of Spanish politics can 
be ascertained. For example, the author, like most of his predecessors, 
fails to explain the reasons of Prim’s assassination, nor is it possible, as 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly reminds us in one of his footnotes, to pronounce 
finally on the apparent collapse of Carlism. Here and there a few slips 
have escaped notice. There is an obvious inconsistency between the 
statements on pp. 364 and 368 on the coming of age of Alfonso XII; on 
p. 437 there is an error of date, 1855 for 1885; and it is not easy to 
understand the meaning of the phrase ‘abolished property in law’ on 
p. 342. W. M. 


In Lord Acton and his Circle (London: Allen, 1906) Abbot Gasquet 
prints 178 letters, with a long introduction dealing almost entirely with 
Lord Acton’s early literary undertakings. The main purpose of Lord 
Acton and his colleagues, who, unlike him, were mostly converts from 
the Anglican church, was to enlarge the intellectual horizon of the English 
Roman catholics. In 1858 W. G, Ward, who did not as a rule agree with 
Acton, wrote, ‘ As far as I can see at the present time the catholic world to 
the protestant world is in much the same relation as barbarians to civilised 
men’ (p. 37 7.) It is a coincidence that Acton’s letters here published 
begin a day after the date of this letter of Ward’s, when Acton came to 
take an active part in the management of the Rambler. He aimed 
above all things at securing an immensely higher standard of scholar- 
ship and scientific method than had previously been known in English 
periodical literature (see especially pp. 55 ff., 117 f.), and, secondly, at 
establishing a regular system of reports on foreign affairs, such as only his 
multifarious links with the society of France, Germany, and Italy made 
possible, though he was apt at times to rate the importance of his secret 
information too highly. The letters, beginning when the writer was in 
his twenty-fifth year, are astonishing in the breadth and maturity of both 
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their learning and style; indeed, the style can hardly be distinguished 
from that of letters which he wrote thirty years or more later. Acton 
has decided, clear-cut views about all men and things (for example, on 
Buckle, pp. 13, 14; the Albigenses, p. 40; Hus and the safe-conduct, 
p. 185; the partition of Poland, p. 303; democracy, p. 226; the re- 
organisation of Germany, p. 100 ff., written in 1859), and expresses 
himself without compromise on current questions ; his criticism, whether 
we are convinced by it or not, is always trenchant and instructive. The 
light thrown by these letters on the dissensions among English Roman 
catholics as to the liberal policy advocated by Lord Acton and his friends 
is vivid and welcome ; but Abbot Gasquet has given us too full measure 
in supplying 460 pages for its exposition. A large part of the purely 
editorial correspondence, setting out provisional schemes for the next 
number of the magazine, calculations of pages, &c., should have been 
entirely omitted ; its only use is to fix the authorship of contributions, 
and this could have been shown better and more compendiously in a 
tabular form. This business part, while it testifies to Acton’s extra- 
ordinary carefulness in matters of detail, distracts attention from the 
more important contents of the letters. The book is not very accurately 
printed ; some sentences are made unintelligible by errors of punctuation, 
and a large number of proper names are misspelt. Thus Gindely regularly 
appears as Grindely, Gieseler as Giesler, Forster (both John and W. E.) 
as Foster. Even one of Lord Acton’s Christian names is twice perverted. 
Other slips of this sort are Bishop Bloomfield (p.9), Benedake for Benedek 
(p. 85), Alfred (for Albert) Smith (p. 106), John XII for XXII (p. 179), 
Ornsby for Ormsby (p. 285), Scheret for Scherer (p. 304). The reader will 
hardly be misled by the ‘Theodorian ’ code on p. 232, or by ‘civil war’ 
(meaning civil law) on p. 254. But the editor should not have asserted 
that Cardinal Wiseman ‘is dying’ in June 1860, even though Acton at 
that time thought his condition hopeless. It may be noticed that the 
present volume bears witness to Acton’s contributions to the Rambler as 
early as July 1858, whereas the excellent bibliography compiled for the 
Royal Historical Society records none before November 1859. v. 


M. Paul Thureau-Dangin’s work on La Renaissance Catholique en 
Angleterre au X1X* Siécle is completed by a third volume, extending 
from the death of Wiseman to that of Manning (Paris: Plon, 1906). 
If the previous volumes, which we have not had an opportunity of 
seeing, maintain the same high standard as the final one, the author 
may be congratulated on having provided the French public with a 
readable and trustworthy account of the progress of catholicism, Roman 
and Anglican, in England from the rise of the Oxford movement down to 
the opening years of the present century. We may even go further and 
say that he has performed with credit a task which has not yet been 
attempted by any of our own writers. The book falls into two distinct 
parts, as was inevitable, since, owing to the circumstances of the case, 
there has never been any community of action between the Romanists 
and the Anglican ritualists. Its chief defect from the historical point of 
view is that it contains practically no fresh information. There are a few 
quotations from unpublished letters, and one or two anecdotes; but the 
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facts as a rule are simply those contained in the numerous and well-known 
ecclesiastical biographies which have appeared in our own times, especially 
the Lives of Manning, Tait, and Pusey. But it is no small achievement 
to have correctly appreciated and reproduced these facts, and worked them 
into an intelligible historical narrative. The sympathetic account of 
Newman may be especially commended, and, in the absence of a worthy 
Life, is perhaps as good a portrait of him as any that has appeared. 
Even in the part of the book dealing with affairs inside the Church of 
England, which present so many pitfalls to a foreigner, there is little to 
be found fault with in the matter of correctness. Its chief defects seem 
to be that the information is derived too exclusively from ‘ritualistic’ 
sources, and that insufficient explanations are given of the ritualistic 
position and the objections to it, from the legal and historical point of view. 
To soardent acatholicas M. Thureau-Dangin any attempt at assimilation 
to catholic practices is justification in itself. G. MeN. R. 


In his concise treatise on The German Empire (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1906) Dr. Burt Estes Howard, after a brief account of the 
foundation of the German Empire, based on the best German autho- 
rities, describes the powers and functions of the different elements 
which compose it. He deals with the relations between the Empire and 
the twenty-five States—an important question in view of such a recent 
incident as the Lippe-Detmold affair, with the peculiar position of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and with the unique situation of the German emperor among 
political heads. It may be doubted, however, whether he is correct in 
saying that the Reichsland is ‘not, like the Territories in the United 
States, “a State in the making.”’ There has been talk of uniting it 
with Baden, or even of promoting it to be a twenty-sixth State of the 
Empire, and it seems unlikely that it will indefinitely continue to retain its 
present anomalous character. With regard to the Empire, it may be 
theoretically true that ‘it is not a Monarchy,’ but in this, as in other 
similar statements throughout the book, it must be remembered that, 
even in Germany, the theory and the working of political institutions 
differ widely, and that there, even more than elsewhere, a large allowance 
must be made for the personal equation. It is, indeed, a defect of the 
book that it does not present us with a living picture of how the various 
organs of the constitution perform their functions. Herein lies one of 
the great differences between such a treatise and Mr. Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth or Mr. Bodley’s France. Thus, in the chapter on the 
Reichstag the only hint that we have as to the practical management of 
politics is the remark that the socialist movement has made the govern- 
went indisposed to give Berlin the full representation to which its largely 
increased population entitles it. Again, it may be theoretically accurate 
to say that ‘the heads of the various departments are not co-ordinates of 
the Imperial Chancellor, but his subordinates.’ Indeed, the Cabinet 
Order of 1852 made the Prussian prime minister responsible for the whole 
ministry, and the chancellor has usually been also Prussian premier. 
Yet, in practice, the dismissal of Bismarck in 1890 was largely due to 
the emperor’s wish that this order should be revoked. Dr. Howard has 
obviously based his book upon extensive research, and possesses the great 
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merit of writing clearly on legal subjects. He concludes with a trans- 
lation of the Constitution and a full index. W. M. 


Die Kultur der Gegenwart, thre Entwickelung und ihre Ziele, edited 
by Paul Hinneberg (Leipzig: Teubner, 1906), of which we have re- 
ceived the first instalment, is a very comprehensive undertaking. The 
editor and collaborators are of opinion that the time has come for an 
Encyclopaedia of General Modern Culture. And the peculiarity of this 
encyclopaedia is that, while each subject is to be dealt with by an expert, 
the relation uf each department to the whole fabric is to be kept clear. 
This first part, to which there are seventeen contributors, treats of 
general principles. Most of the sections are both historical and descrip- 
tive. They include chapters on culture in general, on education, higher 
and popular, music, the theatre, newspapers, exhibitions, libraries, and 
academies. The authors are mainly concerned with Germany (the book 
is dedicated to the Emperor William, and a quotation from one of his. 
speeches forms its motto), but there is a short bibliography, including 
some English and American works, appended to most of the sections. 
There is a practical idea at the back of the enterprise, and many sugges- 
tions are given for the guidance of progressive reformers. A. G. 


In the compass of 166 octavo pages, Professor Otto Varenius en- 
deavours in his Beskattning och Statsreglering i England (Uppsala: 
Lundstrém, 1906) to trace the growth of the English system of taxation 
and appropriation of supply, and to show how our budget is prepared, 
sanctioned, and carried into effect at the present day. The historical 
summary is chiefly compiled, with great care and lucidity, from the 
standard English works which deal with the history of public finance. 
The Swedish student could desire no safer guide, and the book needs only 
a full index to become an admirable work of ready reference for the whole 
subject of parliamentary control of the public purse in England. An 
English reader may perhaps notice with greater interest the contrasts 
which the author occasionally draws between our institutions and those 
of his own country. The difference between revenue and taxation, he 
points out (p. 8), is not the same as that between ordinary statsinkomster 
and bevillningar. In England the criterion may be afforded by the con- 
trolling authority. In Sweden, on the other hand, this fails, since the 
ordinary income of the state is managed partly by the king alone and partly 
by the king and diet in combination, while the king may reduce the 
duration of grants and may increase the duty on grain. Again (p. 97) 
the pre-eminence of the Treasury with regard to the budget finds no 
counterpart in Sweden, where all the chiefs of departments approach it on 
an equal footing and represent their departments in the council of state 
when the budget is being prepared. In the latter portion of the book the 
author devotes to the elucidation of modern procedure in parliament with 
regard to public finance the same unwearied patience that he has shown in 
tracing the historical development of the system. More frequent criticism 
of our institutions would indeed be welcome. Sometimes, however, con- 
troversial topics are mentioned : in particular the question of the right of 
parliament to refuse to vote supplies. ‘Parliament,’ the author holds 
(p. 157), ‘knows not merely that it does not need to do battle with the 
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refusal of the budget as its weapon, but also that it is its duty, its respon- 
sible function of state, to vote the means which are asked for to enable 
the administration to pursue its course. Its consciousness of this fact in 
many respects stamps parliamentary practice to-day. As examples of this 
may be adduced, first and foremost, the address of the lower house in 
reply to the king’s speech, in which they vote, without debate and as a 
matter of course, an initial promise that they will grant supplies to the 
crown ; further, the moneys in advance which are placed at the disposal 
of the treasury to be applied by itself only with the support of the votes 
on account of the lower house and with the prospect of being afterwards 
confirmed in the appropriation act; finally, the right to guillotine ques- 
tions of supply, both in committee of supply and in the house itself.’ 
The book contains a bibliography, and is concluded by a brief summary, 
written in more accurate English than the reference to ‘Mr. Gibson 
Bowle and sir Hamilton’ portended. Although many misprints occur, 
these are irritating rather than misleading. The volume unquestionably 
adds to the repute of the series (‘Skrifter utgifna af K. Humanistiska 
Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala’) in which it appears. W. F. R. 


The first volume of Mr. C. P. Lucas’s Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies, which we noticed in 1890 (vol. v. p. 401 f.), has appeared 
in a second and greatly enlarged edition, ‘revised and brought up to 
date’ by Mr. R. E. Stubbs, of the Colonial Office (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1906). A comparison of the two editions shows that the book has 
been remodelled and to a considerable extent rewritten ; it illustrates also 
the immense amount of consolidation and organisation which has been 
going on in the colonial department during the past twenty years. On 
the other hand the first edition contains one section which is necessarily 
absent from the second, that on Heligoland. ‘The volume, therefore, now 
bears the sub-title of ‘The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies.’ Its 
revision has been most carefully carried out, and the politician will be as 
grateful for the precise statement of recent changes as the historical 
student will be for the more ample scale on which the earlier stages of 
exploration and settlement are treated. Full references are everywhere 
given, and the lists of authorities at the end of each section are excellent. 
The maps are accurate, but their technical production leaves a good 
deal to be desired. W. 


Mr. H.F. Crofton’s History of Newton Chapelry, in the Ancient Parish 
of Manchester (‘ Publications of the Chetham Society,’ New Series, 
nos. 52-54, 1904-1905), is a continuation of the history of the chapelries 
of the Manchester parish undertaken by the late Rev. J. Booker, but by 
him left incomplete. The material appears to be chiefly derived from 
certain manuscript collections prepared by local antiquaries with a view to 
some such work as the present. Unhappily Mr. Crofton has been content 
to vouch these collectors alone to warrant most of his statements, leaving 
his readers in ignorance of what original authority they may have. This 
is the more unfortunate as the work is not properly a history but rather 
a collection of historical materials which, duly attested, might have been 
of considerable value to the local historian as well as to the antiquary. 
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The arrangement is topical and is so far convenient and reasonable. But 
under each locality Mr. Crofton has distributed his material under the 
headings ‘ persons’ and ‘ places,’ with no further analysis. The resulting 
incoherence and inconsequence are scarcely atoned for even by a very 
copious index. There are extracts from and references to a good many 
local records; for example, the lists of baptisms and marriages in 
Newton (i. 81-96) and the records of the Manchester manorial courts 
(ii. pt. i, 31-2, 36). These are all of relatively late date. The chapel lists 
begin at the close of the seventeenth century and the manorial records in 
1580, and they throw little if any light on the history of institutions. 
Vol. i. contains a good reproduction of part of an eighteenth-century map 
of Lancashire. The extent of Mr. Crofton’s acquaintance with medieval 
history may be gathered from the following passage :— 


In the time of Henry III a writ or mandate was issued that in every villate 
or township there should be constituted a constable, or two, according to the 
number of the inhabitants, but this officer was owing (sic) to the institution of 
the frank pledge, which is usually attributed to King Alfred, and the constable 
was originally the senior or chief pledge of the tithing (ii. pt. i. 139). 


Mr. Crofton’s modesty and evident good intentions make us reluctant 
to say what we are bound to say, that, although these volumes are un- 
doubtedly the result of much zeal and industry, their value is most 
seriously impaired by their author’s lack of qualification for the task 
which he has undertaken. The whole work resembles some of the 
county histories that appeared at the beginning of the last century. It 


is of another age, and has the misfortune to have become obsolete from 
the moment of its publication. G. T. L. 


In connexion with the discussion in this Review (vol. xxi. pp. 93-8, 
728 f.) as to the existence of the town of Orwell we may mention that a 
certain amount of fresh evidence on. the question has been brought 
together by ‘L. L. K.’ in Notes and Queries for 12 and 26 January. The 
writer points out that the vicar of Orwell, mentioned in 1355 and claimed 
as decisive by Dr. Wylie (vol. xxi. p. 728), possibly belongs to Orwell in 
Cambridgeshire. This, we may add, is certain; for though the entry 
on the patent roll 29 Edw. III, pt. 3, r. 7, does not name the county, 
it contains a licence under mortmain for the alienation of lands at Orwell, 
and the inquisition ad quod damnum (file ccexviii. no. 19) on which the 
licence was founded states that the place was in Cambridgeshire. X. 


Mr. Anthony Hewitson’s Preston Court Leet Records; Extracts 
and Notes (Preston: Toulmin, 1905) consists of three parts, the text 
made up of extracts from the records of the Preston local courts from 
1653 to 1813, an elaborate apparatus of notes supplied by himself, and 
a slender introduction written by Mr. H. W. Clemesha. The introduc- 
tion deals with the origin and nature of the courts whose records form 
the bulk of the volume—the court leet, the mayor’s court, and the 
inquest of office—but it adds little or nothing to the information on the 
subject of the beginnings of manorial courts already available in Pollock 
and Maitland’s History of English Law. When however he comes to 
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deal with the capacity and activities of the Preston courts as illustrated 
in their records, Mr. Clemesha’s contribution is of greater value. He 
calls attention, always with abundant references to the text, to the sub- 
jects of the position of foreigners in the borough, the adjustment of 
rights of pasturage, the regulation of trade and industry, the control of 
highways and water supply, and other forms of administrative and police 
work. All this is the more welcome because the index is incomplete and 
provokingly fails to give any indication when a reference relates to the 
notes and not to the text. These notes, which constitute Mr. Hewitson’s 
independent contributions, are very copious and will prove in many cases 
to be of real value to students of local history, topography, and genealogy. 
The identifications of the streets, buildings, and localities mentioned in 
the text appear to be drawn from a very intimate knowledge of the 
Preston of to-day. In like manner the identification of persons and the 
other genealogical information which Mr. Hewitson abundantly furnishes 
have the air of deriving their authority from a study of contemporary 
documents, but the unfortunate absence of any reference to these sources 
materially impairs the value of the work (e.g. pp. 150-157, 200). When 
he discusses questions of legal or constitutional history Mr. Hewitson 
shows more zeal than judgment, as witness his’ notes on ‘ burgage’ and 
‘ affeering ’ (pp. 3,4). It isa matter of surprise that the celebration of the 
gild merchant is not treated either in the notes or introduction, although 
the subject occurs in the text, and the borough of Preston enjoys the 
distinction of being the last home of that venerable institution. The 
Preston gild merchant still maintains a somewhat spectral existence in a 
celebration which appears to have been held at regular intervals of 
twenty years ever since 1542.' In 1662 there was some dispute about 
the profits of the celebrations, which has left its traces on the record 
before us (pp. 97, 100, 103, 110-11). On the whole this volume reflects 
credit on the zeal of the editor and the generosity of the corporation of 
Preston, which provided for the cost of its publication. G. FB. bs. 


1 Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 165, ii. 200-201. 


Corrections. 


Vol. xxi. p. 43 (January 1906), line 6. For 14 Dec. read 19 Dec. 
p. 49, line 26. Delete to 8 May, then. 
p. 51, note 48. For Sir William Coventry read Henry Coventry. 
p. 52, lines 1-3. Omit the sentence The houses were adjourned 
... + following year. 
Vol. xxii. p. 156 (January 1907), line 18. The suggestion as to the meaning 


of ‘Hadesco’ should be omitted. Haddiscoe is a village in the south-east of 
Norfolk. 
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